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Big Night by Stanley Tucci 
and Joseph Tropiano 

Bound by Larry and Andy 
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Walking and Talking 

by Nicole Holofcener 

Girls Town by Jim McKay and 
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by Jason Greiff 
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X-Files. Ateach step of your story's 
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els, films, and plays. 
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rect margins, script styles, act 
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and episodic dramas. 
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100 Printable Index Cards 


Order Now! 
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Great Writing Requires Both Art and Craft! 


The ART of creating a compelling story with perfect dramatic structure is 
not mastered overnight. But with practice, and the help of Dramatica” Pro, you 
can move up to the next level of writing. Let Dramatica’s query system lead 
you deep into the psychology of your characters, define the dynamics of their 
relationships, and dramatize their conflict. Tie it all together into scenes, and 
come out with a solid story treatment. This can be imported into your favorite 
word processor or into Movie Magic” Screenwriter. 





“A well developed creative writing system for the serious whiter. 
It's especially useful for fixing plot holes and weak characters.” 


* * * & Editor's Choice, PC Magazine, July 1999 


“The best program for either a novice or a blocked wnter. While 
you still, of course, offer the raw matenal, it truly does help you 
arrange it.” 

—Software Review, Fiction Writer, July 1999 


“Rating: Excellent. The most versatile and dynamic program of 
its kind, Dramatica is a sophisticated and intuitive tool than can 
benefit both novice and professional.” 


—Software Review, Writer's Digest 





The CRAFT of turning your story into a correctly formatted script is made 
so much easier by using Movie Magic Screenwriter”. It’s literally as simple as 
pressing Tab and Enter to move between action, character name, dialog, and 
other elements. What's unique about Screenwriter’s auto-recognition feature is 
the way it pops up lists of all available Int/Ext scene headings, locations, times- 
of-day, character names, extensions, and transitions. You choose by typing a 
letter, not by reaching for the mouse or a function key. Your fingers stay on the 
keyboard, always ready for your creative thoughts to flow onto the page! 














It outranked Final Draft™, Scriptware™, and ScriptThing™ in 
the Writer's Guild of Amenca 1999 Software Review 

http:/Awga.org/tools/scriptsoftware/ 
“Fast, flexible, and intuitive, Movie Magic Screenwriter puts noth- 
ing but ease between the writer and the word. Now if it could 
only solve the problem of the blank page...” 


—Wes Craven, writer/director/producer 
50 Violins, Scream, Nightmare On Elm Street 


‘Life begins with the first draft, but the movie isn't bom until 
many revisions later. | couldn't have a better midwife that Movie 
Magic Screenwnier!” 
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—John Fasano, screenwriter 
The Hunchback, Another 48 Hours, Tombstone. 
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SCREENPLAYS 


BOWFINGER 


A spit-and-vinegar filmmaker demonstrates 
that desperation is a great motivator. An antic 
Hollywood tale by a comic master. 


Screenplay by Steve Martin 


can / 


A Talk with Steve Martin 
BEING JOHN MALKOVICH 


Would you like to be someone else? Be inside 
someone elses head? Step right up, and read this 
ingenious burlesque of metaphysics and desire. 
Screenplay by Charlie Kaufman 


A Talk with Charlie Kaufman 
MIDNIGHT RUN 


Bounty hunters, FBI agents, underworld mooks— 
everyone wants the Duke, but only Jack Walsh is 
hunery enough to bring him in. Comedy on the run. 


Screenplay by George Gallo 


A Talk with George Gallo 


FEATURE 


BEHIND THE SHADOWS: 
FILM NOIR’S DARK ROOTS 


A look at the early screenwriters of film noir and the 
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cynical times that created this darkly subversive genre. 


By Lee Server 


Groucho & Harpo Marx 
A Nivht at the Opera, MGM, 1935 





SHORT SUBJECTS 


Lieberman in Love 
By Polly Platt 


Who says money cant buy you love? An Oscar-winning short 


Script Doctor 
By Adam, Jordan and Scott Fields 


Is this any way to treat a sick screenplay? 


DEPARTMENTS 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


This Issue’s Illustrators: 
Victor Juhasz, Zelda Bean, Tim Bower, 
Esther Pearl Watson, David Johnson 


POV 1: Die Laughing: | 

Funniest Moments in Film 

By Andrew Bergman, Marshall Brickman, Richard 
LaGravenese, Larry Karaszewski, James Schamus, 
Joan Tewkesbury, Joe Tropiano, Alan Zweibel 


POV 2: Robert Downey: 


Conversation with an Absurdist 
By Steven Heller 


POV 3: Off the Page: 


A Guide to Screenplay Readings 
By Roland Legiardi-laura 


KEYNOTE ESSAY: 
What's So Funny 
By Raymond Durgnat 
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EDITOR 


In the language of screen comedians four of the main 
grades of laugh are the litter, the youl. the bellylaugh and the 
boffo. The titter is just a titter. The youl is a runaway tiller. 
Anyone who bas ever had the pleasure knows all about a belly- 
laugh. The boffo is the laugh that kills. An ideally good gag, 
perfectly constructed and played, would bring the victim up 
this ladder of laughs by cruelly controlled degrees to the top 
rung, and would then proceed to wobble, shake, wave and 
brandish the ladder until he groaned for mercy. Then, after 
the shortest possible time out for recuperation, he would feel 
the first wicked lickling of the comedian’s whip once more 
and start up a new ladder. 

—James Agee, “Comedy’s Greatest Era,” Life magazine, 1949 


James Agee, | believe, would have enjoyed the screenplays 
published in Scerario this issue—Steve Martin's Bow/inger, 
Charlie Kaufman's Being John Malkovich and George Gallo's 
Midnight Run—three great comedic scripts that illicit not just 
the escalating delirium Agee writes about, but a kind of sardonic 
humor where laughter is not only heard but darkly felt. 

Steve Martin's Bow/inger screenplay runs the gamut of the 
Agee-meter: from titter to boffo. As Martin says in his interview 
this issue, “I wanted to create something classic in comedy. To 
me that means creating inevitability in the comic sense.” 
Bow finger is an affectionate, satirical portrait of a chutzpah- 
driven desperado director whose ingenious end-run on the Holly- 
wood monolith would make any guerrilla filmmaker jealous— 
Bobby Bowfinger essentially steals his movie, star and all. “Com- 
edy is in someway profound, in the sense that it distorts reality,” 
says Martin. “Anyone can relate to Bow/finger, anybody who's 
ever had a hope or a dream.” 

Charlie Kaufman devilishly explores the corkscrew nature of 
desire and creativity in his Being Jobn Malkovich screenplay, a 
deliriously inventive, surrealist farce that brings hilarious new 
meaning to terms like “voyeurism” and “romantic triangle.” 
“If | put disparate things together,” Kaufman says in his inter- 
view this issue, “I have to figure out what to do with them, so it 
puts me in a position of challenging myself.” A fictional portrait 
of the real actor John Malkovich is a central element in the script. 
“T like taking the truth and screwing with it,” says Kaufman. “1 
guess that’s one thing comedy can be broken down into—you set 
up an expectation, then you go in another direction.” 

Midnight Run, George Gallo’s 1988 screenplay, deftly combines 
two genres, the road movie and the buddy flick. Fallen cop- 
cum-bounty hunter Jack Walsh drags his handcuffed charge 
cross-country by train, plane and car, and along the way is 
unexpectedly resurrected by the wry embezzler chained to his 
wrist. A shrewd mix of quiet emotional moments and wild action 


“S NOTE 


sequences fuels the script’s undercurrent of building humor. In 
his interview this issue, Gallo says, “Midnight Run is a story of 
near misses. Of things colliding, of just missing each other. 
Everything is off by just one-half of one click.” 

In this issue's keynote, “What's So Funny,” Raymond Durgnat 
analyzes the deceptive simplicity of comedy. As he says in his 
essay, “Humor involves a brief boggling of the mind, we often 
laugh without quite knowing why.” Durgnat takes on that ques- 
tion of why we laugh, offers a series of answers, and suggests 
along the way that it’s high time comedy be taken, well, seriously. 

For a POV this issue Scevario sent a call-out to comedy 
screenwriters, asking for what they considered were their 
favorite, funniest moments in film. We received a range of 
responses, from the bawdy to the sinister, and we present them 
here in “Die Laughing.” 

Robert Downey, who wrote and directed such sardonic films 
as Pulney Swope and Greaser's Palace, is interviewed by Steven 
Heller in a second POV this issue, “Conversation with an Absurdist.” 
“| finally figured out screenplays,” says Downey. “It gives 
[them] energy if someone's in a hurry, and everybody who they 
run into is in their way.” 

Roland Legiardi-Laura, director of The Fifth Night screenplay 
reading series in New York, has written a POV this issue on the 
fine points of doing a successful live reading of a script-in- 
progress. In “Off the Page,” Legiardi-Laura takes us through the 
pros and cons of the entire process, from the script edit and cast- 
ing to publicity and staging. 

Both short film scripts this issue are comedic. Polly Platt’s 
Lieberman in Love is a “who's on first” triple-cross romantic 
triangle in which the mark and the hustler continually switch 
bases. The film, directed by Christine Lahti, won the 1996 Acade- 
my Award for best live-action short. Scrip! Doctor is a witty, 
debut short film script by Adam, Jordan and Scott Fields, a fra- 
ternal writing/directing team. Scrip/ Doctor follows a few ailing 
screenplays, and along the way we witness the gruesomely funny 
surgical procedures involved in trying to resuscitate a terminally 
sick script. 

In this issue’s feature essay, “Behind the Shadows: Film 
Noir's Dark Roots,” Lee Server explores the political and social 
landscape that spawned a cynical, clandestine film style, and 
the way in which the mise en scene of those early noirs was 
created, in part, by the alienated and seditious nature of the 
venre’s first screenwriters. 

And please take a look at www.scenariomag.com, Scenario’s 
Web site, which includes links to related film sites and material 
you may have missed from previous issues of Scerario, includ- 
ing interviews with such screenwriting greats as Buck Henry and 
John Sayles —Annie Nocenti 
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VICTOR JUHASZ, who illustrated Bow/finger, graduated from 


Parsons School of Design in 1975. His work has appeared in 
many national and international publications, including 7ime, 


Fortune, Sports Ilustrated, The New Yorker, The New York 


Observer and Smart Money. He is a member of the Society of 
~ Graphic Illustrators and the Graphic Artists Guild. Juhasz resides 
in Elizabeth, New Jersey, with his soon-to-be-wife, Terri, and is 
the proud father of three sons: Max, Alex and Ben. 


Illustrator of Being John Malkovich, ZELDA BEAN gradu- 
ated with honors from Washington University (St. Louis) School 
of Art in 1995 with an MEA in Graphic Communication/IIlustra- 
tion. She now teaches illustration at Washington University, Font- 
bonne College in St. Louis, and St. Louis Community College at 
Meramec, Missouri. Her clients include American Airlines, Double- 
day-Dell, Baltimore Magazine and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Originally from Southern California, Bean lives in St. Louis with 


her husband, ceramic artist Tom Dykas, her cat Uber-Kitty, and 
her lizard Mr. Binky. 

TIM BOWER, a New York City-based illustrator, illustrated 
Midnight Run. His clients include 7he New yorker, Time, 
Rolling Stone and Entertainment Weekly. 

Growing up in the Dallas/Fort Worth area, ESTHER PEARL 
WATSON has a BEA from Art Center College of Design in Pasade- 
na, California, and currently lives in Brooklyn, New York. Illus- 


trator of this issue’s “Short Subjects,” Her has also drawn for 7he 

New Yorker, Rolling Stone, and Travel and Leisure. Her books 

include Zalking to Angels, The Adventures of Jules and Gertie 
~ and, in collaboration with husband Mark Todd, 7he Pain Tree 
and Other Angst-Ridden Poetry, a collection of teenage poetry. 


DAVID JOHNSON, who did the portraits of Steve Martin and 
George Gallo, has been published in Zime, Business Week, The 
New York Times Book Review and Sports Illustrated, among 
other publications. He currently lives in New Canaan, Connecticut. 

Illustrator of this issue’s Keynote and POVs 2 and 3, SCOTT 
MENCHIN has done assignments for 7he New York Times, GQ, 
Time, Newsweek, Dr. Pepper and Intel. He illustrated the chil- 
dren's books Man Gave Names to All the Animals, based on the 
lyrics of a Bob Dylan song, 7he Day The Whale Came and Plen- 
ty’ of Pockets, all three published by Harcourt Brace. He lives in 
New York City and teaches at Pratt Institute. 


DIE LAUGHING 


LARRY KARASZEWSKI., co-writer, with Scott Alexander, of 
Man on the Moon, The People vs. Larry Flynt, Ed Wood 


| like pure comedy. I don’t want heart or romance or sub- 
plots about real estate schemes. Give me jokes and loony set 
pieces. I like the Marx Brothers before Thalberg. | don’t need 
things to make sense. Comedy shouldn't make sense. Why 
would anyone hire Groucho to run a university? Or a coun- 
try? Because it’s funny! My favorite comedy director is an 
obscure 1930s-1940s Universal Studios hack named Edward 
Cline. His films are completely surreal and laugh-out-loud 
funny. His movies run about 69 minutes long and all they 
care about is the joke. 
Scott Alexander and I 
recently directed our 
first film almost as an 
homage to Cline. My 
favorite scene of his is 
from Never Give a 
Sucker an Even Break 
starring W.C. Fields. 
Fields is in the outside 
drinking section of an 
airplane (!) when his 
bottle falls off the side. 
He jumps out of the 
plane, flies along for 
awhile, and catches his 
booze in mid-air! He 
lands and bounces for 
a few minutes on a 
huge bed which be- 
longs to a beautiful 
young blonde. They 
kiss and talk, but 
nothing they say to 
each other makes any sense. Margaret Dumont shows up 
with an oversize Great Dane and tries to smooch with Fields. 
This makes him jump into a basket and free-fall down a 
five-mile-high cliff. The scene is so weird and funny that a 
studio executive actually interrupts the film to yell at Fields: 
“This script is an insult to a man’s intelligence—even mine! 
It’s impossible, inconceivable and incomprehensible! And 
besides that, it's no good!!!” It’s also one of the funniest 
scenes of all time. | 






















JOAN TEWKESBURY, writer of Nashville, Thieves Like Us 


A few favorites, not all, but a few: 


Bathing Beauty: Red Skelton and Esther Williams, the 
old sticky candy-wrapper gag. 

M*A*S*H: Sally Kellerman and Robert Duval making 
love into the microphone hidden under the cot and having 
it broadcast all over the camp. 

The Full Monty: The car suicide scene. 

American Beauty: Kevin Spacey working at the drive-in- 

- burger and busting 
q Annette Bening and 
Peter Gallagher. 
Some Like It Hot: 
Jack Lemmon and 
Tony Curtis as girl- 
friends sleeping on 
the train. | 
The Thin Man: 
[Nick Charles] wak- 
ing at four in the 
morning and mixing 
a drink from a bar at 
the foot of the bed. 


There are hundreds 
more, but these stand 
out. 


MARSHALL BRICKMAN, co- 
writer, with Woody Allen, of Avie 
Hall, Sleeper, Manhattan, Man- 


1. W.C. Fields’ //’s a Gift. Includes classic bit with henpecked Fields having break- Nelson Eddy and Jeanette McDon- 
fast with his wife and son. The son, getting on his nerves, whines: ald singing “Indian Love Call” in 
Rose Marie (1936). 


Son: Don't cha love me, Pop? 


Fields raises his hand as if to bit the kid but his wife 
intercedes, to which Fields responds: 


Fields: Well, he’s not gonna tell me I don’t love him! 






Also, Fields opening his general store, including a 
hilarious bit with a blind man, a display of light bulbs, 
and a glass front door . . . you do the math. 


2. All About Eve. Every line, every performance . . . 
but, in particular, the scene in which Eve self-effacingly 


apologizes to Margo: 


Eve: I have no right being anyone's understudy, least 
of all yours. 


To which Bette Davis has the absolute perfect timing: 


Margo: I’m sure you underestimate yourself, Eve, you 


: : Writer and director credits of the films mentioned 
always do . . . (turning to Lloyd) As you were saying . . . 


Airplane! (1980) Written and Directed by Jim Abrahams, 
\. David Zucker and Jerry Zucker 


All About Eve (1950) Directed by Joseph L. Mankiewicz 


3. Some Like It Hot. The entire movie, front to back. J 
One of my favorite moments being between Jack Lemmon 


and Joe E. Brown when they first meet. Brown is trying to “ia | ee ; Based on the story “The Wisdom of Eve” by Mary Or 
put the moves on Lemmon (who's in drag) in front of the oe ee 
wii: : American Beauty (1999) Directed by Sam Mendes 
Brown: Which of these instruments do you play? ; Screenplay by Alan Ball 
Lemmon: (anno Bull fiddle. Bathing Beauty (1944) Directed by George Sidney 
( yes) : Screenplay by Dorothy Kingsley, Allen Boretz and Frank 
Brown: Oh, fascinating. Do you use a bow or just pluck it? Waldman 
Lemmon: (lasciviously) Most of the time, I slap it. Crimes and Misdemeanors (1989) Written and Directed 
y) ai by Woody Allen 
Brown: You must be quite a pall The Full Monty (1997) Directed by Peter Cattaneo 


Lemmon: Wanna bet? Screenplay by Simon Beaufoy 


; ; : : : ye Hannah and Her Sisters (1986) Written and Directed b 
4. The Producers. The first twenty minutes is that miraculous fusion of writing, Woo ; Alen : es — 


acting and directing. It’s perfect. 
It's a Gift (1934) Directed by Norman 7. McLeod 
5. Young Frankenstein. Frankenstein (Peter Boyle) meets the Blind Man (Gene Story by Charles Bogle (W.C Fields) 


Hackman) . . . Or Madeline Kahn discovering the “Sweet Mystery of Life .” Screenplay by Jack Cunningham and J.P McEvoy 


M°A°S°H (1970) Directed by Robert Altman. Novel by 
Richard Hooker. Screenplay by Ring Lardner, Jr 


UTgry s/n 


6. Hannab and Her Sisters. Woody contemplating suicide, deciding he'd have to 
murder his whole family as well because his death would kill them. “It would be a 


bloodbath.” . .. Woody becomes Christian . .. Woody and a coked-out Dianne Wiest A Night at the Opera (1935) Directed by Sam Wood 
listening to Bobby Short. Screenplay by George S. Kaufman and Morrie Ryskind 
edd e is eS Never Give a Sucker an Even Break (1941) Directed by 
7. Crimes and M eanors. Alan Alda—*Comedy is y plus time. Edward Cline. Story by Otis Criblecoblis (W.C. Fields) 
8. Airplane! | remember walking down Third Avenue with my date, doubling over Screenplay by John |. Neville and Prescott Chaplin 
in the street as we recapped the movie. The Producers (1968) Written and Directed by Mel 


Brooks 


Rose Marie (1936) Directed by W.S. Van Dyke 
Screenplay by Frances Goodrich, Albert Hackett, Alice 
Quer Miller 


ANDREW BERGMAN, writer of 7he /n-Laws, Fletch, 
The Freshman, and co-writer, with Richard Pryor and 
Mel Brooks, of Blazing Saddles 


There is no end to moments in movies that I have 
found hilarious, many of them in comedies. Here are 
a few standouts. I think the common thread is their 
uniqueness. Understand that I am obviously overlook- 
ing dozens of other beauties, past and present. 


W.C. Fields as grocer Harold Bissonette in /t’s a 
Gift, unsuccessfully attempting to sleep on the porch 
of his three-decker house, being interrupted by a 
rolling coconut, an insurance salesman and bitching 
neighbors. 

Chico Marx’s great “City Hall” speech in A Night at 
the Opera, when, disguised as a famed Russian avia- 
tor, he explains his trans-Atlantic flight as follows: 
“The first-a time we fly to America we get half-way 
across the ocean and then, guess-a what? We run 
outta gas and we gotta go back.” 

The band’s increasingly convoluted attempts to 
walk from dressing room to the stage at their “Cleve- 
land” concert in 7his Is Spinal Tap. “Rock and roll, 
rock and roll.” 

The “Springtime For Hitler” number in 7he Pro- 
ducers: “We're moving at a faster pace. Look out, here 
comes the Master Race!” 


JAMES SCHAMUS, writer of Ride With the Devil and 
The Ice Storm 


About the funniest moment I've ever had was during a 
screening of the late Russian master Andrei Tarkovsky’s 
Solaris. Solaris is a very long metaphysical sci-fi movie in 
which a group of very depressed Russian astronauts get 
depressed in outer space. The screening I went to was 
about a decade ago at the Cinema Village in New York, as 
part of a Tarkovsky festival, and there was a great deal of 
anticipation about what at the time was a rare chance to 
see the film on screen. The print was in terrible shape, the 
theater was crowded and hot, and by the third hour, the 
actors’ (occasional) sonorous Russian voices, subtitled in 
the International Subtitle Style, had lulled most of the 
audience into a discreet state of somnolent entropy. 
Which made the sound that greeted us at the changeover 
to the film’s final reel all the more shocking, as a cheesy 
dubbed version had somehow been stored in the vicinity 
of our print, the final reel of which had migrated over to 
the subtitled version. Suddenly, in the voice of a Midwest- 
ern baseball sportscaster, our Russian hero bellowed out 
some request for another vodka or something, and all 
300 of us in the audience leapt from our slumbers and 
wailed with a laughter so infectious it didn’t stop until 
the final credits rolled. 


Here is my contribution to your comedy issue: 


Bialystock: What's the matter with you? 


JOE TROPIANO, co-writer, with Stanley Tucci, of Big Night 


Solaris (1972) Directed by Andrei Tarkovsky 
Novel by Stanislaw Lem . Screenplay by Friedrich Goren 
stein and Andrei Tarkovsky 


Some Like It Hot (1959) Directed by Billy Wilder 
Screenplay by |.A.L. Diamond and Billy Wilder 


The Thin Man (1934) Directed by W.S. Van Dyke 
Novel by Dashiell Hammett. Screenplay by Frances 
Goodrich and Albert Hackett 


Where's Poppa? (1970) Directed by Carl Reiner 
Screenplay by Robert Klane, based on his novel 


Young Frankenstein (1974) Directed by Mel Brooks 
Screenplay by Mel Brooks and Gene Wilder 





Bloom: I’m hysterical! I’m having hysterics. I’m hysterical. | can’t stop wh 
I get like this. I can’t stop. I'm hysterical. Oh my God! 


Bloom begins to scream. Bialystock throws water on him. 


Bloom: I’m. . . wet. I’m wet. I’m hysterical and I’m wet. I'm in pain and I’ 
wet and I’m still hysterical! 


[ dunno why this moment from Mel Brooks’ 7be Producers just gets me eve 
time. Maybe it’s because Gene Wilder's portrayal of repressed-accountant-turne 
crooked-theatrical-producer Leo Bloom is beyond brilliant (not to say that Ze 
Mostel is a slouch). Or maybe it’s because I admire Brooks’ hilarious use of wo 
repetition in the scene. Or maybe it’s because I have a big place in my heart f 
the movie, one of the funniest I know, which I first saw at a time in my life wh: 
I was feeling very Leo Bloom-ish—not a little timid and looking for a lit 
risk—and then decided to become a writer. Or maybe it’s because, now toiling 
the screenwriting trade, | often feel in pain and wet and still hysterical, no matt 
how many glasses of water my loved ones throw on me. 






For over 30 years, Robert Downey 
has helped define the vanguard of 
independent filmmaking and Ameri- 
can absurdist comedy, writing and 
directing corrosively observant social 
satires. He is perhaps best known for 
his films Putney Swope (1969), an 
attack on the predominantly white 
advertising industry, Pound (1970), 
featuring humans as dogs in a city 
plagued by a serial killer, and 
Greaser'’s Palace (1972), about a 
hipster Jesus searching for truth in 
the Wild West. Downey also directed 
Joseph Papp's production of Sticks 
and Bones for television. His most 
recent film is Hugo Pool (1997). 

How did Start In 


you get youl 


movies? 


| was an off-off-off-Broadway playwright, 
and | used to put on plays at the Charles 
Theater on Avenue B in New York City at 
midnight on weekends after the films 
were over. At the time, a friend of mine 
said, “You know, if we get a camera, we 
can make a movie out of the next thing 
you write. Then you don’t have to think 
about getting a theater.” 


So you had no movie experience? 


None. But I got a good education at the 
Bleecker Street Cinema. | was there more 
than Jonathan Demme, | think. 


Were your plays at that time satiric: 
comic? absurd? 
All of the above. 


Similar to your films? 


| think so, yeah. In one of the plays, the 
actors were missiles in underground silos 
waiting to launch. They'd have discussions 
with each other like, “I don’t want to go, 
my parts are fucked up.” While another 
one said, “I can’t wait to go.” 


What was vour first film? 


It was about a Civil War soldier who 


wakes up a hundred years later in New 
York. It was called Ball's Bluff, but it 
ended up in a film called No More 
Excuses that was five separate vignettes. | 
took Ball's Bluff and mixed it with four 
other shorts like in a cement mixer and 
when it came out, well, it was like a 
(William S.] Burroughs thing. 


| recall that the poster for No More 
Excuses featured a weird photo ol 


chimpanzees. What was that about? 


That segment was about a priest who ends 
up in bed with a monkey and a woman, 
while the Monkees’ theme song—* Hey 
hey we're the Monkees” —played in the 
background. Another segment was a 





satire about assassination: | did a 
sequence about President Garfield, who all 
these would-be assassins missed—finally 
somebody plugged him in the ladies room 
at the Washington Railroad station as he 
was taking a shortcut. 


You also did a movie called Chafed 
Elbows... 


It was about a guy who marries his mother 
and they go on welfare and have a child. 
Makes sense now, doesn’t it? Back then it 
was kind of weird. 


| was 14 when | saw it at the Gate 
Theater. | had never seen anything as 
shockingly absurd. 


Then it was moved from there to the 
Bleecker and put together with [Kenneth 
Anger's] Scorpio Rising. There was a guy 





who programmed the Bleecker named 
Marshall Lewis who put Scorpio and 
Chafed on a double bill, which ran a long 
time. It was great for me, because an 
hour film couldn't be placed anywhere. 
But Marshall made it happen. And he did 
something else that I've never forgotten. 
One day he said, “C'mon back of the 
screen, | want to show you something.” 
So we were in back of the screen looking 
through at the audience—the screen is 
just little holes, you know. And he said, 
“Take a look at your film now,” so I saw 
some people smiling, other people asleep, 
people making out. It was very educational 
and I never forgot that. 


When you made your early films, 
Vietnam protest was beginning and 
the culture was socially and politically 
shifting to the left. Were you very 
politically active then? 


Yeah, somewhat. But | didn’t notice the 
‘60s, as it was later portrayed, while it 
was happening. 


Nonetheless, once yout film Putney 


Swope was released — that brilliant 
satire on the stupidity of Madison 
Avenue and the racial inequalities 
inherent in the profession — did you 
have any idea that you were reaching 


4 counterculture audience? 


No. not at all. The weirdest thing that’s ever 
happened to me regarding who watches 
these things is, | was at Temple University in 
1972 doing a Pulney Swope lecture, and a 
guy came up to me after the screening, 
there were about four or five kids around, 
and he said, “Mr. Downey"—which scared 
me anyway, | wasn’t that old, | was in my 
30s—"'I want to thank you for getting me 
into advertising.” And that’s when I said, 
wait a minute, | don’t know what I'm 
doing, people can read things any way they 
want. For this guy to want to go into adver- 
tising after seeing Puney was ludicrous. 


You had made these underground 
films which acquired a cult following, 
then all of a sudden Putney Swope 
appears in first-run movie theaters, 


announced with an ad that reads: 
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“Up Madison Avenue: 


By the way, when finished, Pu/ney was 
turned down by everybody. The only rea- 
son it took off was because of Don Rugoff, 
who owned a number of big New York the- 
aters. He came to a screening one night, 
and was late; | was at the door, and he was 
trying to push the door open, and I said, 
“You can't come in, you're late, whoever 
you are.” And he said, “I’m going to take 
your movie, if it is your movie.” And | 
said, you're full of shit, or something like 
that. And he said, “Let me in there and 
don't be such a prick.” So I let him in, he 
went down front, and he starts turning 
around looking at other people looking at 
the movie. And at the end of the thing, he 
came up to the guy who put up the money 
and said, “I'm taking the movie, you're 
opening in two weeks.” And he says to me, 
“C'mon over and check the ad.” I went 
over to his office, and the ad was better 
than the movie, it said “Up Madison 
Avenue,” and | said, it’s great. Rugoff said, 
“OK, now we hit the street,” and he starts 
showing it to anybody. He made that film. 
He spent money on advertising it, he had 
fun with it. 

Where did the idea for Putney 
Swope come from? 


| was making experimental commercials 
at a place called Filmex, and there was a 
black guy there who was doing what I was 
doing. One day, he said to me, “I saw your 
paycheck, you're getting more money than 
| am.” So | said we should go see the boss. 
We went into his office, and I said a line 
that ended up in Puéney: “I'm making 
twice as much as this guy, give him a raise 
or give me less, but we should be getting 
the same.” And without even looking at the 
guy, he said to me, “If 1 give him a raise, 
I've got to give you a raise, and it's going to 
cost me money.” And I said, “No, I don't 
want a raise.” But he said no. So in that 
repartee there was a film about black guys 
in advertising. In my scene, the white guy 
goes in and asks Putney Swope, the black 
man who runs the agency, for a raise and 
is told, “If 1 give you a raise, | have to give 
everybody else a raise, and I'm going to be 
right back where we started.” 


Did other experiments done while at 


Filmex find their way into Putney 
Swope? 


No, but one of them went into the film 
with the Civil War soldier [Ball's Bluff]; it 
was about Preparation H: “Use Prepara- 
tion H and you can kiss your hemorrhoids 
goodbye.” And the people who made that 
product said, We're going to take it to 
festivals but you can’t put that on the air. 
| did another one with the actress Donna 
Mills, who was 16 then. We did a spot for 
Albelene face cream. So we had her come 
in on a Saturday, with a little three-man 
crew, and she's in a coffin with make-up 
that makes her 120 years old, and every 
time she wipes, she’s ten years younger, 
until she’s finally in the coffin in a 
miniskirt and the voiceover says, “Albelene, 
the look-younger cream, good for diaper 
rash, too.” Then we cut to a shot of my 
little son [Robert Downey, Jr.], naked. 
Actually, the client almost went for that. 


For a satire on advertising and race 
relations, you use fascinating stereo- 
types of the blacks who work at the 
once white-owned agency. | mean, 
now it would be the equivalent ot 
rappers and gangstas. You even had 
a Black Panther and a Black Muslim 
as agency execs. Very funny stuff. 


Well, Putney thinks he’s a Black Panther, to 
try to ingratiate himself with the real ones. 
But I have to tell you, I had to see it about 
a year ago because they were making a 
new print at the lab for a video thing or 
something, and I was bored by half of it. 


After Putney Swope, you wrote and 
directed Pound, an absurdist film 
that casts people as dogs in a city 
terrified by a rogue killer. How did 
Pound happen? 


A guy named Floyd Peterson, who did 
commercials and trailers for movie 
companies, said he'd give me $500 a 
week to write whatever | wanted. 


Pound is slicker in terms of produc- 
tion—it was in color whereas Putney 
was in black-and-white. But, like Put- 
ney, it was hysterically funny. | 
remember the scene with the TV 
weatherman where he’s giving the 


forecast while playing the maracas. | 
still think that’s one of the funniest 
things I've seen. 


When | took Pound to United Artists, the 
executive of production there said, with a 
straight face, after seeing the film, “1 
thought this was going to be animated.” 
Now where do we go from there? And the 
other guy, who's head of distribution, says 
in a punishing way, “We're going to put 
you on a double bill with [Fellini's] 
Satyricon.” | couldn't wait. So they 
opened it in New York, it ran about eight 
weeks, and then it did go out with 
Satyricon, and | was ecstatic. 


Your next film was Greaser's Palace, 
a story about a Jesus-like guy in a 
zoot suit (played by Allan Arbus) 
plunked down in a Western town. 
You were getting even more abstract 
as you went along. This movie was 
before Nashville, but there was a 
Nashville-simultaneity-quality to it. 


The movie is about a lot of people trying 
to seek an answer in the middle of 
nowhere. But Arbus, the Christ figure or 
whatever, has such a great walk you think 
he knows where he’s going, even though 
he says, I’m on my way to Jerusalem to be 
a singer, dancer, actor, whatever he’s talking 
about. He found a way into that to make 
it believable for himself. 


Did you say to him when you gave 
him the role, “You are Christ?” 


No, because | never call him that. 
Why the zoot suit? 


| just thought it was an interesting way to 
dress since it was of a different time. He just 
parachutes in from out of time, walking 
around trying to get to Jerusalem. 


How do you make a funny film? 


Alan Arkin once said the best thing about 
my work is when the actors don’t know it’s 
Continued on page 188 


Steven Heller's recent books are Design Literacy 
(continued) and Sex Appeal: The Art of Allure in 
Graphic Design and Advertising (Allworth 
Press). He is co-author of the forthcoming 
Wedding Bell Blues: America’s Romance with 
Holy Matrimony (Chronicle Books). 
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In an attempt to offer an antidote to the 
fickle, cliquish inequities that create an 
access bottleneck to screenplays of quality, 
my friend and former assistant Amy Henry 
and I hit upon the idea of a screenplay 
reading series. We hoped that by doing 
staged readings of quality scripts we could 
usurp the usual “it’s who you know’ script 
acquisition process. By quality, | simply 
mean scripts that have something to say 
about politics, love, art—in short, life— 
and manage to say it with style. 

Six years and 175 screenplay readings 
later, with 33 of those scripts either pro- 
duced or in production, I can say with 
confidence that The Fifth Night series has 


had absolutely no success in upending the 
beast that spends billions annually, unre- 
pentantly spewing out entertainment-grade 
mush. What we did manage to do, however, 
is kick in the back door of the Wonderful 
World of Film Development and create a 
space, a launching pad, an environment 
weighted toward the screenwriter. 

William Goldman, after attending one 
of our readings, said that he had never 
been to a reading before and had never 
had one of his own scripts read. The 
implication from the writer of Butch Cas- 
sidy and the Sundance Kid and All the 
President's Men was that he hadn't 
needed readings of his scripts. On the 
other hand, Alan Arkin called us the day 
after he had performed in one of our 
readings and enthusiastically suggested 
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that we do these everyday rather than on 
our paltry once-a-week schedule. Thus are 
the poles of debate on the inherent value 
of doing a live reading of a screenplay. 

Readings can serve two basic purposes: 
aesthetic and promotional. Hearing your 
script read allows you the opportunity to 
observe what works and what doesn't, to 
feel the rhythms of the piece, check story 
development against pacing, see if the 
lines you wrote are really funny, deter- 
mine whether some characters are truly 
needed or if additional scenes are required. 
In general, the reading takes the script 
out of your head and gives it its first 
major reality check. 

As for the promotional value of a read- 
ing, if you're a Bill Goldman or Nora 
Ephron, all you really need is your name 


on the title page and you're guaranteed 
serious attention. For the rest of us, the sit- 
uation is a little more difficult. At a well- 
prepared reading, you'll have a good mix 
of friends and supporters attending, as well 
as a sound base of industry professionals, 
i.e., producers, agents, development execs 
and entertainment lawyers. Putting them 
all in one room and turning up the heat 
just a tad is politely known as creating a 
seller's market. Development types are 
inundated with scripts and more than 
likely rely on the coverage supplied by an 
equally overworked reader. A live reading 
offers a way for your script to step away 
from the pack, create a buzz, make face-to- 
face contact with a mogul. There are those 
who swear by readings because they believe 
that producers have lost the art of interpret- 
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*\ GUIDE TO LIVE SCREENPLAY READINGS 


ing text on a page. Depending on the state 
of your career at the time of the reading, 
you might walk away from it with an agent 
or two, a lawyer, a writing assignment and 
a number of companies all vying for a 
crack at your script. Of course, there is also 
the hoped-for Grand Prize—a producer 
with the will and money to make your 
film. On the other hand, you might simply 
go home with a stomach-ache. All of those 
things have occurred at our series. 

A well-produced reading can also be a 
primal moment for an audience. At its 
best, a screenplay reading is its own aber- 
rant art form, echoing the ancient process 
of storytelling. The listeners get a rare 
chance to exercise their atrophied, post- 
modern, MTV-lubricated imaginations. 
For over a year, we had a group of Belgian 





chemists attending our readings with no 
other inducement than the pleasure of 
hearing stories told gracefully and with- 
out pyrotechnical interface. 

Finally, as one screenwriter told me, 
the value of the reading for him was to 
break the cycle of working in isolation, 
hear his words come alive off the page 
and get a chance, perhaps the only 
chance, to see what his story might be like 
if it were a film. 

If you're still with me, you might want 
to know how to put one of these events 
together. There are two basic types of read- 
ings: the “table reading” and the “backers’ 
audition” (terms borrowed from the the- 
ater, where readings are commonplace). 

The table reading is easy to set up and 
everybody should do at least one after 
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completing a script in any genre. Simply 
get a big table, add eight or ten friends, 
preferably actors, a case of beer, a couple 
of pizzas, a tape recorder and a notepad. 
Make sure no one has parts in which they 
are forced to talk to themselves. Assign the 
narration to a strong reader who can read 
well at a good clip. Do nof read any of the 
parts yourself. At the end of the reading, 
ask the participants to comment on the 
script. Don’t get defensive, take notes, and 
listen. Thank everyone profusely for their 
time, clean up the mess, have a good cry, 
go to bed, get up the next morning and 
rework the script based on the best and 
most thoughtful comments. You'll now 
have a handy tape of the reading, which 
should serve to remind you, sometimes 
painfully, of the problematic passages in 
your script. You can do this type of reading 
a couple of times, at least until you run 
out of friends and/or beer money. It’s a 
good idea to use different people each 
time. This way, you'll get some inkling of 
whether the problems are actually in the 
script or just a reader's poor interpretation. 

The backers’ audition is quite another 
matter. Here, you're putting it all on the 
line. You're not likely to get a second 
chance to do this type of reading if the first 
one is a failure. People simply won't show 
up to a reading of the same script twice, so 
you better feel damn sure you have some- 
thing that is going to work in this format. 
It doesn’t have to be a perfect script. In fact, 
as Alexandra Berger, our project director, 
says, “I've never read one of those.” The 
work just needs to be far enough along to 
merit a public presentation. 

Not every script is suited for a backers’ 
reading. Science-fiction, horror, sight-gag 
comedy, dialogue-lite films like Hiroshima, 
Mon Amour and action-adventure won't 
work. In fact, it will probably hurt your 
chances to have an audience sit through 
two hours of * . .. ship hits iceberg, incredi- 
ble ripping and cracking sounds are heard . 
.. passengers oblivious, continue to waltz in 
the first-class ballroom . . . °° What works 
best are character-driven, dialogue-driven 
pieces. That doesn’t mean they have to be 
small movies, but they should be about 
story and character, not visual effects. 

THE SCRIPT EDIT. The first thing you 


have to do is edit the script for the read- 
ing. The experience of hearing a screen- 
play is different from reading it on the 
page. When Eddy Herch, our dramaturge, 
edits a script for 7he Fifth Night, we end 
up cutting about 20-25% of it. | know that 
sounds frightening but we generally 
accomplish this painlessly by removing 
all unnecessary directions like “cut to,” 
“interior,” “exterior,” “night,” “day,” as 
well as any camera directions. We then 
ruthlessly pare down the narrative. Narra- 
tive tends to be overwritten for a reading. 
We do very little, if any, cutting of dia- 
logue, although we might suggest an 
occasional scene or character be dropped 
if we feel that will help move the story 
more clearly for the audience. If a script 
drags during the reading, it’s suicide. 

THE CAST. The most important aspect 
of giving a reading after preparation of the 
script itself is cast selection. One delusional 





A good rehearsal is 
one in which you exit 
the theater feeling 
depressed. 





wagon the film industry has hitched itself 
to is the reductivist myth known as “actors’ 
box-office draw.” This sad substitution of 
thought for pseudo-science has sucked in 
the smaller studios as well as many inde- 
pendent filmmakers. You can either ignore 
this and get the best actors you can—in 
New York City, with over 25,000 SAG mem- 
bers alone, scaring up good acting talent is 
rarely a problem—or you can succumb 
and try to find a couple of marquee names 
to add luster to your reading. The principal 
problem with going the “star” route is that 
most actors who sport profile names are 
quite busy and while, if they like the script, 
they are usually generous with their time 
and energy, they are often beset with an 
ascending scale of commitments, which 
makes the most sincerely meant promises 
tenuous at best. 

Better to focus on finding the best actors 
you can. How to do that? A casting director 





is the sharpest route to find acting talent. 
Casting directors know who is in town, who 
is not. They know most of the underappreci- 
ated names, what their skill levels are. 
Importantly, they know if a particular actor 
can do a good “cold reading.” Just because 
someone gave a wonderful performance in 
a film, it doesn’t necessarily follow that they 
can do the same onstage with only one 
short rehearsal to find their character. Some 
casting directors will require a fee and some 
will work for you just because they love your 
script and wouldn't mind casting the film if 
it were to be green-lighted. Don’t think you 
can do the casting yourself unless you are 
an actor and have a good Rolodex of fellow 
actors with favors you can call in. 

Also, don’t go casting your girlfriend or 
cousin in key parts and don’t underesti- 
mate the importance of a strong narrator. 
Narrators must be able to read quickly, 
clearly, and bring some color to the text. 
It’s the toughest performance job in a 
reading. Most actors shy away from doing 
narration because they don’t perceive it as 
leading to a part. Work closely with your 
casting director. Help him or her choose 
actors by preparing wish lists of who you 
would want if you could have anyone. 
Write thumbnails of all the characters in 
the film. This will help the casting director 
pick out possible actors and it will help the 
actors themselves sort out their roles. 

Don't take a lot of time trying to cast 
the reading: two to four weeks should do 
it. If you start too soon, many actors may 
commit to the reading but drop out as 
paid work or other opportunities arise. 
Another reason for working with a casting 
director is that inevitably someone will 
pull out of the reading and, in last-minute 
crisis situations, casting directors are best 
able to come up with good replacements. 

VENUE & TIMING. Find a nice spot. 
Something not too large, around 100 
seats—a space that is inviting, cozy and 

Continued on page 188 


Roland Legiardt-Laura is a writer and documen 
tary filmmaker whose film AZU\, about the poetic 
culture of Nicaragua, won nine international 
cinema awards. He is currently working on a doc 
umentary about modern American public schooling. 
The Fifth Night series of screenplay readings is a pro 
gram of the nonprofit organization The Nuyorican 
Poets Café, and ts currently seeking sponsorship. For 
information, call 212-529-9329. 
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KEYNOTE: 





“We laugh when the sea touches our navel.” 
—Humorist Stephen Potter 


Theory of Comedy is a famous banana skin, and sends professors 
flying. When my students at the University of East London sit 
back expecting a rigorous theory of comedy, as many do, | try to 
persuade them it's as unpredictable as experience gener- 
ally. It’s not just one attitude, but many mixtures of 
many attitudes. Not unlike straight drama. 

To illustrate the point, | show the first third of 
Private Benjamin (A980 screenplay Oscar 
nomination, and well-deserved). Goldie 
Hawn plays a Jewish Princess, whose 
bridegroom, while on top of her, has a 
fatal heart attack. Plunged into ner- 
vous breakdown, she joins the Army, 
finds inner freedom of an earthy, wary 
kind, and quits its spiritual security to 
face civilian uncertainties. The story con- 
stantly flip-flops between comedy, farce and 
serious drama with tragic potentialities; 
between mockery of its characters (its hero- 
ine especially), identification with them 
and moral criticism of them. Even 
within its comic range, moods and 
attitudes change (cruel, kind, wistful, 
raunchy). The events are comic or dramatic, 
less in themselves than in depending on the 
reaction shots. When Hawn reacts appropriately, it's drama; when 
she overreacts, it's comedy. Except for the exceptions. There's a 
shot of Hawn’s face which, freeze-framed, would suit a German 
Expressionist painting of heavy angst. But if you keep the shot 


SN 
When Chico Marx treats “viaduct” 
as “Why a duck?,” its not a joke 

about viaducts, or ducks. 
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moving, the feeling flows more lightly, she retains more life, 
bounce, volatility. 

As cardiovascular exercise, hearty laughter beats running up a 
flight of stairs. It can get quite orgasmic: we laugh till our ribs 
ache, we split our sides, we fall about, have trouble breathing 
and lose control of a bodily fluid (tears stream down our cheeks). 
“Laugh? I thought I'd die.” A fit of laughter is a littlek—ft. 

Why all this fuss, if no real, strong feelings have been triggered? 


























Clearly, we're happy, but why explosively? Laughing and smiling 
are both expressions of pleasure, so let's take them together. 
(After all. the French for “smile” is sourire, literally “under- 
laugh.”) A laugh, one might say, is 4 smile with noise, a smile 
with explosive breath. 

We say jokes “tickle” us, and to analyze comedy let's try the 
tickle theory of humor. A friend’s tickling fingers find a 
sensitive spot, and give quick, light, shifting touches, 
which are not quite pokes and not quite strokes. 
They create a flutter of uncertainty, and at any 

moment might get uncomfortable. But the 
tickler’s smile reassures us, we trust him (or 
we wouldn't allow so tension-inducing a pro- 
cedure), so we smile, too, but our reflexes 
ensure that uncertainty continues. If we 
tickle ourselves, we don't laugh, 
because the spot we're tickling knows 
exactly what our fingers will be 
doing. The uncertainty/reassurance 
tension disappears. No need to laugh. 
It's often said that laughter 
depends on surprise. Hence: “Stop 
me if you've heard this one before.” But 
dramas, too, abound in surprises, twists, 
ironies. And, like dramatic suspense, 
good comedy survives familiarity. 
Each time | watch Duck Soup 
(1933), or Some Like It Hot (1959), the same jokes 
refresh my weary spirit. “Repeatists” of Zhe Rocky Horror Pic- 
ture Show (1975) know all the lines by heart, and chant them 
out in time with the screen characters. Monty Python fans do 
likewise with the “dead parrot” sketch. After all, our serious 
thinking is pretty consistent. A joke may upset it briefly, for the 
second or two of a laugh. Thereafter, the old routine resumes. And 
the comic sequence can upset it again. 

A legion of comedy theorists (Aristotle, Cicero, Hobbes, 
Descartes, Schopenhauer, Meredith, Bergson, e/ al.) attribute 
comedy to cruelty. In modern terms: “You slip on a banana 
skin—that's comedy. | slip on a banana skin—that's tragedy.” 
Stalin had that sense of humor. When a crony enacted one of 
their old comrade’s terror on hearing his death sentence, Stalin 
burst out laughing. When their victim had protested that Comrade 
stalin would vouch for his loyalty, Stalin really cracked up. 

On the other hand, Nietzsche attributed humor to “sudden 
relief.” This shifts the emphasis from mockery of others to relief 
from one’s own anxiety. This may involve laughing at others, but 
needn't, and tickle theory would like to think the cruelty is sec- 
ondary, only a means to an end, which is self-reassurance. Stalin's 
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hysterical merriment sprang from his fears for himself. 

But we easily identify with comic victims. When dear old Stan 
and Ollie find themselves in another fine mess, and doff their 
bowler hats to scratch their heads about their cart horse standing 
on the grand piano, we laugh at them, as akin to ourselves, to 
everybody. We are all victims of the universal banana skin. 

Laughing something off shows that it hasn't hurt us. And we 
try to laugh off what has hurt us—via grim humor, gallows 
humor. John Huston’s 7reasure of Sierra Madre (1948) ends 
with an old gold prospector (Walter Huston) laughing as he 
watches his hard-won gold dust swept away with the wind. In Billy 
Wilder's 7he Apartment (1960, written by Wilder with I. A. L. Dia- 
mond), Jack Lemmon’s moral deficiency and Shirley MacLaine’s 
suicide attempt are comic and tragic in poignant balance. 

Much comedy is mocking and tolerant simultaneously — 
whether it’s about a shameful inferiority (the cowardice of Bob 
Hope, the crimped fearfulness of Woody Allen, the infantile sexu- 
ality of Benny Hill) or about our loftiest ideals (as the clown 
points out in Ingmar Bergman's 7he Seventh Seal {1957), 
“Whichever way you turn, your backside follows you"). We laugh 
at stupidity, but also at cleverness, like the wit of Oscar Wilde. 
Many gags combine stupidity and cleverness, like Buster 
Keaton’s ostensibly absurd, but actually acrobatic, feats, and 
Chaplin's early gutter gracefulness. 

As humor involves incongruity, a collision of ideas, no single 
element explains it. Satire is simultaneously destructive (of what 
it mocks) and constructive (since mockery implies some other 
norm). This o/er norm may be higher (as when we satirize 
lewd indignities in men of state) or lower (vice often ridicules 
virtue). The triumph of a highly moral order may give us comic 
pleasure, in the comedies of Frank Capra, for instance, or in 
Mary Poppins (1964), where the magic governess brings her 
moral order, which banishes normal sloppiness. All too often, the 
social order suppresses the good in us, and comedy sets it free. 

The comic balance, uneasiness/reassurance, is delicate, and 
can easily go wrong. Monty Python's Life of Brian (1979) 
offended many Christians, but it strikes me as honest comedy. It 
dwells on a genuine stumbling block to faith: the problem of, not 
evil exactly, but the universe as a sad snafu. The film isn’t satire 
so much as philosophy with laughs, like Voltaire’s Candide. A 
Monty Python expert said that everything they ridiculed is what 
they would have been, if they hadn't turned into comedians 
instead. | can well imagine them, born just a few years earlier, as 
vicars, judges, intrepid explorers, bullying headmasters, for real. 

How to classify the 1964 Terry Southern-scripted Stanley 
Kubrick film Dr Strangelove; or, How I Learned to Stop Worry- 
ing and Love the Bomb? Neo-screwball? Noir? Tragi-comedy? 
Comic tragedy? It recently found a genre-mate, Roberto Benig- 
ni’s 1997 Life Is Beautiful: they're both holocaust comedies. But 
how different, indeed opposite, their spirit: one, a oir satire, the 
other—an anti-satire?-—a justification of merciful deception. 

As humor involves a brief boggling of the mind, we often 
laugh without quite knowing why. Many a trivial joke—puns, 
wordplay, etc.—has no laugh-worthy point, but it briefly destabi- 





lizes the mind. When Chico Marx treats “viaduct” as “Why a 
duck?,” it’s not a joke about viaducts, or ducks. It's a joke about 
language, about its fragility, about arbitrary signs being closer 
than you'd think to chaos and meaninglessness. It's also about 
fractured English, uneducated immigrants, and the dumb obsti- 
nacy that drives smarter minds, like Groucho’s, up the wall. 

Claude Chabrol wrote several pages discussing a screwball- 
type running gag: “Two newlyweds live in a tiny apartment. Each 
time the door opens or closes, the folding bed goes up or down.” 
With Gallic logic, he spells out the close analysis a movie director 
must give it, and all the permutations which keep it going. 
Should he show the door first, or the bed, to whose reaction 
should he cut, what should it be—surprise? apprehension? fury? 
resignation? Should the action freeze for a split second to accom- 
modate the audience laugh? Should a shot run one second or 
one-and-a half? Etc. 

When the abovementioned Chico asks, “Why a duck?” he’s 
another set of jokes in himself (his conical hat, his character), in 
a plot which is another set of jokes. Coordinating them all is a 
can of lively worms, and many a great gag has to be played 





Gross-oul comedy updates the 
phallic farces and satyr plays 
of Ancient Greece and Rome. 





down, or thrown out, for the sake of something else—character 
consistency, the story's rise to climax. Since comedy works off 
serious ideas, many comedies have basically dramatic plots. 
They're like comedy sliced into drama. 

Hence comedy thrillers and horror comedy are staple genres. An 
English critic thought the gangsters in My Favorite Brunette, the 
1947 film noir spoof that starred Bob Hope, would scare real gang- 
sters out of their wits. Since comedy enjoys exaggeration, parodies of 
sex appeal can be more seductive than sex appeal played straight. As 
demonstrated by, among others, Mae West, Marilyn Monroe and the 
divine Cyd Charisse in 7he Band Wagon. (As Fred Astaire, playing a 
private eye, says in that film: “She came at me in sections.” 

Comedy often devalues emotion, perhaps by overacting, like 
Jerry Lewis's fear of girls in 7he Ladies’ Man (1961), perhaps by 
underplaying, like Buster Keaton’s “Old Stone Face.” In a skit on 


Julius Caesar, by English comedians Morecambe and Wise, 


mourners gather around the dictator's body and shake their 
heads over his poor clothes sense: short white socks with Roman 
sandals—ugh. It’s broad burlesque, but it's also “observational 
comedy,” geared to “audience recognition” of its own experience: 
Continued on page 191 
ee 
Raymond Durgnat ts a visiting professor at the University of East London 
in Docklands, where he teaches film history-theory-analysis. He wrote The 
Crazy Mirror, Hollywood Comedy and the American Image, and his latest 
book, WR-Mysteries of the Organism, for the BFI modern classics series, is 
about the 1971 Dusan Makavejer film, a comedy of political tragedy: 
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TITLE MONTAGE: INT. OUTER OFFICE - NIGHT 

The camera pans around the outer office, highlighting 
certain Bowfinger memorabilia. We see a picture of 
Bowfinger when he was young. Not that he’s not young 
now. The phone rings in the b.g. and we hear someone 
leaving a message. 


WOMAN'S VOICE Ili, this is Julie from AT&T. Sorry to 
call you at dinnertime, but we're wondering if your payment 
for 543 dollars has gone astray? Could you call us? Just a 
reminder, we no longer need access to your residence to dis- 
connect your phone. 


Meanwhile the camera keeps panning. It pans across 
Betsy the dog, asleep on the sofa with her legs apart. 
The phone rings again. The camera turns into the inner 
office. Sitting in the darkness is BOWFINGER, at the 
kitchen table, reading a script by a desk lamp. The mes- 
sage machine picks up. 


MAN’S VOICE Bowfinger? We got an answer for you. 
It's no. Bye. 


The phone rings again. The camera dollies in on Bow- 
finger. He is excited as he reads. 


WOMAN'S VOICE Mr. Bowfinger, this is Trudy from 


Jerry Renfro’s office calling you at 6:47. Mr. Renfro is unable 


to meet with you this week, nor is he able to meet with you 
next week, or in fact anytime this month. Mr. Renfro is also 
unable to meet with you at all this summer and that includes 
this winter, In fact, please do not call here anymore. Thank you. 


Bow finger reads the last page of the script. He closes the 
last page. 

BOWFINGER Wow! 

Betsy the dog perks up and walks slowly into the inner 
office and looks at Bowfinger. 

BOWFINGER (//e muslers under his breath) Great 


script. Great script. (He looks at Betsy) Betsy, it's now or 
never. This time we're going to make a movie. 

The phone rings. The message machine answers. It’s Carol. 
CAROL (077 the phone) Hi . . . It’s Carol. How do I say this? 
| have an offer to go to Edmonton to do Gigi. And | think | 
have to take it... | mean you keep promising me that I'm 
eoing to work soon but it’s been eight months and . . . 
Bowfinger flies across the room and picks up the phone. 
BOWFINGER (rol? Carol? Don't take that job. Because 
we've got something. We are going to make a movie, | 
promise you. 


CAROL But you've promised before . . . 


BOWFINGER Just be there tomorrow at 10 a.m. Just be 
there. 

Bowfinger dials Dave. The beep comes. 

DAVE (07 phone) Hi. . . It's Dave, beep coming. 


BOWFINGER Dave, you gotta get me a Mercedes for 
tomorrow. And I want you to find out where Jerry Renfro is 
having lunch. Just do it, don’t think about it, just do it. 
You're my buddy. 


He dials Afrim. 


AFRIM IHiello. 
BOWFINGER Afri. [t's Bowfinger. Great script. 
AFRIM [1 is’ 


BOWFINGER You wrote a great script! Your accounting 
days are over. 


AFRIM (Calling 0.5.) Fayed, Malamud, Talia, Doreen, 
Fiasal, Patrick, Christa, he likes my script! 


Cheers in the b.g. from his family. 
BOWFINGER Be here tomorrow at 10 a.m. 
AFRIM Yes, boss! 

He hangs up and dials. 

SLATER Hello. 

BOWFINGER Slater... 

SLATER Who's this? 

BOWFINGER Bowfinger. 

SLATER hive. 


BOWFINGER No, no. Don't hang up. Be here tomorrow 
at 10 a.m. 


SLATER Oh man, that’s early. 

BOWFINGER 10 a.m. Big meeting, 

SLATER But... 

BOWFINGER Bie there. 

Bowfinger hangs up. He looks at Betsy. 
BOWFINGER Jou believe in me, don’t you, Betsy? 
The dog leaves. 

INT. BOWFINGER’S OUTER OFFICE - DAY 


Bowfinger appears talking to the group he gathered the 
night before. 


BOWFINGER First of all, thank you for coming, We are a 
eroup of people bound together by a unifying dream to make 
movies. | know things have been slow. 


CAROL \ery slow. 
SLATER Slow and low. 
AFRIM (cited) Let him speak! 


BOWFINGER We re not the big guys, we're the little guys. 
We never had muscle before, but now we do. Because last 
night, | read a screenplay that every studio in town is going to 
want. And how did we get this script? Because Afrim here is a 
damn fine writer as well as accountant and part-time recep- 
tionist. I said, Afrim, if you can write as well as you add. . . | 
didn’t have to finish the sentence. ‘Twelve days later a screen- 
play appears .. . | read it. | read it again. I can’t believe it. | 
read it again. It’s that confusing. 

AFRIM You said write what you know. 


BOWFINGER Well, who wants to see a movie about the 
joy of accounting?! So what does he do? He goes back. He 
works. Nine days later he hands me this. This masterpiece. 


AFRIM Thanks. boss. 


BOWFINGER Except that the accounting stuff is gone, 
and now it has aliens in it. Tell ‘em the title. 


AFRIM Chubby Rain. 

CAROL What? 

AFRIM Chubby Rain. 

BOWFINGER ())0()) Rain, tell em why. 

AFRIM See the aliens come down to earth in the raindrops . .. 
BOWFINGER . .. come down in the raindrops. 

AFRIM .. . making the raindrops chubby. 


BOWFINGER Chubby rain. | mean at the end of the 
movie, when our hero, Keith Kincaid, looks up at the alien 
antenna and says, “Gotcha Suckas,” that is a moment. 


SLATER Man, | don't know... 


BOWFINGER Just give me till this afternoon to get the 
deal. If | don’t, you can go anywhere you want. 


They think about it. 

CAROL What's my part like? 

BOWFINGER Did you see Jerry Maguire? 

CAROL | wouldn't see that if my life depended . . . 
BOWFINGER All right, all right, did you see 7itanic? 
SLATER | saw it. 

CAROL | wouldn't go see that movie if. .. 

BOWFINGER All right, all right. The point is a lot of peo- 


ple like those movies and our movie is every bit as good. 
Carol, you're the only person who can play this part. Not 


Streep, not Bee-no-che. Not Streep, not Emma Scott Kirsten 


Johnson Thompson English hyphenated whatevers. 


ANGLE ON Carol, flattered. 


CAROL Do you really think so? 
BOWFINGER (Carol, you're the greatest living stage actress. 


CAROL (S/ares out the window) “Clouds are forming, | 
must get my umbrella.” 

BOWFINGER Exactly. When you said that line, the audi- 
ence went to tears, even if the critics don’t know what they're 
talking about. And Slater . . . tell them what you told me 
when you came to me six months ago, fresh out of Bakersfield, 
with nothing but a big heart and “a sackful of talent.” 


SLATER That | wanted to prove to my father that | was not, 
quote, “a big waste of nothing who can’t even mow a lawn 
without accidentally destroying a 400-year-old oak tree.” 


BOWFINGER Isn't it awful how a parent can say some- 
thing so hurtful and then forget they ever said it? 

SLATER It's on his Web page. 

He looks outside the window. He sees a Federal Express 
truck pull up to the house next door 

BOWFINGER Come here, come here. 

They all move to the window. 


BOWFINGER .... You see that Federal Express truck? 
Every day it delivers important papers all over the world. And 
one day, it will stop here and a man is going to walk up and 
casually toss a couple “FedExes” on my desk, and at that 
moment, we, and by we | mean me, will be important. 


SLATER Wow. 
BOWFINGER | have a crucial lunch this afternoon with 


Jerry Renfro. . . 


Afrim gives an impressed whistle. 


BOWFINGER And if it goes the way I'm thinking it will 
go, I'll see you at the Oscars. 


EXT. STREET - DAY 
Music starts. Bowfinger tools around town in the van. 


EXT. OFFICE BUILDING - DAY 
Bowfinger slips surreptitiously into a fancy office building. 


INT. OFFICE COPY ROOM - DAY 

Bowfinger is in an office, but not his; we can tell by the 
way he’s sneaking around. He makes it into the Xerox 
room. Bowfinger empties his pockets. He has one 
twenty-dollar bill, which he proceeds to copy on a color 
Xerox. A sheet of paper appears bearing a copy of the 
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twenty. Other employees pass by and he nods, says 
hello, but we know he doesn’t know them. 


Tight shot of a paper cutter slicing the Xeroxes into bills. 


He now has a wad of twenties, and puts the real twenty 
on top. 


EXT. STREET - DAY 
Bowfinger drives with the music jumping. 


INT. CLOTHING SHOP - DAY 

Bowfinger admires a nice coat, laden with tags. We see a 
clerk acknowledge him. Cut back to Bowfinger. His old 
coat is now on a hanger and has all the tags on it and 
he’s wearing the new coat. He puts back his old coat on 
the rack and shakes his head as though he’s decided not 
to get it. He walks out with the new coat. 


EXT. STREET - DAY 

We pan down from a billboard announcing the next 
movie of the world’s hottest black action star: KIT RAMSEY 
in Explicit Endeavor. A power fist comes off the billboard 
next to the motto, “Get Outta My Face.’ 


A shiny black Mercedes exits the gates and enters the 
studio garage. 


INT. STUDIO GARAGE - DAY 

Bowfinger waits for Dave, who exits the Mercedes. DAVE 
is a 30-year-old studio gofer, odd-job man and 
Bowfinger loyalist who right now has a slightly worried 
look on his face. 


BOWFINGER (00d job, Dave. Great work. 


DAVE (Hands him car keys) You gotta have this back in 
forty-five minutes. I'm supposed to be washin’ it. 
BOWFINGER Washing it? (//'s sparkling clean) Has 
Renfro left? 


DAVE About 15 minutes ago. He should be getting to the 
restaurant about now. 


BOWFINGER 1).1v¢, if this meeting goes like | think it will, 


I'm making you cameraman. You know what that means? 
DAVE It means you would be living up to your promise. 
BOWFINGER That's right. | would be living up to a promise. 
DAVE | don’t know, it feels weird. 


BOWFINGER Dave, | might have lied to you before, but 
there was always a reason. And the reasons always had to do 
with... well, just making my life easier. But I've never broken 
a promise. 


Bowfinger starts to walk away. 


DAVE Bowfinger, you're like the dad I never had. 


They both start to get sentimental. nearing tears, breaking 
into exaggerated crying, then stopping as suddenly as it 
started with ritualistic elbow touching. This is something 
they do regularly: a guy joke. 

BOWFINGER And, if this baby gets made, I’m giving you 


my car. 
He tosses him the keys to his heap and gets in the Mercedes. 
DAVE It is my car. 


Bowfinger drives off. 


EXT. RESTAURANT - DAY 
Bowfinger pulls up in the Mercedes. 


Bowfinger cuts the car phone from the Mercedes and 
puts it in his pocket. A wire hangs from the phone. 
Bowlinger gets out of the car, has a second thought, and 
detaches his ponytail and throws it in his pocket. 


Valet parkers take the car. Bowfinger has script in hand. 


INT. RESTAURANT - DAY 
The foyer of an expensive restaurant. Bowfinger talking 
to the maitre d’. We see him pull out the wad of money: a 
twenty on top of blank dollar-size paper. Bowfinger gives 
the maitre d’ a twenty, who puts it in his pocket and 
leads Bowfinger to a table. 


INT. RESTAURANT TABLE - DAY 

Bowfinger is seated next to JERRY RENFRO and a studio 
executive, ED. The script is in plain sight on Bowfinger's 
table. 


JERRY RENFRO... if I'm going to put 55 million into 
an avalanche movie, | want to know who it’s for, are we talk- 
ing kids, adults, what. | want to know where the snow is, it 
better be Aspen, | want to be able to see the poster in my head, 
and | want to know what asshole is going to direct it. 

ED We re putting a list together. 

JERRY RENFRO ‘hie director has to make this a personal 
journey, so make it that kind of list. Now let's talk star. 

ED Star. 


JERRY RENFRO When these flicks open in South Amer- 
‘ca. there better be somebody they know in them, and not Mr. 
Current Hot TV Haircut, either. They gotta be international. 


ED They gotta be international. 
BOWFINGER (/11/0 phone) . .. we got international interest? 


JERRY RENFRO ‘hicy gotta be international. | need a star, 
Ed. I really need a star. Who is it, Ed? Who's my star? 


ED How about kit Ramsey? 


JERRY RENFRO Kit Ramsey is the hottest, sexiest action 
star in the world. He makes white audiences think they're 
black and black audiences think they're white. When | think 
of him in this avalanche movie | get very comfortable. 


BOWFINGER (Sliding the chair and table closer) (Into 
Phone) \'m not going to start a bidding war with . . . Flander- 
stan... (Slurs the word) . . . even if Kit Ramsey said he was 
interested. Well, we might not want Kit Ramsey . . . (70 Rev- 
fro) Can you believe these guys? Now THEY tell US who's 
going to be in our movies. 

JERRY RENFRO (70 /d) How many pictures we got in the 
pipeline? 

ED ‘lwenty-two. 

BOWFINGER (Back into phone) You get me Kit. Get me 


Kit on the phone. PUT ME ON HOLD AND YOU'RE A DEAD 
MAN. YOU DON’T PUT ME ON HOLD, I PUT YOU ON HOLD. 


Bowfinger presses the hold button with a flourish. He looks 
over at Renfro with a “sheesh,” and slides his chair over 
further, so that now he’s practically sitting at his table. 
BOWFINGER Hey Jerry, I'm Bobby Bowfinger with 
Bowfinger Films. . . pleasure . .. We worked together on that 
thing a couple of years ago . . . 

Bowfinger goes back to his cellular, only now the cord 
from the car is dangling free. Renfro and Ed both notice. 
BOWFINGER Hey Kit! How are you? My man. How's 


Delores? Good. You are first in line for the script, Kit. That's 
all | can say. First in line. Can't be more first than first. 


JERRY RENFRO (70 Bow finger) Can | talk to him? 
BOWFINGER Huh’ 

JERRY RENFRO (an | talk to Kit? 

BOWFINGER Sure .. . Hey Kit. Got a surprise for you. . . 
Kit? Kit? I’m LOSING YOU . . . shit. Jerry, Universal is dying for 
this script but | don’t want to give it to them because they 
screwed me once... you should take a look at this. . . 
(Holds the script) \gnore the title. We have permission but we 
don’t know if we want it. 

JERRY RENFRO [et me see it. 

He looks at the first page of the script, then the last page. 
Chuckles. Ed eyes Renfro. 

JERRY RENFRO “Gotcha Suckas.” Nice catchphrase. | 


can see the poster. Bring me this script and Kit Ramsey and 
you've got a go picture. 


BOWFINGER Jes, sir. Yessir, Mr. Renfro. Thank you very 
much. (7urns to Ed) | love what you do. 


Bowfinger exits. 


JERRY RENFRO Loser. 
They laugh at him. 
EXT. RESTAURANT - DAY 


Bowfinger exits the restaurant with his arms raised like 
Rocky. 


BOWFINGER A vo picture! A go picture! (7hen fo valet 
parker) You wouldn't happen to know anybody who knows 
Kit Ramsey, would you? 


The valet shakes his head no. 

INT. BEVERLY HILLS DRY CLEANERS ONE - DAY 
Bowfinger enters a dry cleaners, speaks to the clerk. 
BOWFINGER How much do you charge to do a shirt? 
CLEANER $..50. 

BOWFINGER Never mind. 

INT. BEVERLY HILLS DRY CLEANERS TWO - DAY 
Bowfinger enters a fancy dry cleaners, speaks to the 
clerk. 

BOWFINGER How much do you charge to do a shirt? 
CLEANER #2 Fight dollars. 

BOWFINGER I'm here for Kit Ramsey's dry cleaning. 
CLEANER #2 We don't do Kit Ramsey. 

INT. BEVERLY HILLS DRY CLEANERS THREE - DAY 
Bowlinger enters a third fancy dry cleaners, speaks to 
the clerk. 

BOWFINGER How much do you charge to do a shirt? 
CLEANER #3 13 dollars. 

BOWFINGER |'1n here for Kit Ramsey's dry cleaning. 
CLEANER #3 Just 4 second. 

EXT. BEVERLY HILLS DRY CLEANERS THREE - DAY 


Bowfinger exits with an armload of dry cleaning, reading 
the address on the ticket. 


BOWFINGER 1620 Summit Crest. 


INT. KIT RAMSEY’S MANSION - DAY 

A paneled room in a mansion somewhere in Beverly 
Hills. There are five or six hangers-on, including some 
very decent-looking models, and FREDDY, a sleek black 
20-year-old who functions as bodyguard and guy. 
KHALID, a black man the same size as Kit, stands ready 
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for Kit's will. KIT RAMSEY sits at his desk, talking to HAL, 
a white button-down eerie-looking agent. 


A TV in the background is showing a BET video. Kit 
holds a script, which incidentally, has a bullet hole in it. 


KIT Where's my “hasta la vista, baby?” 
HAL Sorry, Mr. Ramsey? 


KIT Where’s my “hasta la vista, baby?” Where’s my “Show 
me the money?” If Arnold Schwarzen-whitey gets to say 
“hasta la vista, baby,” you better make sure that Kit Ramsey 
has something equally well-written! 


HAL Well, the script has that moment where you say, “I 
enjoyed meeting you, Cliff,” and then push the guy over a cliff. 


KIT What? What? The audience has to know too much. They 
have to know the guy is named Cliff and a cliff is named 
Cliff, and a Cliff is the same as a cliff and it’s too cerebral. 
This is a movie, not a film! You better find a line as good as 
when I said “fuck y'all” to Tommy Lee Jones and then blew 
his head off. 


FREDDY his is just another case of the white man taking 
the best catchphrases and making sure that Arnold or Sly get 
them first. 


KIT Exactly. 

FREDDY Exactly. 

KIT And that’s not all. 

FREDDY What are you talking about, Money? 


KIT Well, just for fun I scanned the script into the computer 
and did a check on how many times the letter “k” shows up and 
it turns out to be 1458 . .. which is perfectly divisible by three. 


FREDDY Yeah... 


KIT Perfectly divisible by three: KKK appears in this script 
486 times. 


All heads turn slowly toward Hal. 


HAL | really don’t think that’s the case here. We've got a 
really good script here, | mean it’s not Shakespeare but . . . 


KIT What'd you say? 
HAL | said it's not Shakespeare. 
KIT (70 Freddy) Do you get it? Do you get what he’s doing? 


FREDDY | know he’s doin’ something. I just can’t put my 
finger on it. What's he doin’? 


KIT Shakespeare. Shake. Spear. Shake-a-spear. Shake-a-spear! 
Kit mimes holding a spear. Freddy gels it. 


HAL That. that, that is not what that means . . . 


Kit starts loading a gun. 


KIT (With growing mania) Oh right. Next you'll be saying 
that there’s no computer chip planted in Muhammad Ali’s 
brain. You tellin’ me he’s just like that? Next you'll be tellin’ 
me that Teddy Kennedy is not one-sixteenth black. 


HAL Teddy Kennedy? 
KIT You look at him real hard, you'll see it. 


Kit starts running Hal out of the house with gunfire. 


EXT. KIT RAMSEY’S GATES - DAY 

Bowfinger's car pulls up and stops outside Kit Ramsey's. 
He waits. Hal comes screeching out of the driveway. 
Bowfinger enters through the open gates. 


EXT. KIT RAMSEY’S MANSION FRONT DOOR - DAY 

A limo with the license plate “MindHead” is waiting. Kit 
Ramsey appears at the mansion door. The limo is two 
seconds late. 


KIT I'm almost waiting! 


Bowfinger approaches as Kit is about to enter the limo. 


BOWFINGER Thiey just buzzed me in. . . script delivery 
from Paramount. 


KIT I'm not expecting a script from Para. . . 
BOWFINGER | mean Universal. 

KIT Oh, yeah. 

BOWFINGER (Gotta have you sign. 

KIT | don't sign for this shit. 

Takes the script. Kit starts to get into the limo. 
BOWFINGER (Ju/king expert jive) I's all good, it’s all 
good. This shit is buttah. 

KIT What? 

BOWFINGER Jou know, butter. 


KIT How would you know what is or isn’t buttah? 


BOWFINGER Well, | know; this is buttah. | was reading it 
on the way over, | hope you don’t mind. 

KIT Listen, Buttah, you were reading my script? 
BOWFINGER Yeah, and you know what I think? This 
could be a big one for you. 

KIT You were reading my script? What company do you 
work for? 

BOWFINGER Whiat | loved about this script is that it’s a 


twist on the usual: it’s science fiction, which we know sells, 
but with a quirky love story that . .. 
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KIT Get the hell out of here... 
He gets in the car. 


BOWFINGER (kay, sorry, just excited. I've got to get over 
to my MindHead meeting anyway. 


Kit sticks his head out. 

KIT Need a lift? 

Bowfinger gets in the car. 

EXT. STREET - DAY 

A hundred yards later, the limo comes to a stop. There is 


the sound of a shot. Bowfinger is unceremoniously 
thrown from the backseat by the burly driver. 


KIT ()elling) It’s guys like you that give MindHead a bad 
name, you lying sack of shit dickwad. 
The limo starts to speed off. 


BOWFINGER Read the script! I'm really a big-time producer 
with clout! 


The script is tossed out the window. 

INT. STUDIO GARAGE - DAY 

Bowfinger drives up in the Mercedes. An anxious DAVE 
waits with his van. 

DAVE Jeez, where ya been? (Off his look) No luck, huh? 
BOWFINGER After | met with Renfro, | met with Kit Ramsey. 
DAVE Kit Ramsey! What did he say? 


BOWFINGER Hie said it was just bad timing for him right 
now. And then he shot a hole in the script. 


DAVE Sorry, man. 

BOWFINGER Now | ve got to go give them the bad news. 
DAVE There's always another movie. 

BOWFINGER (1! eh/)') Yeah. 

Bowfinger gets in his car. 

INT. BOWFINGER’S OFFICE - DAY 

Bowfinger's crew sits in the office waiting. They look at 
him as he enters. As cynical as they try to be, they still 
hope the news is good. 

CAROL \\el!’ 


Bowfinger goes to the table, looks into their faces. He cant 
quite speak. 


SLATER Well, what did he say? 
BOWFINGER lHlere girl, (/e motions lo Betsy the dog) 


Come...sit...come...sit... 

The dog does it all. 

BOWFINGER Jsiit she amazing? 

SLATER So what did he say? 

Bowfinger struggles with the words. Then speaks. 


BOWFINGER | 10) sitting there across from Renfro and 
I'm thinking, | don’t need this guy. I'm thinking, all I need is 
someone like Kit Ramsey. Kit Ramsey makes this a go picture. 
So | went to see Kit at his home. He knew who I was . . . 


AFRIM Oh; my God. 

CAROL And what did he say? 
BOWFINGER \\ hiat did who say? 
CAROL What did Kit Ramsey say? 
BOWFINGER We'll, hie said... Kit said... 


We see their faces, filled with hope. Bowfinger keeps hear- 
ing his own voice: “Il promise you were making this 
movie... And Bowfinger cant help himself. 


BOWFINGER Kil Ramsey said . . . yes! 

On their faces, stunned silence. 
BOWFINGER | siti Kit Ramsey said yes! 
CAROL Kit Ramsey said yes? 

BOWFINGER Kit Ramsey is doing this movie. 


Slowly, the awareness of what he has just said crosses their 


faces. Soon they're rejoicing. “We're making a movie!” 


Shouts and hoopla. “I've got to get that one make-up 
man.” “What's our schedule gonna be?” “Will it be in 
color?” “When will we meet Kit Ramsey?" Bowfinger 
rejoices along with them, except his face holds a frozen smile. 


EXT. TERRY STRICTER’S BUILDING - DAY 

Establishing shot of the monumental offices of Mind- 
Head. Lots of dark-suited “Trainers” accompany “New- 
bies,” who are mostly 20-year-olds and below, into the 
building. Some wear inverted cones on their heads. 
Some of the Trainers address the Newbies: “Welcome to 
MindHead .. . " A small plaque on the wall bears an 
inverted cone, with the saying, “Truth through Strength: 


INT. MINDHEAD HALLWAY 

A B&W photograph of Terry Stricter with crowds of peo- 
ple behind him fills the frame. Camera tracks over past 
columns to discover Freddy standing guard outside Terry 
Stricter’s office. 


INT. TERRY STRICTER’S BUILDING - DAY 
The MindHead honcho, TERRY STRICTER, sits with Kit 


Ramsey. Terry is white, and is wearing a business suit, 
some sort of weird pin, and has a flattop haircut that 
would make Alan Shepard proud. 


TERRY STRICTER Well, Kit, it seems as though you're 
doing much better. 

KIT Thank you. 

Kit sits huddled in a chair, sweating. 


TERRY STRICTER Your paranoia is definitely under con- 


trol, since you came to understand happy premise number one. 
KIT Happy premise number one: there are no aliens. 
TERRY STRICTER Your night sweats have diminished 


since you understood happy premise number two. 


KIT Happy premise number two: there is no giant foot trying 
to squash me. 


TERRY STRICTER And what is happy premise number 
three? 


KIT Even when | feel like I'm going to ignite, | probably won't. 
TERRY STRICTER So what do we do? 

KIT | forgot. 

TERRY STRICTER What is your name? 

KIT kit. 

TERRY STRICTER That's right, Kit. K. 1. T. What do those 
initials stand for? 

KIT Oh yeah, keep it together, keep it together, keep it 
together, keep it together. 

TERRY STRICTER And what is it we don't do under any 
circumstances? 

KIT (Disappointed) Oh man... 

TERRY STRICTER Whiatis it...’ 

KIT But | want to show it to the Laker girls. 


TERRY STRICTER No. You cannot show it to the Laker 
girls. Keep Mr. Weenie in the pants. Always in the pants. | 
know you want to show it to the Laker girls, but you must 
never show it to the Laker girls. 


KIT But showing it to the Laker girls will stop aliens from 
invading my frontal lobe. Won't it? 


TERRY STRICTER \o, it won't. 
KIT Well then that’s the opposite of what I've been thinking. 
INT. BOWFINGER’S INNER OFFICE - NIGHT 


This is where Bowfinger sleeps. He opens a Murphy bed, 
first checking to see if everyone is gone but Dave. He 


lifts up the mattress and retrieves a box hidden under- This spread 
‘ pages 
neath. Bowfinger puts the box on a table in front of Dave. 1-21 
oF origin 
script 
DAVE You told them we were gonna make this movie? 
BOWFINGER That's right, | did. That's what | did. 
DAVE So you're gonna have to tell ‘em. 
BOWFINGER (el! them what? 
DAVE That we're not making the movie. 
BOWFINGER What'd va mean we're not making the 
movie? Dave, | made them a promise. 
DAVE But, how you gonna make the movie with Kit Ramsey? 
He said no. 
BOWFINGER You don’t think I've worked that out? You 
don't think I've thought about that? We are making this 
movie with Kit Ramsey, evcep/ . . . 
DAVE Except what? 
BOWFINGER Except... be wont know hes in it. 
DAVE What? 
BOWFINGER We are going to secretly follow him around 
with a camera, we have our actors walk up to him and say 
their lines, and he'll be in our movie . . . And we don’t have to 
pay him. 
DAVE What's he gonna say? 
BOWFINGER What difference does it make what he says. 
It’s an action movie, he’s just got to run. He runs away from 
the aliens, he runs toward the aliens, he runs away from the 
aliens, he runs toward... come here. 
He takes him into the inner office. On the wall is a bul- 
letin board bearing 3x5 cards with scene descriptions 
written on them. There are six scenes written in red. They 
are Kits scenes. 
BOWFINGER | ve got this all worked out, I think. There 
are six major scenes with Kit. Those are the ones in red. Kit 
forgets his briefcase. Kit runs from Carol in restaurant. Kit 
runs across the freeway. Kit stalked in parking lot. Kit sees 
Slater shot then turns into pod person. Kit at the observatory 
where he looks up into the sky and says “Gotcha Suckas.” All 
the other scenes, he’s not in. We shoot those with our own 
actors on our own time. Then bingo, we have a movie. 
DAVE That's crazy. 
BOWFINGER Yeah! But we're desperate. 
DAVE Why don’t you just wait till we get a star who wants to 
be in it? 
BOWFINGER Dave. I'm 49 years old. Admittedly | could 
get away with 44, or 41, maybe 38. But when you Ai/ 50, they 
don’t hire you anymore. They can svell 50. Look at this. 23 
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Bowfinger opens the box, and takes out a high stack of cash. 
DAVE Whiat's that? 


BOWFINGER When | was 10 years old, | knew that | 
wanted to make movies. So I started putting away one dollar 
every week of my life, from age 10 on. If | missed a week, | 
made it up later, and now you are looking at enough to get us 
started: 2,184 dollars. 

Dave starts to do menial calculations. Bow finger notices. 


BOWFINGER All right, |'m 52! 


EXT. STREET - DAY 

A bus with “Hollywood” on its cab pulls up and drops 
passengers off. A quirky 22-year-old girl alights. She is 
wearing a sweet Alice Blue gown or something like it; her 
name is innocence although it’s not really, it's DAISY. 
She drops the duffel bag she is holding and speaks to 
the bus driver. 


DAISY Where do | go to be an actress? 


The driver shakes his head and closes the door. 


EXT. HOLLYWOOD ST. - DAY 
Daisy walks down a Hollywood street, carrying her lug- 


gage. 


EXT. CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW - DAY 
Daisy, trudging along the street and dragging her bags 
wearily, looks at a sign outside Bowfinger's: 


Auditions today for a Major motion picture, bring $25 
and a scene of your choice. 


INT. BOWFINGER’S OUTER OFFICE - DAY 

Afrim and Bowfinger finish up an audition with a YOUNG 
ACTRESS. Slater, the young actor, is kissing her. They 
separate. We can tell he didn’t necessarily enjoy it. They 
both look over at Bowfinger. 


BOWFINGER 0k:iy, that was nice. We have your picture. . . 
and we'll call if we decide. 

YOUNG ACTRESS | have some new pictures. . . 
BOWFINGER ‘hiese are fine. 

YOUNG ACTRESS Jou hated me, didn't you. 
BOWFINGER No, not at all. Very good. You were very good. 
She exits. 

SLATER She was good. 


BOWFINGER (Dowbiful) Huh? She had the personality 
of a zip code in Kansas. She was good, but she didn’t have “it.” 


SLATER What'dya mean “it?” 


BOWFINGER ‘It’ is a special quality. No matter what's 
going on, you can’t take your eyes off that person. Everything 
they say, every gesture, you're interested in. 


SLATER Do | have “it?” 

BOWFINGER Sorry? | wasn't listening, 
SLATER Do | have “it?” 

BOWFINGER (/are/aced lic) Yes, you do. 
SLATER (Gosh. 

BOWFINGER \ext. Who's next? 


Daisy stumbles in. Looking a mess, but an indelible 
mess. She definitely has “it.” 

DAISY Is this where | go to be a star? 

BOWFINGER This is where you go to sacrifice, learn your 
craft, and work hard. 

DAISY Does that take more than a week? Because I've given 
myself a week. 

SLATER That's this. This office. 

BOWFINGER Well, we'll take a chance. See what's up... 
see if you have “it.” See if you have a magic quality . . . See if 
you have “the illusion of the first time.” 


DAISY Where do | pay? It’s 25 dollars, right? 


She takes out a checkbook. 


BOWFINGER 4 check? 
DAISY | have |.D. 


BOWFINGER Look, maybe a less solid movie company 
might take a check, but we can only take cash. 


DAISY | don’t have any cash . .. with me. | have cash but 
not with me... and the banks aren't open... and... 


She starts to cry. 


BOWFINGER There, there, there, there. (Points fo door) 
There. There's the door. I'm sorry we can’t let you audition. 


DAISY 0h. 

BOWFINGER | 11 sorry. 

DAISY Well. 

BOWFINGER | m1 sorry. 

He ushers her out. 

SLATER She looked pretty good . . . like she could act. 
BOWFINGER \es, she has something, but if they don’t pay 


to audition it could be disastrous. 


SLATER How? 


BOWFINGER Say if she got the part, she might expect to 
be paid. 


SLATER But she had “it,” maybe. 


BOWFINGER Yeah, well, | didn’t make the system . . . the 
system is bigger than all of us... (Off Slater's pathetic look) 
Look, if you want to take responsibility, fine. 


He rushes out the door to stop her. 


EXT. BUNGALOW - DAY 
Slater runs outside and stops Daisy. 


SLATER | talked it over with the man. He says he'll take a 
check. 

DAISY He will? 

SLATER \es. 

DAISY He listens to you? 

SLATER Jeli. Yeah. 


INT. BOWFINGER’S OUTER OFFICE - DAY 
Daisy is auditioning with Slater. Bowfinger watches. 


DAISY (“Acting”)... | could never be with you, Todd. I'm 
loyal to Keith. I'm loyal to him. I could never... never... . 
kiss you. 


Afrim mouths the dialogue along with her. She kisses. A 


sexy, hot kiss that steams Slater ’s glasses. 


BOWFINGER (ood. Very good. Let's try it one more time, 
Slater this time without the erection. 


EXT. OFFICE - DAY 
Bowfinger and Afrim walk briskly toward the car. Daisy 
and Slater are in the background. 


DAISY Thank you! Thank you, Mr. Bowfinger! 


She and Slater continue to jump around screaming in 
the b.g. 


BOWFINGER Afrim, we gotta get a crew. And I want the 
best damn crew we can afford. 


EXT. MEXICAN-AMERICAN BORDER - DAY 

Bowfinger’s van, with its doors open, is backed up to a 
ravine. Illegal immigrants run across the border, some 
being funneled by Bowfinger and Afrim into the car. There 
are gunshots being fired and bullets hitting in the dirt. 


INT. BOWFINGER’S VAN - DAY 
Bowfinger, Afrim and four Mexicans, SANCHEZ, MAR- 
TINEZ, HECTOR and LUIS, head out in the van. 


BOWFINGER Okay, guys, you're filmmakers now. Afrim, 
tell em the story. They gotta know the story, because if the 
filmmakers don’t know the story, the audience isn’t going to 
know the story. So we've gotta know the story. 

AFRIM Okay, here's the story: An ex-cop from Phoenix 
retires to Wyoming to raise soybeans. Then, it rains in 
Wyoming, but in the raindrops are aliens who take human 
form. Then, the human-looking aliens mistake Kit for a guy 
with plutonium which is what they need to get back home, so 
they chase him to L.A. In L.A., Kit meets Daisy, who's escaping 
from the aliens herself, because they want to take her back to 
their planet and eat her. But all this is complicated by Carol 
who's a pod person and wants to have sex with Kit so he will 
become one of them. Finally Kit subdues the aliens and saves 
the world and says “Gotcha Suckas.” Then he returns to 
Wyoming and marries Daisy but we're not sure if she’s 
become a pod person. The end. 

BOWFINGER GREAT STORY. GREAT STORY! “GOTCHA 
SUCKAS” IS SO GREAT! (To the crew) Do you love it? Do you 
love it? (Slares from them) Any of you guys had any experience 
in cinema? 


They stare blankly forward. 
INT. BOWFINGER OUTER OFFICE - DAY 


The Mexican crew exchanges greetings with the cast. 
Bowlinger appears from his office. 


BOWFINGER (ood news. We've just closed Kit’s deal! I'm 
just waiting for a fax to come through . . . 

Behind the door, he hits a metal lamp with a pencil. 
BOWFINGER ())), here itis... 

He produces a piece of paper as though it were the “fax.” 
BOWFINGER Okay . .. typical deal points... Okay. We 
get one take only with Kit. . . 

CAROL So unprofessional. 

BOWFINGER | know, but that’s the way these kids work 


today. And let’s see, no trailer, name above the title, gets to 
keep his wardrobe . . . 


SLATER Wow. 
The cast is amazed at the “deal points.” 
BOWFINGER English muffins, no butter but with natural 


apple spread, oh yeah, and he doesn’t want to see the camera. 
DAISY How come? 

BOWFINGER It’s his way of working. He’s very into his char- 
acter and seeing the camera will just break his concentration. 


DAISY When do we start? 


BOWFINGER The contract's done, and I’m not doing 
anything, so we start shooting tomorrow at 7 a.m. 

Big cheers from the crew, except from the Mexicans. He 
starts to go back in the office, but stops. 

SLATER What is it? 

BOWFINGER | wish you could see what I see. 

AFRIM Whiat do you see? 


BOWFINGER The best-looking cast and crew I've ever 
worked with. 


We see what he sees: a sorry-looking group of losers. 


EXT. HORIZON - MORNING 
The sun rises. 


INT. CAMERA STORAGE ROOM - MORNING 
Dave steals the camera. 


EXT. STUDIO GATE - MORNING 
Dave drives out of the lot. 


EXT. KIT RAMSEY’S MANSION GATES —- MORNING 
The door to the van is opened and the camera is 
removed and carried to its tripod. 


WIDER: 

The entire crew and cast are on the street outside Kit 
Ramsey's. They are hidden behind foliage, and being 
very sneaky. Afrim is with them, holding his script. The 
Mexicans hustle around, moving cables, what few there 
are, chalking the clapboard and doing various movie 
chores. Dave has the smoked glass and is looking up at 
the sun. Sanchez has a pair of binoculars, focused on 
Kit’s building. Big event as Dave settles in behind the 
camera. Bowfinger and Dave salute one another. There is 
a director's chair that says “Mr. Spielberg” on it. 


DAVE (4pproaches Bowfinger) | just want to thank you for 
not lying. 
They hug. 


DAVE Look, I've got to get this thing back every night or, 
how do I say it, it’s a felony. 


BOWFINGER You think they're going to arrest us over a 
five-thousand-dollar camera? 


DAVE It’s a 65-thousand-dollar camera. 
BOWFINGER Jhiat’s a felony. A big felony. 
DAVE Years. Years you'd get. 
BOWFINGER Jou d get. 


We see the look on Dave's face that says he’s right. Carol 
approaches Afrim. She's holding make-up supplies. 


CAROL Shouldn't | be in this scene? 


AFRIM (Script in hand) Bobby, what if Daisy said “it’s a 
tough world” instead of “it's a rough world?” 


BOWFINGER (ood, good. 


In the b.g., Carol speaks to Sanchez, some garbage about 
the old days. 


DAISY (Nervous, holding the script) Would she really 
bring his briefcase down? If she's so worried? 
BOWFINGER ‘hie bringing of the briefcase is a metaphor 
for their relationship. 

DAISY 0h! A metaphor. 

AFRIM The briefcase is the symbol. 

Suddenly there's activity. Bowfinger looks toward the 
MANSION. 

BOWFINGER )):ive . . . this is it! Kit's coming out. Marker! 
Speed! Roll it! 

Bowfinger drags Martinez in front of the camera and 
leaches how to use the clapper: 

BOWFINGER (1! Jispers) Action. 


EXT. KIT RAMSEY’S MANSION GATES - DAY 
The gates swing open. Bowfinger speaks into a walkie- 
talkie. 


BOWFINGER Cue kit! 


ANGLE ON 
Across the street, hidden in the bushes, we see Bowfinger, 
Afrim holding the script, Daisy, a few of the camera crew. 


ANGLE ON 
Kit's limo exits the mansion and drives down the street. 
Our camera swings with him and follows the limo. 


ANGLE ON 
Bowfinger. He speaks to Daisy. 


BOWFINGER (0! 


Carol quickly touches up Daisy with make-up, even 
though she doesn’t know quite what she’s doing, as they 
run across the street. Daisy runs to the gate and makes it 
look like she’s exiting. The camera swings back to find her. 


DAISY (Acfing) Keith... you forgot your briefcase! You 
forgot... 


Afrim mouths the dialogue along with her. She runs after 
Kits car. 

DAISY You're upset! One slip-up in your tough, crime-filled 
world and you could die! Keith! 


INT. KIT'S CAR - DAY 

Kit sits in the backseat. Out the back window we see 
Daisy chasing after him. Kit becomes faintly aware of 
someone yelling “Keith, Keith!” 


KIT Who's Keith? (70 the driver) Are you Keith? 
DRIVER No, I'm Jimmy, but gosh, thanks for asking! 


The limo speeds off. 


EXT. KIT RAMSEY’S MANSION GATES - DAY 
Bowfinger emerges from the bushes along with the film 
crew. 


BOWFINGER \e vot our first shot! 


They all celebrate. 


EXT. CAMERA STORAGE ROOM - NIGHT 

Dave drives in and parks, opens the van door and takes 
out the movie camera Bowfinger was using. He looks 
around guiltily, then smuggles it into the building. 


INT. EDITING ROOM - DAY 

A makeshift editing room at the California Bungalow. The 
film spins through an antique Moviola editing machine. 
The entire cast watches. The camera moves in on the 
moving film, until it is full screen. 


BOWFINGER Here it comes. Come on, baby, come on. Work. 


We see the film full screen. Kit Ramsey comes out of his 
house, the camera swings with him. As the camera 
swings back, Bowfinger says, 


BOWFINGER Door opening sound effect here. 


We see Daisy on the porch doing her dialogue. The cam- 
era swings with her as she runs out of the shot chasing 
the limo. Thus, Kit and Daisy are in the same movie! 


BOWFINGER (hi my God, it worked. This movie's gonna 


work! 


DAISY My God, | was great. For a minute | thought I didn't 
have “it” then suddenly I saw “it.” Just occurring. 


AFRIM (Holding the script) She's not doing the dialogue! 
She said, “Keith . .. you forgot your briefcase! You forgot...” 
It's supposed to be “Keith . .. you forgot, you forgot... your 


briefcase!” See, the two forgots should . . . 
DAISY But I'm “feeling the moment.” 


AFRIM You've been in Hollywood for eight seconds and 
already you're feeling the moment. 


DAISY But it's better this way. 

AFRIM (\0ice raised) Better this way? Better your way? 
CAROL | try to respect the text. 

SLATER ‘he script is a blueprint, man. 

AFRIM 4 blueprint! 

BOWFINGER People! STOP! | have to concentrate on the 


editing of this film. Just because we are now artists, it doesn't 
mean WE HAVE THE RIGHT TO SELF-CENTERED FREAK- 
OUTS! Now could | have a little privacy so | can make impor- 
tant editing decisions! 

They scatter, except for Dave. 


BOWFINGER | 1) temperamental. | must be good. 
EXT. STUDIO LOT - DAY 


Dave, in a golf cart, enters the shot. He stops, goes to 
the phone and dials. 


EXECUTIVE Hey, Dave! Did you wash my car? 
DAVE Working on it! 

Dave finishes dialing, the phone rings. 

INT. BOWFINGER OFFICE - DAY 

Bowfinger crosses off 3x5 card at bulletin board. 
BOWFINGER (k:iy, this is it. We only need one shot. 
Phone rings, he answers it. 

BOWFINGER Jeu!’ 


DAVE Bowfinger, okay, here's what I got. Kit and his agent 
will be at the Rodeo Grill at 12:45 p.m. Tomorrow. Are we 
gonna be there? 


BOWFINGER Jou better believe it. You're a genius. 


INT. STORAGE ROOM - DAY 
Dave takes camera equipment off shelves. 


EXT. STUDIO GATE - MORNING 
Dave drives out with the camera. 


EXT. RESTAURANT - DAY 
The van is parked across from a fancy outdoor restaurant. 
In the restaurant, Kit Ramsey sits with his agent. 
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EXT. BEHIND BUILDING - DAY 

Bowfinger is with Carol, who is being made up by Daisy 
around a corner. Carol is wearing a skullcap in anticipation 
of a wig. Hector is combing out Carol's wig on a wigstand. 


CAROL (7) Daisy’) | did 20 years of regional theater before 
coming to New York . . . you should do at least 12. 


BOWFINGER (4/))r0aching Carol) Carol? 


She turns. She's wearing a skullcap and is only half 


made-up. The look is quite frightening. and indeed it 
scares Bowfinger out of his wits. 


BOWFINGER \ipes! (Ca/ms) Carol, we're almost ready. 
CAROL | still don't see why | can't meet the man I'm 
working with. 

BOWFINGER | spoke with Kit; first he’s very shy around 
you. He's a little awestruck. 

CAROL Did he see me in Glass Menagerie? 
BOWFINGER Jou better believe it. 

CAROL Minneapolis or Terre Haute? 

BOWFINGER No, hie saw Minneapolis. 

CAROL So why can’t | meet him then. 

DAISY Hold still. 


BOWFINGER He wants to impress you and he needs his 
total concentration. 


CAROL That's just young. 

BOWFINGER | agree with you, but this is the way he is 
right now. It’s working for him. It's working for him. 

Daisy tries to get under her eyes. 


CAROL | wish just once I'd work with someone who honed 
their craft, who... 


BOWFINGER Right. But right now we need that scene, 
Carol. 


CAROL You'll get your scene. He may not be professional, 
but I am. Let's rehearse. 


BOWFINGER | want to go with no rehearsal on this. 
CAROL (Disbelieving) No rehear . . . 


BOWFINGER | know. | want the spontaneity. Kit is not 
spontaneous. Did you see him in Breakfront? 


CAROL | wouldn't see that piece of shi... 


BOWFINGER He was good, very good, but he was not 
spontaneous. So I'm trying to get a new performance out of 
him. And I need professionals like you to do it. 


She takes a moment, decides, then: 


CAROL Where’re my props? 


Bowfinger exits. 


VAN - DAY 
The crew hides in the van, while the camera, with Dave 
operating, is pointed at Kit Ramsey. 


EXT. RESTAURANT - DAY 

Kit and his agent sit and talk. Slater moves into position 
near the table holding a magazine hiding a mike. He is 
absurdly conspicuous. One of the Mexicans is holding a 
white card for lighting that says, “Will work for food.” 


HAL... you shoulda got an Oscar for that role. 
KIT At least a nomination. 


HAL Well, a/ /eas?. But this retreat idea, it could take you off 
the market. And we're about to close on that family film idea 
for you. That's an important career move . . . 


KIT But | need a retreat, Hal. We go to “have a session” with 
our “guide.” And they “sort out your head.” You oughta go . . . 


HAL You don’t think | wanna go to Utah or wherever it is? 
KIT Elko, Nevada. 

HAL You don't think | wanna get my head sorted? But I'm 
stuck in that damn office all day. I'm dyig that I can’t go. 
But does it ever occur to you that they have this place in Elko 
because Nevada is a tax-free state? 

KIT Elko is the center of energy of the seven chakras of the 
Navajo. You fuckin’ idiot. 


EXT. STREET OUTSIDE RESTAURANT - DAY 
Bowfinger stares at the scene. 


BOWFINGER (Come on, come on, we've got to get rid of 
dipshit. 


DAVE He hasn't gotten up once. 


BOWFINGER (Joward the agent) Go to the bathroom, 
go pay the check, do something. We want Kit alone! Come on, 
get up, you nit-head. 


ANGLE ON THE RESTAURANT 
Finally, the agent gets up and retreats to schmooze with 
some people he saw. 


BOWFINGER (kay, this is it. 


ANGLE ON 

Carol and Daisy behind the building. Carol is still in her 
skullcap. Bowfinger signals them, Daisy puffs and pow- 
ders. The wig is hurriedly installed on her head. The wig 
changes her look. 


ANGLE ON 
Bowfinger’s hand signals Carol to start. 


ANGLE ON 
Carol. She won't start. 


ANGLE ON 
Bowfinger. 


BOWFINGER Whiat is she doing? Why won't she go? 


ANGLE ON 
Carol. 


DAISY | think he wants you to go. 
CAROL | need “action.” | don’t start without an “action.” 


Let’s at least be professional. 

Daisy runs to the van. 

DAISY She wants you to say action. 

BOWFINGER What?!! We're gonna lose it. The guy's 
going to come back! 

He looks over at her, forces his head through the louvered 
van window and whisper/yells . . . 

BOWFINGER Action! 


Carol gathers herself and walks into the restaurant, the 
camera following. 


EXT. RESTAURANT - DAY 
Kit sits alone in the restaurant, twiddling his food. Carol 
approaches and stops in front of him. 


CAROL (As “Cynthia”) When you left Phoenix, it wasn't 
because you wanted to raise soybeans. You had to get away. 
Why? (Screams) WHY? WAS IT BECAUSE YOU WANTED ME 
AND IT BURNED INSIDE OF YOU?2277!!! 

KIT Pardon me? 


CAROL Come back to Phoenix! Stop this nonsense! Let me 
in on whatever this mission is you're doing! 

KIT Do you know who | am? 

CAROL 0f course, you're Keith Kincaid. You've come down 
from Wyoming with your damn ESP. You bastard, bastard, 
BASTARD! 


She turns to leave. 


INT. VAN - DAY 


BOWFINGER We vot it! 


AFRIM The “Pardon me” line works! (But then) What's 
she doing? 


ANGLE ON CAROL This spread 
She has decided to stay. 

CAROL 0h don’t play your games with me, Keith Kincaid. 
KIT Who the hell is Keith Kincaid? 


ANGLE ON AFRIM IN THE TRUCK 


AFRIM She's ad-libbing! 


CAROL (/11 the headphones) . . . Because you're going to 
need me in this; you can’t go it alone. 


KIT (11 the headphones) Who are you? 
ANGLE ON KIT AND CAROL 


CAROL Yes, we made love that night in Phoenix, but now 
vou've decided that deep impassioned love is not enough for 
you. You prefer alien love! 


KIT | prefer alien love? Alien love? Alien love? 


CAROL THE CLOUDS ARE FORMING, | MUST GET MY 
UMBRELLA! 


KIT (Screams) I'm starting to hear the voices! 


Kit holds his hands to his head. Carol, still acting, throws a 


glass of water toward kit, but he ducks and it hits Slater 


and his mike. 


INT. VAN - DAY 
We hear a loud splash as Bowfinger jerks off his headset. 


EXT. RESTAURANT - DAY 
Instantly the Mercedes appears with the door open, 
Freddy driving, and Kit gets in it and speeds away. 


INT. VAN - DAY 
Dave's behind the camera. 


DAVE (01 it. 
AFRIM The screaming plays right into his character! 
BOWFINGER (7) 4/ri72) The water thing could work! 


INT. MINDHEAD - DAY 
Kit paces while speaking frantically to Terry Stricter. 


KIT .. . I'm telling you I've got people coming up to me 
speaking Venution or Jupiterian or something. 


TERRY STRICTER Okay, now, strangers come up to you 
and you don’t understand what they're saying. Maybe they're 
fans... crazy fans? 


KIT No. They speak to me, but it makes no sense. It’s like 29 
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some kind of secret white language. 


TERRY STRICTER And what do these crazy people who 


speak to you and make no sense say? 


KIT They talk about people I don’t know . . . somebody 
named Keith and Cynthia . . . and they talk about aliens and 
sex and umbrellas. 


TERRY STRICTER | see. See, Kit, those people have a “neg- 
ative” charge, and if you have a “positive” charge, then you 
can keep it together. Do you think you can “keep it together?” 


KIT (Nuits) Oh, 1 think I can keep it together. My name is 
Kit. K. I. T. Keep it together. 


TERRY STRICTER Have you heard anymore voices? 
KIT Not a one. 

TERRY STRICTER Nothing. 

KIT Nothing. Except the one. Just the one. 

TERRY STRICTER What does that one voice say? 


KIT It’s saying that... (In Teddy Kennedys voice) “the Laker 
Girls cheerleading squad needs to be taken down a peg or two.” 


TERRY STRICTER Uh huh. And the voice sounds like 


Teddy Kennedy? 


KIT | guess it does. 


EXT. STREET BY BUNGALOW - MORNING 

Slater and Daisy walk to California Bungalow. Birds are 
chirping. Daisy is dressed a little less naively than she 
has been. She's slightly L.A.-ized. 


SLATER Last night was really special. 

DAISY It was. I'd never done it lying down before. 
SLATER \Next time... 

DAISY \es... 

SLATER Next time I'd like to do it with just two condoms. 
DAISY \o way. 

SLATER How come? 

DAISY If | was in the movie more, yeah. 

SLATER /luh’ 


DAISY See. if | was in the movie more, we would be more 
equals. Then | could trust you more. 


SLATER Well, we have lots of scenes together. 


DAISY Oh. | love our scenes. Our scenes are the best. But I 
should have more scenes with Kit. Because if | had more 
scenes with Kit it would “pump up” our scenes. 


SLATER Well, Afrim would really be in charge of that. He's 
the writer. 

DAISY So the writer's in charge of that? 

SLATER \eah. 

DAISY Huh. 


INT. BOWFINGER’S OUTER OFFICE - DUSK 

TIGHT SHOT of Carol's head being cast in plaster. Two 
straws stick out from her nose. Bowfinger addresses the 
crew, Slater, Carol, Sanchez and Martinez. 


BOWFINGER (7) (he crew) Okay, | spoke with hit, he’s 
happy, he loves this movie, he loves you guys, he loves his 
perks; he sends each of you a big hello and thank you. 


SLATER He's a cool guy. 


Afrim enters. He looks a bit haggard and it’s Daisy whos 


heen doing the haggering. 

AFRIM | ve got those pages. 

BOWFINGER WW hat pages? 

AFRIM Well, the pages. New pages. See, I think if Daisy had 
more scenes with Kit it would “pump up” the scenes with 
Slater. So I did some more scenes with Daisy and kit, some 
“hot” scenes where there's... (7rying fo remember what 
Daisy told him) “heat” and “chemistry.” 


BOWFINGER but | don't think... 


AFRIM | think you'll see that these new “hot” scenes, the 
ones in which Daisy exposes her breasts, would also increase 
sales in Thailand. 


BOWFINGER Aji hia. Has Daisy agreed to this? 


AFRIM That is the case, although of course | haven't talked 
to her. 


Daisy enters. Slater makes room for her to sit beside him. 
Daisy walks over, sits next to Afrim. 
DAISY Hlello. 


Slater's neck twists between Daisy and Afrim like a tennis 
match, 

BOWFINGER (eading) ©... what man wouldn't want a 
hot, virgin . . . vixen in stretch pants... my manhood in 
glory...” This is bad dialogue. 

AFRIM That's not dialogue, that’s stage directions. 
BOWFINGER Al). (Silently reads further) Okay, okay. (10 
Daisy) You'll do this? 

DAISY If | have to, for the movie, if it’s artistic, if it’s not 
just about nudity, if it’s for the scene, if it's in character . . . if 
it’s not just about a body, if it says something about reality . .. 


BOWFINGER ((1/s her of/) The question is how do we 
get Kit Ramsey to do it. 


DAISY Wouldn't he do it because he’s the star of the movie? 
BOWFINGER Huh? Oh, well you know his girlfriend is 


very touchy about, you know . . . 
Ihe phone rings. Bowfinger answers il. 


BOWFINGER /(/ sing a voice) This is the offices of Robert 
Bowfinger. How may I help you? (His voice changes to nor- 
mal) Oh, Dave, yeah. What's up? 


INT. MINDHEAD PARKING GARAGE - DUSK 
Dave is on a pay phone in the MindHead parking garage. 


DAVE | tracked Kit to MindHead. He could be coming down 
anytime. 


BACK TO BOWFINGER 


BOWFINGER Wel! see you there. 
He hangs up. 
BOWFINGER Kit feels ready to shoot the parking lot 


scene. 
CAROL Now? 
BOWFINGER | just love the way he works! 


INT. MINDHEAD PARKING GARAGE - NIGHT 

Kit exits the elevator in the parking garage, with a long 
walk to go to his car. Mysterioso music. AS HE WALKS, 
HE SENSES HE IS BEING FOLLOWED. We hear the 
footsteps, but every time Kit turns around, there's no 
one there. Kit’s nervous and picks up his pace. There is 
the sound of water dripping eerily. The footsteps follow- 
ing him pick up their pace, too. Bowfinger and crew film 
Kit secretly. We see Sanchez dripping water from a 
turkey baster into a bowl of water. Bowfinger is hiding 
with a sightline to Betsy the dog, who is wearing shoes 
on her two front paws, walking on cue to Bowfinger’s 
hand signals. 


INT. MINDHEAD PARKING GARAGE - NIGHT 

SWEAT ON KIT’'S FACE. He walks, the footsteps walk, 
which we now know are Betsy’s. He spins around, but 
he can see nothing, because the dog is hidden behind 
the cars. 


ANGLE ON BETSY 
The dog is walking from car to car, stopping on com- 
mand, making the necessary footstep noises. 


ANGLE ON KIT 
He stops again. This time, we hear the sound of peeing. Kit 


looks confused, then continues as the footsteps continue. 
Kit fearfully makes it to his car, beeps his keys, and the 
doors unlock, with chirps and squeals. And drives away. 
BOWFINGER Did you get it? 

DAVE \Nice. 

BOWFINGER What'd you see? 

DAVE Fear. 

BOWFINGER (/:/a/ed) Fear’!!! 

DAVE Mostly fear, some insane looks. 


BOWFINGER 0), insane! Fantastic. (7rns fo others) We 
got some insane looks! 

Rest of them, “yeah!” Betsy joins the group. 
BOWFINGER (Good girl, good girl. Okay, now let’s get 
Carol's side of this masterpiece. 


Carol sits in the back of the van, applying make-up with a 
hand mirror under a makeshift light. Slater approaches 
the car. 

SLATER Ready on the set for you, Miss Malone. 

She gathers her dignity and tries as best she can to exit the 


van as though it were a trailer. 


INT. EDITING ROOM - DAY 

Bowfinger and the entire cast and crew look into the 
Moviola. The scene is now edited to look as though 
Carol is menacingly following Kit with a knife. We see the 
intercutting, from Carol to Kit, close-ups of the knife, 
hearing the footsteps of the dog. Most of the dialogue is 
V.O. the edited footage. 


CAROL He’s brilliant. 


BOWFINGER He is. 


CAROL His fear is so real. It’s as though it’s really happening. 
Has he seen this? 


BOWFINGER Hie has, and he said you were stunning, 
CAROL We work together really well. 

BOWFINGER Jhat’s what he was saying, 

CAROL Was that his exact word? Stunning? 
BOWFINGER What was it, Dave, stunning? 

DAVE (Cant think) \...1... 


CAROL Yes. | know what he means, sometimes there are 
no words. Bob, I respect Kit’s way of working, the no 
rehearsal, no contact offscreen, but it’s just so traditional to 
actually meet tlie person you're working with. 
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BOWFINGER There's no tradition in what we're doing. 
We're exploring new territory . . . this is Cinema Nouveau. 


CAROL (Cinema Nouveau? (Getting it) Oooohhhhhh. 


INT. MOVIE STUDIO HALLWAY - NIGHT 
Dave sneaks the movie camera along the hallway to stor- 
age. He dodges several security guards. 


INT. CAMERA STORAGE AREA - NIGHT 
He deposits the camera on the shelf. 


INT. MOVIE STUDIO HALLWAY - NIGHT 
Dave exits, but the by-the-book GUARD notes his suspi- 
cious exit. 


EXT. BOWFINGER’S OFFICE - DAY 
Daisy walking with Afrim. She clings to his arm. 


AFRIM [1 felt so good today to walk in and quit my day job! 
| said to him, I'm a screenwriter now. And he said, Afrim, you 
support eight brothers and four sisters. How are you going to 
earn money? And I said this is more important. This is a 
chance. Bowfinger has given me a chance. And I want to take it. 


DAISY And you're a great writer; you really are. | love the 
new scenes, are they going in? 


AFRIM Well, that’s up to Bowfinger. 
DAISY |: is’ 


EXT. STREET - DAY 
Carol is in her car driving. She sees something that perks 
her up. 


EXT. STREET - DAY 

What she sees: Kit Ramsey, Khalid, a black man the 
same size and shape as Kit, and Freddy enter a fancy 
clothing store in Beverly Hills. 


EXT. STREET - DAY 
Carol starts to pull over. 


INT. CLOTHING STORE - DAY 

Kit sits in a corner while Khalid tries on clothes. Khalid is 
wearing a new suit with uncut pants legs. Kit looks him 
over carefully. A TV is on in the b.g. showing a Laker game. 


KIT Looks sharp. Do the thing. 


Khalid covers his face with a life-size cutout of a photo of 


Kits face. He looks like Kit would look in those clothes. 
KIT Looks good, I'm going to look good in that. 


Carol appears, nervously hovering, waiting for a moment 
fo break in. 


KIT (70 sales clerk) Okay, send them over when they're ready. 


SALES CLERK Mr. Ramsey, the store would be happy to 
offer you these clothes without charge if you could come back 
on Friday and would let us take a picture for 4.4. SOle maga- 
zine of you wearing the clothes. 

KIT | could do that. For a thousand dollars. 

SALES CLERK |’ sure that could be arranged. 


KIT Friday, 4 o'clock. 


After hovering, Carol interrupts. 


CAROL | know I'm not supposed to be doing this, but I just 
wanted you to know that you were so real in your response to 
the aliens. | mean, | wasn't even sure | wanted to be a pod 
person, but of course now I’m enjoying it, because you made 
the aliens come alive, it was like they were living inside me. 
At first | was nervous about us having sex, but now I think it’s 
a good idea, as long as we do it in a completely professional 
manner, and of course there'll be lots of people watching. | 
won't bother you anymore. 


She exits. Kil is panicked. He looks over at the 1V. It’s show- 
ing the Laker girls. 


EXT. KIT RAMSEY’S MANSION - DAY 
Two limos screech to a halt. 


EXT. KIT RAMSEY’S MANSION - DAY 
Terry Stricter and two cohorts have been admitted, and 
they quickly race to a meeting. 


FREDDY He's in the grotto. 


EXT. GROTTO - DAY 
Terry Stricter out by the grotto. Kit is nowhere in sight. 


TERRY STRICTER kit’ 


Kit emerges from a hiding place, hidden by a bush. 


EXT. MANSION FOLLY - DAY 
Kit faces Terry Stricter and his aide. He has electrodes 
attached to his brain. Kit's knee is vibrating. 


TERRY STRICTER And what did this alien want from you? 


KIT (Secretive) Well, I'm not sure, but I think she wanted to 
inhale my gonads. 


TERRY STRICTER Say again. 


KIT She wanted to inhale my gonads. See, the aliens try to 
shake hands with you. And once they've got your hand, then 
they can inhale your gonads. And I have better use for my 
gonads. 


TERRY STRICTER | see. 


etl —_— 


KIT And | took your advice and got rid of the sports channels 
so no more encoded gamma beams from Jupiter will be 
entering my mind. Keep it together, keep it together. 


TERRY STRICTER Good. 
KIT And | got rid of my accountant like you said. 


TERRY STRICTER Yes, better that money stuff is left to us. 
And just so you know, your last check for 75 thousand helped 
us do a graphics scan on the Roswell alien film. It all 
checked out as real and we'll be sending you all the data. 


KIT It checked out as real? Keep it together, keep it together . . . 


TERRY STRICTER Kit, maybe you should stay with us for 
a few days. In our special celebrity relaxing quarters. 


KIT You think I need it? 
TERRY STRICTER | co. 
KIT Let me get my checkbook. 


INT. BOWFINGER’S INNER OFFICE - DAY 
A worried Bowfinger at his desk, counting money. The 
pile is growing very small. Dave enters. 


DAVE We can’t find Kit. 


BOWFINGER What do you mean you can’t find Kit? He’s 
one of the most famous faces in the world. You can find him, 
you can find him, you can find him. 


DAVE No. Can't find him. He's vanished. We staked out his 
house, MindHead, everywhere. He’s just gone. 


BOWFINGER. .... well, where the hell is the guy? We can’t 
shoot this movie without knowing where our star is! Actors 
just don’t have a work ethic these days. 


DAVE They keep his movements secret. That cult thing. 
They control him. 


BOWFINGER (/hinks) Okay. Okay. There must be lots of 
guys who look like Kit. Let’s round up some look-alikes for 
the long shots just until we find Kit. We can shoot him from 
behind. Not show his face. Now, Kit has shown his ass in eight 
of his last 10 films, and eight of his last 10 films have been 
hits, so we need a guy with a fabulous ass. And mine is the 
wrong color. 


INT. CASTING AREA - DAY 

The camera pans across three or four male asses, all 
wearing underwear, in varying degrees of imperfection. 
We hear Bowfinger’s voice: “no, no, no...” Finally we 
pan across a decent one. The camera pans up to a very 
unlikely face, not even close to Kit Ramsey's looks. Cam- 
era pans down and keeps moving. 


LATER 


Interviewing a black actor, CLIFFORD. Afrim and Dave 
are there, too. 48-55 


CLIFFORD (£nelish accent) .. . then I studied at the 
Moscow Art Theater for two years, and did a year at the 
National in London. I’m currently doing a midnight produc- 
tion of Waiting for Godot here in L.A. 


BOWFINGER Are you in the union? 
CLIFFORD \es. 


EXT. BOWFINGER OUTER OFFICE — DAY 
Clifford is ejected from the casting room. 


INT. CASTING AREA - DAY 
TIGHT ON JIFF’S FACE. 


JIFF ... currently packaging fries at Burger King. 
BOWFINGER And do you have any experience in motion 
pictures? 

JIFF Yes, quite a bit. 

BOWFINGER And what is that? 


JIFF | 20 to the movies every weekend, and | have a Block- 
buster card. 


BOWFINGER Would you be willing to cut your hair? 
JIFF Yeah, but it’s usually better if someone else does it. 


BOWFINGER Would you have any objection to showing 
your naked rear end in a movie? 


SIFF (Stunned, giggles, panics, laughs, gets nervous, 
then:) | guess | could do that. 


BOWFINGER [hn addition to being a major star in this 
movie, would you be willing to run errands for us? 


JIFF Gosh, I'm hoping to have a career in running errands. 
That would be a major boost. 


Bowfinger and Dave look at each other and shake their 
heads “yes.” 


DAVE What are we going to do for wardrobe for him? 


Bowfinger thinks. He gels up, goes to a closet, and takes 
oul Kit Ramsey’s dry cleaning. He hands it to Jiff. 


EXT. SIDE OF FREEWAY - DAY 

Big wide shot of a busy freeway. Bowfinger and the crew, 
ready to film, are in the hills alongside the freeway. The 
MEXICAN CREW MEMBERS are moving more 
confidently. Bowfinger is talking to Jiff. 


BOWFINGER Okay. In this scene, you're hurting, inside. 
You're not sure who to trust. All you know is, you're running 
but from whom you don’t know, but you do know you're run- 33 
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ning into the arms of your beloved Darla. So when I say 
action, you run from point a... (He points to an area 
across the freeway) . . . over to point b. 


He points to a spot on the other side of the freeway where 
Daisy waits. The camera pans across the busy traffic. 


JIFF Sounds hard. 
BOWFINGER ‘Think of it as an errand. Your “errand” is to 


always look away from camera, and keep walking till I say stop. 
JIFF Now | vet it. Is this dangerous? 


BOWFINGER Now don't worry, we have stunt drivers, 
professional stuntmen, driving the cars, so you're fine. 

NUFF Oh. Professional stunt drivers. | always wondered how 
they did that. 


EXT. FREEWAY - DAY 
Dave and Bowfinger stand by the camera. Jiff is seen 
through a long lens, standing on one side of the freeway. 


DAVE Where did we get the stunt drivers? 

Bowfinger just looks at Dave like he’s insane. 
BOWFINGER (7/01) fhe megaphone) ction! 

The crew crosses themselves. Some kneel. 

ANGLE ON JIFF 

He starts his run across the freeway. Bedlam, cars dodg- 
ing him, speeding at 60 miles an hour. He reverses 
direction out of fear, then turns again, leaps across the 
divider, toreadors through the cars going south and 


makes it into the grass on the other side. Daisy waits to 
“rescue” him. 


ANGLE ON BOWFINGER AND THE CREW 
They cheer. 


EXT. SIDE OF FREEWAY - DAY 
Tight on Bowfinger’s face: 


BOWFINGER Jou were fantastic! 


ANGLE ON JIFF 
Jiff's face reads total fear. 


BACK ON BOWFINGER 
BOWFINGER Really great! 
OTHERS Yeh .. . fantastic, amazing . . . etc. 


JIEF (Panicked) . . .\ just want to run errands. | don’t want 
to do this anymore. 


BOWFINGER (Aveeling down) Hey. What you did out 


there, not many people can do. The stunt drivers were really 
impressed. (7iarns fo crew’) Weren't they? (Crew reluctantly 
nods) See, and you know what we want you to do? We want 
vou to go get us some coffee. 

JIFF Really? 


BOWFINGER Jhiat’s right. We want you to go to Star- 
bucks and get all kinds of coffee with a real complicated order. 


JIFF 1... | would love that. 
BOWFINGER That's right and you're the only one who 


could possibly do it. 

JIFF Really’ 

BOWFINGER Jhiat’s right. And one day, one day, we're 
going to ask you to get pizza. 

JIFF Gosh. 


BOWFINGER (//ihes ¢ breath) But first, let's do this one 
more time. 


He claps his hands and heads back up the bill. 


EXT. FREEWAY — DAY 
One quick two-second shot of Jiff running across the 
freeway, screaming. 


EXT. CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW - DAY 
Bowfinger unloads equipment from his van, along with 
the rest of the crew. Daisy approaches. 


DAISY Mr. Bowfinger .. . uh, Bob, could I talk to you about 
the new scenes. 


BOWFINGER We'll, | haven't decided about the new scenes. 
DAISY Could | just talk to you about them. 
BOWFINGER (ki. 

DAISY | mean tonight. 


Bowfinger s face brightens. 


INT. BOWFINGER’S INNER OFFICE - NIGHT 

Panic is on his face as Bowfinger counts out the last 200 
dollars of his budget. The office bell rings. He quickly 
sets up a romantic dinner for two, opens a half-full 
screw-top bottle of wine, pours it into an expensive bot- 
tle, and fills the rest up with water. He puts it on the table 
and places a corkscrew and a cork beside it. He runs out 
of his office. 


INT. BOWFINGER OUTER OFFICE - DAY 

He turns on the gas in the fireplace and lights it; it 
explodes. He neatens his hair, then opens the door. It's 
Daisy, dressed for a date. 
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BOWFINGER [I gets so tiring going out. I thought we'd 
eat here. 


DAISY | know the maitre d’ at the Ivy... 
BOWFINGER 100 trendy. Do you like Vienna sausages? 
DAISY 0h, yeah. Do you smell burning hair? 


LATER IN THE DINNER 


DAISY This wine is so good. You can drink all you want 
and not get drunk. 


LATER IN THE DINNER 
They're a little tipsy, finally. 
DAISY .. . | loved the Flintstones . . . 


BOWFINGER Me, too . . . love them! Do you like walks in 
the park? 


DAISY In the rain! 
BOWFINGER | want you to see 7he Music Man. 


DAISY I've seen it! I love Zhe Music Man. Do you love body 
piercing? 


BOWFINGER 0h, baby. 

LATER IN THE DINNER 

They're on the sofa bed, which is now unfolded. Pas- 
sionate. Kissing. 

DAISY ... | love you so much... 

BOWFINGER | love you... | can’t believe how much | 


love you. 
DAISY | 'm so alive. 


BOWFINGER Thiat’s the word. Alive. I've never been alive 
until now. 


DAISY Never till now. 

BOWFINGER | worry about our age difference. 

DAISY What is age? It’s a state of mind. 

BOWFINGER That's the way | feel. 

DAISY So what about age. 

BOWFINGER (nly small minds worry about it. 

DAISY Who cares if when I hit my sexual peak, you'll be 70. 
BOWFINGER | know. It’s Bogey and Bacall! 

DAISY Who? 


BOWFINGER | promise never to play mind games with 
your head. 


DAISY You're so... oday. | want to make love to you. 
BOWFINGER | (lo, too. 

DAISY | want you so much. 

BOWFINGER 0h God. 

DAISY But | worry. 

BOWFINGER But our love is bigger than worry. 
DAISY | worry about the scenes. 

BOWFINGER hie scenes? 


DAISY If we're going to shoot the new scenes. It’s so hard to 
make love, to actually give yourself to a man, because a woman 
is entered... You know? It’s the woman who is violated . .. 


BOWFINGER | so understand that. 


DAISY . .. to trust, to know that the man inside you is part 
of you, a man who would not prevent added scenes of yours 
from being shot. 


BOWFINGER We're doing the scenes. 
DAISY We are? 


BOWFINGER We re doing the scenes because | love you 
and you're brilliant and | want you in this movie. This movie 
is your movie. 


DAISY Let me go... get ready. . . I'll be right back. 


She gets up, goes to her purse. Bowfinger s eyes follow her 


lovingly. She reaches in her purse. 
DAISY Circumcised or no? 
BOWFINGER Circumcised. 


She reaches back in her purse, then puts three condoms in 


his hand. She goes into the bathroom. But her purse ts 
knocked over, Bowfinger goes to it and starts to put her 
wallet back in. He opens it a bit. HIS EYES WIDEN. 


ANGLE ON WHAT HE SEES: 
IT’S A VISA CARD 


He starts to put it back, then holds it momentarily. He 
stares off into space and sees: 


BOWFINGER’S DREAM 
A movie credit rolls, filled with strong music and power- 
ful images. The art card says: 


DIRECTED BY BOBBY BOWFINGER 


OUT OF THE DREAM 

He looks toward the bathroom, hears her stirring and 
makes a loving look toward the door, as if she were doing 
this voluntarily, and steals her card. Sticks it in his pocket. 


LATER 
Close-up of Daisy and Bowfinger’s heads; he’s on top of 
her on the sofa. 


DAISY (Passionate) | will never use you. . . 


BOWFINGER (/assionale) | will never abuse your trust. . . 


INT. CAMERA STORE — DAY 
TIGHT SHOT OF DAISY’S CARD BEING PLUNKED 
DOWN ON A COUNTER. 


Wider, we see Bowfinger, Dave and the Mexicans carry- 
ing out movie lights and reflectors. Dave is carrying a 
load, too. 


CLERK Thank you, Mr. Daisy. 
BOWFINGER Not at all, not at all. 


INT. CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW - DAY 

The recently purchased camera equipment is being set 
up for a scene. The crew has decorated the interior of 
the bungalow with velour and tacky furniture. It’s sup- 
posed to be a “set” 


BOWFINGER /)¢//s) Are we almost ready? 
The crew murmurs “yes.” 

BOWFINGER Is Daisy here yet? 

DAVE Any minute. 


Daisy enters from the street. Afrim beams a smile at her, 
Slater looks forlorn. But Afrim’s smile fades as she walks 
past him and goes to Bowfinger. 


DAISY Good morning. 

BOWFINGER Are you gonna be okay? 

They hug. They exit the office. SANCHEZ loads the camera 
with exhilarating speed. 

BOWFINGER Light the fireplace. 


Afrim lights the gas fireplace, with a small explosion that 
sends him reeling. 


BOWFINGER You reacly, Jiff? 

JIFF Yes, sir. 

DAVE Ready, boss. 

Bowfinger moves to Daisy. 

BOWFINGER (70 Daisy, sensitively) You gonna be okay? 
She nods yes, with a stiff upper lip. 

JIFF What about me? 

BOWFINGER (Avice, /o Jif}) iff, we've got a very sensitive 


scene here... These are the “hot” scenes, about “heat” and. . . 
Daisy mouths the word chemistry to Bowfinger. 
BOWFINGER “chemistry.” 

JIFF | see. This is the artistic part of the movie. 


BOWFINGER That's right. So give her some room. Just 
respond, be sensitive, listen, react normally. Because Daisy's 
going to take off her blouse. 


Jiff is stunned, and giggles as Bowfinger moves him to his 


mark. The crew gears up to film. 


BOWFPINGER You understand the scene . . . you're not 
sure if you still love Keith, but you're offering yourself to him 
anyway in order to save the planet. Okay? 


DAISY Okay. 
Daisy lowers Jiff’s shoulder so she can be seen. 


BOWFINGER Okay, we'll start here (/ndicates Jiff’s ass), 
and pan up. Quiet everybody. All right, roll sound. 


TIGHT SHOT OF THE CASSETTE RECORDER BEING 
TURNED ON. 


ANGLE ON 
POV of camera, over the shoulder of Jiff onto Daisy. 


BOWFINGER Okay, you're not sure if you love him but 
you have to save the planet. Action. 


DAISY ... Oh Keith, I don’t know what's right anymore. All 
| know is I have feelings that make me need you . . . need you 
now... 


She slowly undoes her spaghetti straps and removes her 
lop. Jiff’s shoulder starts moving as he giggles uncontrol- 
lably. He turns and looks into camera, still gigeling. 


JIFF This is awesome. 


INT. STUDIO HALLWAY - NIGHT 
Dave returns the camera. 


INT. EDITING ROOM - NIGHT 

The film spins past in the Moviola. We see lots of material 
edited together, but just snippets as it whizzes by: the 
front-porch scene, the restaurant scene where Carol 
throws the water, the freeway scene. Dave and Bowfinger 
are in the room. Sanchez looks on, picking up editing skills. 


BOWFINGER When we shoot that scene with Slater, he 
should be driving some kind of special car. Got anything? 
DAVE | know where | can get us a 53 Plymouth. 


BOWFINGER Great. Don't forget to change the plates to 
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Wyoming. The aliens are supposed to be arriving from 
Wyoming. 

DAVE Bowfinger? What's the matter? It’s working great. 
Bowfinger sulks in a corner. 

BOWFINGER Jes, it's beautiful . . . | see Kit, or someone 
who looks very much like Kit, run across the freeway. Which 
is great. But | DO NOT SEE KIT IN CLOSE-UP saying: “Some- 
one’s GOING TO DIE TONIGHT, TENESCO!” Who wants to 
see a movie starring Kit Ramsey's double. (He pounds on the 
script) You know what | need? You know what I need that | 
don't have? Kit Ramsey. (Screaming) Where is Kit Ramsey? 


INT. MINDHEAD “GUEST QUARTERS” - NIGHT 

A gray padded room with a likewise gray isolation tank in 
its center. There's a long silence. Then, from inside the 
tank, Kit’s voice. 


KIT (1.0.) Hello? Hello? | think I'd like to go home now. 


INT. BOWFINGER’S INNER OFFICE - DAY 

Bowfinger at bulletin board looks dejected. Afrim enters. 
He is holding a squeeze bulb, with two rubber tubes in it 
leading to his head. 

AFRIM How's this? 


He presses the bulb. His forebead blows up like a balloon 
and pops. 


BOWFINGER So, it's not working, is it? So, we have to fix 


it. don't we? 


INT. BOWFINGER OUTER OFFICE - DAY 

Everyone sits in the outer office and looks at each other 
nervously. Afrim exits the inner office, concerned. 
AFRIM What's going on with him? 


DAVE He's upset because we've got to do the aliens arriving 
from Wyoming scene, and Kit has not called in. 


CAROL So unprofessional. 

DAVE |: is. 

SLATER Someone must know where he is. 
Long pause. 


CAROL | know where Kit Ramsey's going to be this afternoon. 


All heads turn to ber. Bowfinger pokes bis head out from 


the inner office. 
BOWFINGER Jou do. 


CAROL At 4 o'clock he’s going to be at Max clothing store 
for a photo... 


INT. MOVIE STUDIO PARKING GARAGE - DAY 

Dave is slinking behind a pillar in the garage. We see 
JERRY RENFRO and ED exiting an exotic '50s car, a big 
old Plymouth in immaculate condition. They stop and 
admire the car. 


JERRY RENFRO Every day | get an offer on this thing, It's 
the only one in L.A. 

ED It's a beauty. 

JERRY RENFRO Not « scratch on it. Award-winner. Sold 


three cars to get it. 

ED You have a great eye for cars. 

They start to walk away. 

JERRY RENFRO \\y wife tried to get it in the divorce. Can 


you believe it? That would have really hurt. 
ED Who got the kids? 
JERRY RENFRO (Casvally) She did. 


ANGLE ON DAVE 
Dave watches them walk off. He goes over to the Ply- 
mouth, produces a key and starts it up. 


INT. PARKING GARAGE - DAY 
The SECURITY GUARD punches his time card. Looking 
up, he sees the Plymouth being driven out of the lot. 


EXT. STREET - DAY 
A nightclub is across the street from Max clothing store. 
Bowfinger’s van pulls up and Bowfinger goes in. 


INT. NIGHTCLUB - DAY 

Bowfinger enters the club. The club is not really open, 
but the door is ajar. He goes up to a 17-year-old kid 
who's mopping the floor. 

BOWFINGER Js the manager in’ 

KID No, he’s home today. 


BOWFINGER 0h), that’s odd. Well, we have a permit to 
shoot here today . . . (He flashes a piece of paper) Oh, well. 
Weird. We'll start loading in. 


KID You want me to call him? 
BOWFINGER Don't bother: 1}! call him from the car. 
He exils. 


EXT. STREET - DAY 
Bowfinger by his car: 


BOWFINGER (Culling lamely) Hey, manager! 


Bowfinger signals to the van. Everyone pours oul and 
starts loading the equipment into the nightclub. A police 
car pulls over and a cop gets out, seeing all the equipment 
being loaded in. 


COP Whose the director here? 
BOWFINGER | im. 

COP You have a permit to film here? 
BOWFINGER ()f course we do... 
COP Could | see it please. 
BOWFINGER (0) course... 


Al that moment, the chair marked “Mr. Spielberg” is 
carried by. 


COP This a Spielberg movie? 

BOWFINGER Sure is. 

COP Then he can show me the permit. 
BOWFINGER (ain | talk to you for a minute. 


INT. NIGHTCLUB — DAY 

The camera is now set up and pointing out the window 
toward the clothing store. The cop car is driving away in 
the background. 


BOWFINGER (70 (he crew) Ladies, gentlemen, we have 
one shot at this. One shot. We don’t come back tomorrow, 
there is no scratched negative, there is no fluffed dialogue. 
There's no boom mikes in the shot. If we had a boom mike. 
So everybody, places. 

Everybody scatters. Except Dave, who lingers. 

DAVE We've got one roll of film and we've reached the limit 
on Daisy's credit card. It bounced at every film outlet I went to. 


BOWFINGER How can she let me down like this? 
DAVE What should | do with the card? 
BOWFINGER | believe that because of my love for her. . . 


(A moral dilemma) .. . it’s my responsibility to go to her 
and slip it back into her purse when she’s not looking. Now 
let's shoot this scene. It may be our last. 


EXT. STREET - DAY 
Pull up from the new “Wyoming” plates on the Plymouth. 
Slater nervously sits in it, looking around. 


ANGLE ON 
Kit's limo turns the corner. 


ANGLE ON 
Slater suddenly comes to life. We see what he sees: Kits 
Mercedes with “KIT” on the license plate parks down the 


street from the clothing store. Slater flashes the headlights. 


INT. NIGHTCLUB - DAY 
Bowfinger sees the headlights flashing. 


BOWFINGER Okay, this is it. Roll it, 
CLOSE-UP INSERTS: 
CAMERA SWITCH BEING THROWN 


CLAPBOARD CLAPPING 
THE NAGRA BEING TURNED ON 


BOWFINGER (Action! 


We see the following series of events: 


KIT 
exits his car with Freddy right behind. 


KIT Look out for the alien woman. 


Ihe Plymouth pulls up bebind him. Slater follows him. 
ANGLE ON BOWFINGER 


BOWFINGER WV hist aire you seeing? 
DAVE | vot the whole thing. 


ANGLE THROUGH THE LENS 

We see a pretty nice long-lens shot of Slater menacingly 
following Kit and Freddy. As they walk, Freddy falls 
behind slightly. 


KIT... Freddy, my time away has calmed my ass. | was 
starting to crack up there for a while. Do you ever think that 
there are no conspiracies? That there are no aliens, that 
everything's just as it seems? 

Suddenly from bebind a building, Afrim appears, in 
alien garb, and puts a white cloth over Freddys face. 
Freddy immediately faints, presumably from ether, and 


Afrim drags him behind the building. Kit never notices. 


Kit keeps talking to him though. 


KIT Spending time in a dark chamber where there are only 
celebrities has had very, very fine results. 


We see iff dangling a mike from the roof of the building. 
Slater appears and stops Kit with a word: 


SLATER kincaid? 

KIT Hul? 

SLATER You heard me, Kincaid. 

KIT What the hell are you talking about? Where's Freddy? 


The mike dangles in the shot just above their heads. 
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SLATER Nice try, Kincaid. 
KIT Why are you calling me Kincaid? 
SLATER Don't act dumb. Where's the plutonium? 


KIT The plutonium is mine and it's registered to be used for 
religious purposes. 


SLATER You actually have some plutonium? 
ANGLE ON BOWFINGER 
BOWFINGER He's got plutonium? 


BACK THROUGH THE LENS 
We see a perfect close-up of Kit. 


KIT Where's Freddy? 

SLATER Freddy is about to have his guts replaced with alien 
hardware. 

KIT Aliens? 

Daisy appears from the clothing store, panting and excited. 
DAISY Oh my God, Keith. They told me you were dead! 

KIT Freddy! Where's Freddy? 


Slater reaches threateningly in his pocket and removes a 
pistol. Daisy karates tt oul of his hand, picks up the gun. 
points it at Slater and pulls the trigger, firing three blanks 
into him. Slater goes into overacting mode, dying 


throughout the rest of the scene. 


DAISY Keith, whenever you kill a pod person, another one 
takes its place! 


KIT You're not taking me on your spaceship! 
Kit runs for it. He uses all bis action skills to leap over cars 
and benches and runs toward bis car. 


ANGLE ON BOWFINGER 


BOWFINGER My God, this is fantastic! Are you getting this? 
DAVE Gettin’ it all, chief. 


BOWFINGER Listen, when this scene is over, | want the 
crew to follow Kit night and day. Who knows what usable stuff 
we could pick up. 


DAVE |'|! tell ‘em. 


ANGLE ON KIT RUNNING 

Kit is still running. As he reaches his car, which is locked, 
CAROL comes bumbling around the corner and is face- 
to-face with him. 


CAROL 0h hi, | came down because | wanted to see them 


shoot you today. 
KIT Shoot me?! 


A bus is coming down the street. When Kit hears the word 
“shoot” he steps into the street as a bus heads toward him. 
The bus covers him for a moment and when it passes he’s 
gone. From the other side of the bus we see Kil clinging as 
it rolls down the street, toward Bowfinger s crew. 

There is a sign advertising the Laker Girls on the side of the 
hus. Kit notices it, flees the bus. 


INT. NIGHTCLUB - DAY 

Bowfinger is ecstatic as he watches the scene. He sees Kit 
clinging to the side of the bus. As it nears the nightclub, Kit 
leaps off the bus and starts running toward it to escape. 


BOWFINGER [le's coming in here! 
Bowfinger and Dave exchange panicked looks. 


Bow finger lets Kit get right to the door, and at the last sec- 
ond. swivels the camera around to point at two Mexican 
crew members who are eating lunch oul of a bag. kit 
enters and sees them. 


BOWFINGER Cut! (He then walks up to the two Mext- 
cans, pretending he’s directing them) No! No! No! Listen, 
Lyle, we've got to see that moment on your face where you 
realize he’s lying. You might have won an Emmy last year 
but that doesn’t mean anything here. 


Or as much of this as Bowfinger can get out. Kit continues 
running through the store. 


suddenly, a delirious Freddy opens a door at the back of 
the clothing store. Bebind Kil, we can see Slater still dying 
on the street. 


FREDDY Money, out here, | got the car running} 
KIT Do you still have your guts? 

FREDDY What’ 

KIT Do you still have your guts. 

Freddy raises his shirt and shows him. 

KIT This place is crawling with pod people! 
BOWFINGER Pod people?! 


Bowfinger fakes a panic and runs limply back and forth. 
Kit keeps running, and exits, Bou ‘finger signals to Dave to 


follow him with the camera as they exit the store. Daisy 


enters and Bowfinger shoves a script at her. 
BOWFINGER You're doing this scene now! 
DAISY Clothes on or off? 

BOWFINGER (1! 

DAISY Are you sure? 


, 





EXT. NIGHTCLUB ALLEY - DAY 

Kit charges out of the store, with Bowfinger in pursuit. 
Behind Bowfinger is Daisy, Slater, who is still dying, and 
behind him the camera crew filming the whole thing. 


DAISY Damn it, Keith! I’m telling you, they've got a stabilizer 
gamma weapon. The only thing they respond to is hormones in 
their wine! Keith! 

KIT Who the hell is Keith! 

And Kit dives into the open car door. The Mercedes speeds 
away. 


BOWFINGER And cut! 

The crew runs up to Bowfinger, who’ lying on the ground. 
BOWFINGER (014/ 0/ his mind) Did you get that? 
DAVE We got it all. 


Cheers all the way around. 


INT. RAE’S RESTAURANT - DAY 

Carol, Bowfinger, Dave, Slater, Jiff, the Mexican crew and 
Daisy, who sits next to Bowfinger, eat at Rae’s, a run- 
down diner. They are laughing and having a good time. 


CAROL |'m becoming more and more impressed with Mr. 
Ramsey's acting style. 


SLATER I'm learning a lot from him. 


BOWFINGER It’s going great, and the studio is so 
impressed with you guys that we've finally been able to con- 
vince them that for once to let the cast and crew invest some 
or all of their salary in the picture. This was not an easy thing 
to negotiate and I'm sure you'll all want to go in on it, so 
Afrim here will doget furnafum the disaprations. 


He trails off into gibberish. 
JIFF Sometimes | feel like I’m not really doing anything. 


BOWFINGER Whit are you talking about? }ow look like 
Kit Ramsey. That's talent. There're people who couldn't look 
like Kit Ramsey if their life depended on it. Robert DeNiro 
couldn't look like Kit Ramsey. 


JIFF Well, see, if I'm getting coffee, | know that I was the one 
who did it. | got the coffee from point a to point b. | made 
sure there was napkin underneath. But it’s hard to take credit 
for looking like someone. 


BOWFINGER That's a gift! 
JIFF Well, | mean after all, he is my brother. 


Silence at the table. Bowfinger looks at Dave. Dave looks 
al Bowfinger. Daisy looks inward. 


JIFF ... and that’s what's been so great working with you guys. 
You've never once asked me to get you to him. That's what my 
whole life is: everybody wants me to introduce them to Kit. 


BOWFINGER Uh huh. 

DAVE You get along with your brother? 

JIFF Well, we don’t see each other much anymore, because 
he's so busy. 

CAROL Sorry. 

JIFF So here | am, working with a lovely group of people, 


who accept me for what I am, the poor stupid brother of a 
guy the world loves. 


BOWFINGER He's flavor of the month. Know what | 
mean by flavor of the month? 


JIFF Like where there's a flavor. . . but it’s got something to 
do with a month? 


BOWFINGER It means that what you have and Kit has 
are two different things. That maybe what you have will last 
longer than what Kit has. 


JIFF But | want my brother to do well. 
Everyone looks at each other, feeling bad. 
EXT. STREET - DAY 


Bowfinger talks to Afrim and Dave, as they walk back 
from the lunch. 


BOWFINGER We re screwed. We luck into the biggest 
thing in our lives, /he brother of the world’s hottest movie 
star, and it turns out I have a conscience. | look at the guy, and 
| see an innocent. He’s guiltless, he’s artless, he’s greedless. 


DAVE Don’t be so hard on yourself. 

BOWFINGER | just can’t do it. 

DAVE | gotta get the camera back. You'll work it out. 
BOWFINGER | just can’t do it. 


INT. STORAGE ROOM - DAY 
Dave sneaks the camera back onto its shelf. He exits. 


INT. STORAGE ROOM HALL - DAY 
Dave turns the corner, and the suspicious Security 
Guard watches him go. 


INT. STORAGE ROOM - DAY 

The Security Guard enters and rummages around until 
he finds the camera. He sees a piece of gaffer’s tape on 
the camera that says: Kit Ramsey. 


SECURITY GUARD | better cal! the man. 
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INT. BOWFINGER’S OUTER OFFICE —- DAY 
Bowfinger waits in the outer office, tapping a pencil. 
Everyone's there. Jiff enters through the front door, look- 
ing like an angel. He takes Bowfinger aside. 


JIFF Mr. Bowfinger . . . Mr. Bowfinger. I have something to 
tell you. 
BOWFINGER | hive something to tell you, too. 


JIFF Me first. Me first. You know, this being kit's brother 
thing is not so bad. 


BOWFINGER How do you mean? 


JIFF Guess who just had sex with me in the van? 


Al that moment, Daisy walks in, looking disheveled. 


FF (0/7 Daisy) Isn't that cool? 
BOWFINGER (Filled with revenge) Could | see you in 


my office. 


INT. BOWFINGER’S INNER OFFICE - DAY 
Dave, Jiff and Bowfinger in his office. 


BOWFINGER We have an errand for you. 
JIFF Really? 
BOWFINGER Jour errand is this. We would like you to go 


to Starbucks and pick up some coffee. 

JIFF Pick up some coffee. 

BOWFINGER And then we'd like you to bring it back here. 
FF Bring it back here. 

BOWFINGER but we need napkins, enough for everybody. 
FF Gotcha. 

BOWFINGER And then we'd like you to call your brother 


and find out when exactly he’s leaving his house next. 

JUFF .. . exactly when he’s leaving. 

BOWFINGER And cal! me when you find out. 

JAFFE Call you. 

BOWFINGER Then we'd like you to pick up some pencils 


at the stationery store. 

JUFF Pick up pencils. 
BOWFINGER Sharpen them. 
JIFF Sharpen. 

BOWFINGER (0 il’ 


JUFF Coffee, napkins, find out when brother leaving house, 
call you, stationery. 


BOWFINGER Ride like the wind. 


JIFF Like the wind. 

He exits. Bowfinger goes to the door. 

BOWFINGER | ):tisy. Could | see you? 

Daisy is kissing Jif] goodbye. Slater and Afrim are distraught. 


EXT. OFFICE BACKYARD — DAY 
Bowfinger and Daisy in the backyard. Bowfinger is 


tough. 


BOWFINGER We re finished. We are over. 
DAISY How come? 

BOWFINGER Jou liad sex with Jill, 
DAISY So’ 


BOWFINGER (Scien change of altitude) Well, | never 
thought of it that way. 


Bowfinger is no longer deeply hurt. 
DAISY See you tonight? 
BOWFINGER \\ hiait time? 
DAISY Fight? 

BOWFINGER (kx. 


INT. MINDHEAD OFFICE HALLWAY - DAY 
Terry Stricter walks down the hallway at the end of a 
hard day. One of his suited types stops him. 


SUIT There's someone who says he should talk to you. 
TERRY STRICTER Js he... flush? 

SUIT Doesn't seem to be. 

TERRY STRICTER Couldn't he go to the Mormon temple 


... it’s still open. 

SUIT No, he’s a disciple. 

TERRY STRICTER Hook him to the electrodes and let 
Tony take care of it. 

SUIT He says it concerns Kit Ramsey. 

Jerry Stricter gels suddenly interested. The door opens and 
we see silling in an office, THE SECURITY GUARD, twear- 
ing an inverted cone. 


EXT. BOWFINGER’S OUTER OFFICE - AFTERNOON 
The crew is packing up, getting ready for the day's shoot. 
Slater is spray-painting his car with black enamel paint. 
Including the rear windshield and side windows. 


INT. BOWFINGER’S INNER OFFICE —- AFTERNOON 
Bowfinger and Dave. 
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BOWFINGER Here's what we're looking at. We've got a 
one-hour movie that | can pad out to an hour twenty by 
adding really long credits front and back. We still need one 
scene, the big ending, or we don't have the movie. Minor 
problem. I'm having Jiff tape all his conversations with his 
brother so we pick out words and rearrange them to get Kit to 
say What we want him to say and stick them over long shots. 
However, we're having trouble getting him to say, “It's a front 
loading automatic with a silencer, nitwit.” 


DAVE | know one other thing we don’t have. 
BOWFINGER \\ hat’ 

DAVE Permission. 

BOWFINGER Did you know that Tom Cruise had no idea 
he was in that vampire movie till two years later? 

The phone rings. Bowfinger flies to answer it. 
BOWFINGER Yeah. Great work, Jiff. He's leaving his 
house at three, going to MindHead. Great work. Now be sure 
and get those pencils! 

He flies to the outer office, and speaks to the crew. 
BOWFINGER ()k:iy, this is the last big scene. | spoke with 


Kit just a few moments ago and he is incredibly excited. So 
KNOW YOUR JOB! No screw-ups, please. 

The crew flies around, packing up to leave. Daisy is left 
lingering. 

BOWFINGER Daisy, oh, good. Could I talk to you about 
the scene? 

DAISY Sure. 

BOWFINGER 100k, this is a very difficult scene for Kit. 
Now, he’s not going to want to get in the car with you. He's 
going to really really resist. So you have to be very persuasive 
because you see... because, because . . . 


DAISY Because he doesn’t know he’s in the movie. 
BOWFINGER Exactly... what? 


DAISY Mr. Bowfinger, | know what's going on. I might be 
from Ohio, but I'm not from Ohio. 


BOWFINGER but... 


She quiets him. 


DAISY Hey, I'm not mad. Look, I'm working, aren't I? 
BOWFINGER How'd you find out? 
Dave enters. 


DAVE We're packed and loaded . . . (Sees Daisy) Ob hi, 
honey. 


DAISY Hi. Would you make sure my make-up case is in 
the van? 


DAVE Sure! 
He exits. Daisy and Bowfinger look at each other. 
DAISY Let's hit it. 


They exit. 


EXT. MOVIE STUDIO - DAY 

Dave is driving a crane out of the studio parking lot. Next 
to him is a tarp covering a weapon-shaped thing. He 
comes to the guard at the gate. 


DAVE Just takin’ her out for a wash. 


The guard waves him on. 


ANGLE ON 
The Security Guard peeks out from behind a pylon. 


EXT. STREET - DAY 
Dave drives down the street in the crane. 


EXT. STREET —- DAY 
The Security Guard follows him in his car, speaking 
covertly into a WALKIE-TALKIE. 


EXT. KIT RAMSEY’S MANSION - DAY 
Silence. Shots of peace: the bushes don’t move, the 
street is still, the sun is overhead. 


Kit Ramsey emerges from his mansion, surrounded by 
two big bodyguards and Freddy. He gets in his car, and 
is driven into the street. 


EXT. KIT’S CAR - DAY 
Kit’s car drives down the street. 


EXT. KIT'S CAR - DAY 

From nowhere, the crane appears, driven by Bowfinger 
with Dave operating the camera on its arm that is dis- 
guised as a tree. Sanchez and Martinez are on the truck 
bed, operating the crane. Carol is in the cabin with 
Bowfinger. The front of the camera car has a false facade 
of a Frostee truck so when the driver looks in his 
rearview, he doesn’t see the camera truck. 


INT. KIT’'S CAR - DAY 
Freddy, who's driving, looks in the rearview and sees 
what he thinks is an ice-cream truck. 


FREDDY Anybody want a Frostee Freeze? 
EXT. KIT’S CAR —- DAY 


The crane peels off around a corner. The crane is 
nowhere to be seen. 


INT. KIT’S CAR — DAY 

Freddy's eyes widen as he sees something ahead. 

KIT What is it? 

FREDDY Holy shit. 

We see what he sees: Slater's car, now painted dead black 
with enamel paint, including the windshield and windows, 
is barreling IN REVERSE toward the frightened Freddy. 
KIT (70 Freddy) Reverse! Reverse! 

Freddy throws the car in reverse, and they take off back- 
wards. 


EXT. STREET - DAY 

The black “Duel” car, driving backwards, is chasing Kit’s 
car, which is also driving backwards at breakneck speed 
down the street. 


INT. CRANE — DAY 
BOWFINGER (/)) (he crane) OKAY, REVERSE THE FILM! 


TIGHT SHOT 
Dave's hand throws the film into “reverse” 


INT. CRANE - DAY 


CAROL (S/ill putting on make-up) What are you doing? 
BOWFINGER When we show the film, it'll look like kit's 
chasing Slater. 

CAROL That seems like the hard way. 

BOWFINGER Cinema Nouveau. Gives it a look. 

CAROL Ahhh. 


INT. DUEL CAR 
Slater is driving, but he can barely see out the painted 
windows. 


SLATER Oh please let me do this oh please oh please don't 
let me die. . . 


EXT. HIGHER STREET — DAY 
We now see the crane, on a street parallel to the chase, 
driving alongside the backwards chase. 


ANGLE ON KIT 
He's terrified as Slater's car careens toward him. 


ANGLE ON BOWFINGER WHO IS DRIVING THE CRANE 
He's in a mad panic as the crane tears down the parallel 
street. 


ANGLE ON SLATER’S BACK WINDOW 


A black cloth that has been covering the back windshield is 
raised. We can see Slater, with his head turned toward Kit. 


KIT It’s the dead guy! He's a pod person now! 


Jiff raises his head from behind the backseat. He is dis- 
guised as an alien. He pokes a Ray Gun out the back win- 


dow at Kit and Freddy. 


KIT It’s a stabilizer gamma weapon! I saw it in the Roswell 
film. 


EXT. STREET - DAY 
The cars continue their chase as a POLICE CAR comes 
out of nowhere and joins in. Its siren blares. 


KIT Thank God, the police! 


ANGLE ON FREDDY 

Freddy, driving backwards, sees that the road is blocked 
by a truck. He swerves into a parking lot. Slater's car 
spins out and drives on past. 


EXT. PARKING LOT - DAY 
Kit’s car, followed by the police car and still going back- 
wards, swerves around a few cars, ending up in the cor- 
ner of the parking lot with nowhere to go. The car stops 
and so does the police car. 


KIT Thank God, the police! 


INT. KIT’S CAR - DAY 
Kit and the guards breathe relief. 
FREDDY What's goin’ on here, Money? 


The COP CAR pulls up. with two policemen in it. One gets 
oul of the car: 


COP Okay, out of the car. 


We see the cop is AFRIM. The bodyguards and kit get out of 


the car. 


ANGLE ON THE FENCE 
The camera on a CRANE RISES FROM BEHIND THE 
FENCE to film the scene. 


KIT Thank God! The police... thank God you're here! We 
are being pursued by alien forces . . . 
AFRIM 0); sure. Aliens, hia! 


The other cop gets out of the car. He’ the policeman from the 
earlier clothing store scene, and by the way, acting badly. 


COP/ACTOR (Pulling his guns) Ml right, everybody 
freeze right there or it’s bye bye. 
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Suddenly Afrim’s face starts MELTING and he begins 
WRITHING IN PAIN. 
AFRIM Ahbhhhbhhhhh! Abhhhhhhh! | knew | should never 


have made love to the alien life form from the star system 
Neon! ... 


Afrim’s arm falls off. The Cop/Actor continues to hold the 
guards and Freddy. 


The guards and Freddy freeze. 

KIT What. Is. Going, On. 

The guards and Freddy raise their hands. 

AFRIM \y gonads are turning to cotton! 

Kit and Freddy wince. Just then, Daisy, with a screech, 
brakes up in Renfros car and exits. 

DAISY (70 Ail) Keith, there's only one way out of this! Fol- 
low me... follow. . . Kiss you? Now? 

Slamming herself and Kit against the car, she gives him a 
deep kiss on the mouth and although she’s generating it, 
she makes it looks as though Kits the initiator. 

DAISY (Overly loud) Whoa, Keith! Danger turns you on. 
Daisy pulls him toward the car. 

KIT Keith... Keith... That’s me! 1M KEITH! 


DAISY (Gelling in the car) Come on, the sun is setting! 
You've got to address the alien antenna before the summer 
solstice. That's only 10 minutes after nightfall! (70 the cop) 
Good work, Tenesco. 


KIT Address the alien antenna . . . address the alien antenna. . . 
Kit vets into the car. Daisy and Kit drive off. leaving 
Freddy and the Cop/Actor. 

COP (/olsiering his gun, shouting to the crane) Can | 
have one more take? 


DAVE’S POV 
Daisy and Kit peel out. 


BOWFINGER [ets get going! 


EXT. FENCE - DAY 
Afrim, still in melted-face make-up, climbs over the fence 
and leaps onto the crane. 


AFRIM (As he runs to the crane) She said “There's only 
one way out of this.” It's supposed to be “There's NO OTHER 
way out of this!” 


Bowfinger peels out like it was in the Indy 500. Carol is 
still doing her make-up. 


EXT. FREEWAY - DUSK 

With the Griffith Observatory and the entire city of Los 
Angeles in the background, the crane speeds along the 
freeway. 


EXT. GRIFFITH OBSERVATORY - DUSK 

The crane arrives, dropping off the camera and crew. 
Dave, Bowfinger, Sanchez and Afrim quickly detach the 
camera. Martinez, Luis and Hector drive the crane 
around the corner. 


EXT. OBSERVATORY - DUSK 
Dave, Afrim, Sanchez and Bowfinger, carrying the cam- 
era and equipment, run inside the observatory. 


EXT. OBSERVATORY - DUSK 
Slater arrives in the black “Duel” car and parks outside 
the observatory. 


INT. OBSERVATORY SECURITY OFFICE - DUSK 

A tripod is being set up at a black-and-white security 
monitor. A security guard is counting Xeroxed twenties 
that Bowfinger has given him. 


EXT. WINDING ROAD - JUST BEFORE NIGHT 
Daisy and Kit in Renfro's car wind up the road to the 
observatory. 


INT. OBSERVATORY SECURITY OFFICE —- NIGHT 

Dave appears in the office. 

DAVE They're coming up the drive! 

BOWFINGER | ets vo! 

Dave grabs the camera, hand-held. They run to a window 


and point the camera at Daisy and Kit. 


EXT. OBSERVATORY — NIGHT 
Daisy's car arrives and parks illegally out front. Daisy 
grabs Kit and they run across the lawn. 


INT. OBSERVATORY LOBBY - NIGHT 

Through the window, we see them running. 
BOWFINGER Action! 

AFRIM They never wait for your cue! 

INT. OBSERVATORY LOBBY - NIGHT 

Dave's camera swings toward the lobby. Daisy and Kit 
enter and run by the pendulum. Daisy pulls Kit by the 
hand. 

KIT (Points down a hall) Elevators! 


DAISY They re not elevators, they're alien esophaguses. 


KIT Ouch. 
DAISY This way: 


Dave runs, holding the camera, INTO THE LOBBY, 
filming them, but not being seen as Daisy's and Kits backs 
are lo him as they enter the planetarium. They close the 
doors in Daves face, making a perfect ending to the scene. 


BOWFINGER bck to security... 

They run back down the hall. 

INT. PLANETARIUM — NIGHT 

Kit and Daisy pass through a crowded planetarium pre- 
senting a light show. 

DAISY They re all aliens! 

KIT (Reminding himself) Dow t touch . .. don't touch. 


EXT. OBSERVATORY WALKWAY - NIGHT 
Kit and Daisy exit a doorway and run down an exterior hall. 


INT. OBSERVATORY SECURITY OFFICE — NIGHT 
ANGLE ON THE MONITOR 
It's of an empty stairwell. 


BOWFINGER /1.().) Roll it. 

On the black-and-white monitor, we see Kit and Daisy 
enter the stairwell. 

DAISY /1.0.) When we finally confront the aliens, we will 
achieve satiety. 

BOWFINGER Achieve satiety? 

AFRIM Beautiful, isnt it? 

INT. OBSERVATORY STAIRWELL - NIGHT 

jiff, on a higher floor, is lowering a microphone down the 


center of the open stairwell, and raising it as Daisy and 
Kit climb from floor to floor. 


INT. SECURITY OFFICE — NIGHT 

They watch the monitor. Afrim holds a script. 
AFRIM Oh) ny God. 

BOWFINGER \\hiat’s the matter? 

AFRIM She's out of dialogue . . . she'll have to ad-lib! 
INT. OBSERVATORY STAIRWELL - DAY 

TIGHT SHOT OF the security camera in the stairwell. 


ANGLE ON 
Daisy and Kit charging up the stairs, panting deeply. 


DAISY ... and then | realized it was you that I loved, not 


an alien creature who arrived in the raindrops, no matter how This spread 
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The microphone cord ts being pulled just above their 
heads as they climb the stairs. 


INT. OBSERVATORY SECURITY OFFICE —- NIGHT 
The security guard looks nervously over at the melted- 
faced Afrim. 


BOWFINGER (ut to the third floor! 


Ihe security guard ts passed another twenty and then 
presses a button causing the security monitor to show 
another floor, with Kit and Daisy entering. 


INSERT OF SECURITY MONITORS 
We're seeing a perfect “cinematic” black-and-white video 
of the climb. 


DAISY Three more minutes! 


EXT. OBSERVATORY ROOF — NIGHT 
Kit and Daisy exit the rooftop door. 


INT. OBSERVATORY SECURITY OFFICE - NIGHT 
BOWFINGER (Cue Carol! 


EXT. OBSERVATORY DOOR - NIGHT 
Dave steps outside and lobs a water balloon on the flat 
roof of the observatory. 


EXT. OBSERVATORY ROOF - NIGHT 
Carol waits behind a wall. The water balloon lands near 
her. It’s her cue. 


INT. SECURITY OFFICE —- NIGHT 

Bowfinger, Afrim, Dave and an amazed security guard 
watch on the monitors. Dave is on a microphone, mak- 
ing eerie noises into it. 


TIGHT ON A LOUDSPEAKER 
Dave's eerie sounds emanate from it. 


TIGHT ON A MONITOR 
Carol confronts Kit and Daisy. Carol is holding a knife. 


EXT. OBSERVATORY ROOF - NIGHT 
The eerie sounds play in the background. 


CAROL There vou are, bastard... bastard... BASTARD! 


She charges toward Kit, but Daisy steps in and fights with her: 
passing Kit, taking her around a corner and out of sight. 47 
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EXT. OBSERVATORY ROOF - NIGHT 
Daisy and Carol, out of sight from Kit, open a box 
planted there earlier and take out something we can't see. 


KIT’'S POV 

We see nothing, but hear a scuffle. Kit, terrified, watches. 
Then Daisy appears from around the corner, bloodied, 
and holding a knife and Carol's head, dripping with guts. 
Carol's legs protrude behind wall; they twitch gruesomely. 


DAISY | had no choice! She was from the planet Neon! 


INT. OBSERVATORY SECURITY OFFICE - NIGHT 
Everybody watches, transfixed. 


BOWFINGER Okay, grab the camera. 
DAVE (01 it. 
BOWFINGER |.t's move. 


They run out of the office. 


EXT. OBSERVATORY - NIGHT 

In one shot, we see Bowfinger and crew run across the 
observatory walkway with camera in tow, while above 
them on the roof, Daisy leads Kit to the telescope. Slater 
walks across the lawn, as a ghoul. 


EXT. TELESCOPE - NIGHT 
Kit and Daisy enter the telescope. 


EXT. OBSERVATORY - NIGHT 
The camera is in place and being pointed at the telescope. 


INT. TELESCOPE - NIGHT 

Daisy throws a switch that opens and rotates the tele- 
scope. We hear the faint sound of a HELICOPTER hover- 
ing nearby. 


DAISY Only one thing can stop them now . . . if you say 
Gotcha Suckas. 


KIT Why’... 


The telescope is turning and opening. Kit and Daisy are 
in the aperture. 


DAISY (4d-libbing) See that? (Points lo the obelisk needle) 
It’s an antenna. The aliens use it. Their leader, Gotcha, his 
name is Gotcha, and Suckas is... is... means... “All Hail” 
so you're saying All Hail Gotcha. Which he loves and will 
then save the planet. But it must be said to the antenna! 


EXT. GRIFFITH OBSERVATORY - NIGHT 
Bowfinger and the camera crew are camouflaged behind 
the needle, shooting all this. 


ANGLE ON THE TELESCOPE 

As the dome turns, Jiff is seen to climb in position on its 
top, holding a microphone, and perches there precari- 
ously. 


ANGLE ON KIT 
Above his head, a microphone dangles into the shot. 


KIT Say it to the antenna? 
DAISY If you love me, Keith. 
KIT I'm Keith. 

Kit looks up at the obelisk. 


EXT. OBSERVATORY - NIGHT 
The camera crew. 


BOWFINGER Cue the pyrotechnics. 


Dave presses some bultons on a homemade electronic 


gadget. 


EXT. TELESCOPE - NIGHT 
Daisy and Kit. 
KIT Are you an alien? 


DAISY No, I'm saving you from the aliens. So just look up 
in the sky and say “Gotcha Suckas!” 


Some pathetic fireworks shoot from the top of the obelisk. 


ANGLE ON BOWFINGER 
Sanchez and Dave slap each other five. 


BOWFINGER Siy it. .. 


POV CAMERA 
We see Kit in close-up, looking up. We hear Daisy's 
voiceover. 


DAISY (1.0.) ... just say “Gotcha Suckas” if you love me. 


Just goon... 


KIT (Seen through the camera) | don't know . . . 
DAISY (1.0.) Gotcha Suckas .. . 
KIT (Starting to say it) Got... 


ANGLE ON BOWFINGER 
BOWFINGER (Come on, say it... sayit... 


EXT. OBSERVATORY — NIGHT 

Two shot of Kit and Daisy, Kit about to say it. But two 
helicopters rise in the distance. A third one is landing in 
the promenade. 
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EXT. OBSERVATORY — NIGHT 
Our group. 


AFRIM Eight brothers, four sisters. Three mortgages. I'm 
screwed! | don’t have a job! 


DAVE [id we order a helicopter? 
BOWFINGER With what? What are you talking about? 
DAVE There's a helicopter landing, 


EXT. OBSERVATORY — NIGHT 

The chopper hovers. Terry Stricter, the Security Guard 
and several henchmen get out. Daisy watches, amazed. 
The helicopter takes off after dropping them on the 
promenade, and hovers a football field’s-length away 
from the building in formation. Ideally on either side of 
Terry Stricter’s head. 


Terry walks deliberately over to area where the camera is 
hidden. He opens it and looks into the faces of 
Bowlinger, Dave and Afrim. 


TERRY STRICTER Gotcha Suckas. 

Bowfinger looks caught. 

TERRY STRICTER Well. Sometimes the paranoid are 
actually being followed. 

BOWFINGER ‘hie film is only for Madagascar and Iran, 
neither of which accept American copyright and trademark law. 
TERRY STRICTER Ironic. Maybe that’s where we'll send 


you to jail. 


ANGLE ON DAVE 
He’s sick. 


ANGLE ON AFRIM 
Confused. 


ANGLE ON CAROL (ON THE ROOF) 
Worried. 


ANGLE ON JIFF 
Surprised. 


ANGLE ON SLATER 
A lost child. 


ANGLE ON DAISY 
Damn. 


ANGLE ON KIT 
He waves from the telescope. 


KIT Hi, Terry, Keith Kincaid. Nice to see you again. 


INT. BOWFINGER OUTER OFFICE - DAY 
Afrim, Slater, Daisy, Dave, and Carol. 


SLATER There's no movie; | can't believe there's no movie! 
| haven't been going on auditions because | thought I was 
working. 


DAISY | showed my breasts on film. For what? 

DAVE |i « felon! 

AFRIM | can’t believe I was so stupid. All because of him! 
He points to Bowfingers closed door. 

SLATER How could he do it? How could he do it to us? 


AFRIM We should kill him or sue him. Carol, what do you 
think? 


SLATER Yeah, Carol, what do you think? 
Carol has been sitting quietly on the sofa. 
CAROL | think... | think... | think it was a beautiful lie. 


Bowfinger opens the door from his office: he goes and gets 
coffee. 


BOWFINGER (Could uh worked. 

Sanchez enters the room, carrying armloads of film. 
SANCHEZ Hey, boss, what do | do with this stuff? 
BOWFINGER \\ hia is it? 


DAVE | told them just follow kit and get some random 
shots. You never know; we could have used it. 


BOWFINGER hie trash is outside. 
DAVE | wanna take a look at it. 

Dave gets up and goes to the outer office. 
BOWFINGER Why hurt ourselves? 


DAVE Well, we've got 90 percent of a movie. Some of this 
stuff could fill in the blanks, in case the public develops a 
taste for movies that have no ending. 


INT. EDITING ROOM - DAY 
Bowfinger follows Dave into the editing room. 


BOWFINGER We don't have permission, remember? We 
have to have Kit Ramsey's permission. Why didn't someone 
bring /ha/ up to me at some point? Thanks, guys. 


They wander over to the Moviola and watch. the rest of the 
group enters the editing bay. Sanchez threads the machine 
in a display of skill. 


ANGLE ON THE MOVIOLA 
Close-up on Kit as he walks down the street. 
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ANGLE ON BOWFINGER 


DAVE See. we could have used that shot. 
BOWFINGER | guess. 


ANGLE ON THE MOVIOLA 
Kit playing tennis. 


ANGLE ON BOWFINGER 
BOWFINGER | seless. A tennis-playing alien fighter. 
While the footage rolls, they speak. 


ANGLE ON THE MOVIOLA 
Kit at Laker game. A nervous look is on his face. 


ANGLE ON BOWFINGER 


BOWFINGER \ice work, guys. 


SANCHEZ Thank you, Mister Bowfinger. We used a 
number four filter and opened the aperture and tried to 
give him a rim light. 

Bowfinger does a slow turn and Sanchez gives him a 
small salute. 


ANGLE ON THE MOVIOLA 
Kit exits the arena; we're tight on Kit. He suddenly stops, 
looks around, puts a paper bag on his head. 


ANGLE ON BOWFINGER 


BOWFINGER Whiat’s he doing? 

SANCHEZ He's putting a paper bag on his head. 
Bowfinger sees something on the Mot tola. 
BOWFINGER lHley . . . hold it. Hold it. 


They watch. Their eyes widen. Dave and Daisy's heads pop 
into view, looking al the Moviola. Bowfinger’s mind clicks 
over: be stands as he watches. 


ANGLE ON BOWFINGER 
BOWFINGER | think we just got our permission. 


INT. TERRY STRICTER’S OFFICE - DAY 

We are tight on a TV screen. A tape is playing of what 
the Bowfinger crew saw. It’s Kit, from behind, with a 
paper bag on his head, springing forward and wagging 
his penis at the streetwise Laker girls. They turn, look, 
unimpressed. They point and laugh. 


TERRY STRICTER You realize this is blackmail. 


BOWFINGER 11:it word has never crossed my mind. See, 
I'm just a guy. A guy with a great film in the can and all we 
need is a shot of Kit saying “Gotcha Suckas” and four shots 
of Kit’s ass. or we have to tag our film with the shot of Kit 
wagging his thing at twelve Laker Girls because then we have 
a great ending but who wouldn't want to see that although 
it's technically not such a good ending for Kit since it would 
sort of cut his money flow and could just possibly make the 
family film Kit is about to do go away. 


TERRY STRICTER We’! have to think about it. | mean, 


we'll have to think about it for Kit. 


BOWFINGER Well, now that you've had time to think 
about it, what do you think? 


They stare at each other across the table. 


EXT. MOVIE THEATER - NIGHT 
Tight shot on a marquee: Kit Ramsey in “CHUBBY RAIN? 


Camera pans down to see a premiere in progress. Lots 
of press lined up along the sidewalk laid with a red car- 
pet. The flashbulbs pop as celebs and near-celebs enter. 
Bowfinger’s tatty van pulls up and Bowfinger, Dave, 
Afrim and Jiff pop out. 


They look in amazement at the array of showbiz. They love 
it. When they walk down the aisle, all the photography 
stops, of course. Jiff, of course, has never seen anything 
like it. Bowfinger stops at an “E!” channel video camera. 


BOWFINGER (/7:/0 camera)... The art of film has cer- 
tainly been lost by Hollywood, only the independents, the true 
filmmaker, can hope to achieve . . . 


INTERVIEWER We're not rolling... and we won't be either. 


BOWFINGER (1 hashed, moves lo the next camera) 
The art of film has certainly been lost by Hollywood, only 
the independents, the true filmmaker, can hope to achieve . . . 


INT. MOVIE THEATER LOBBY - NIGHT 

Throngs are packed in the lobby, a rainbow of Holly- 
wood clichés. We see lots of tight-fitting low-cut black 
dresses as canapés whiz by, and hear snippets of con- 
versation about deals, etc. Our crew enters and is 
awestruck with the glitz of it all. 


EXT. MOVIE THEATER - NIGHT 

In the background, Carol is arriving, with her two gay 
escorts. She is in heaven, as she walks up the aisle. 
Interviewers call to her “Miss Malone! Miss Malone!” 


EXT. MOVIE THEATER —- NIGHT 
A tiny car from Pizza Hut pulls up. The valet takes it as Jiff 
gets out with two pizzas and seven Cokes to be deliv- 


ered. He walks down the gauntlet proud as he can be. 


EXT. MOVIE THEATER ROTUNDA - NIGHT 
Jiff whizzes by our group. 


JUFF (Proud) Thank you, Mr. Bowfinger. 


Bowfinger gives him a big smile and thumbs-up. Jiff dis- 
appears around a corner, Suddenly theres a commotion. 
Kit Ramsey is arriving. He enters the lobby with Daisy on 


his arm. Bowfinger, Afrim, Dave and Slater look at ber 


with broken hearts. Carol looks on. They see the group. 


DAISY /Sves hem) Oh you guys... (Runs to them) | love 
you guys! 


ALL THE GUYS [hh huh. 

DAISY Kit, | want you to meet your director. 
KIT Cool. 

BOWFINGER Jou re a director's dream. 
DAISY And your co-stars and the writer. 
KF Cool. 

CAROL | learned so much from you. 
SLATER | loved our scenes together. 
AFRIM Nobody reads a line like you. 

KIT Cool. (7 Bowfinger) Who are you again? 
BOWFINGER | in the director 

KIT Cool. 

Hal, Kits agent, walks up to Kit. 


KIT’S AGENT kit, we need you to be interviewed for the E! 
Channel. They want you to say “Gotcha Suckas” into cam- 
era. They love it. People are saying it on the street, kids are 
saying it. It’s considered to be as great as “Get Outta My Face.” 
Kit beams a big smile, looks at Bowfinger, then hugs him 
deeply. He leaves. A 50-year-old MAN walks up to Slater. 


MAN Timmy? 
SLATER Jac! You came. 


Bowfinger smiles over at Dave. 


INT. MOVIE THEATER — NIGHT 

Our merry band enters the theater, which is packed with 
people. An usherette grabs Bowfinger’s tickets and 
checks the seats. 


ANGLE ON KIT’S ENTOURAGE 
Kit and his entourage sit in a center row. Jiff proudly dis- 
tributes the pizza and Cokes to his brother and his friends. 


ANGLE ON BOWFINGER 

The usherette is marching him, Carol and her escorts 
and Dave down the aisle, past the empty center section 
seats, to the FRONT ROW on the FAR LEFT. 


BOWFINGER (Alias with the positive altitude) Not bad 
seats, not bad at all. 

The lights start to dim; the crowd quiets and we hear the 
music begin. 

Credits come up on the screen. As our cast is mentioned, 
we see them individually beaming: 

Slater is sitting with his Dad. 

Afrim is sitting with 14 family members. 

The Mexican film crew is smiling. 

Finally the director's credit: 

DIRECTED BY BOBBY BOWFINGER AND TERRY 
STRICTER 

We move in TIGHT ON Bowfinger’s FACE. He is beaming. 


Terry Stricter also smiles broadly as he is congratulated 
by his seatmates. 


We see a series of dissolves, on the audiences faces, 
that indicate the movie is going well. 


ON THE SCREEN: the '56 Plymouth is seen driving 
along a street. 


ANGLE ON JERRY RENFRO: he looks curiously at the car. 


THE MOVIE ROLLS ON, MOSTLY V.O. 


We see the backwards chase sequence, with the cars 
moving forward, but also with a person on the street 
who appears to be walking backwards. We also see a 
scene, shot from behind, of Jiff [Keith] getting in a 
shower naked. The audience ooohs and applauds. 


Carol's escorts are practically crying over her performance. 
Slater sits next to his Dad, who looks on proudly. 


Finally we see Kit saying “Gotcha Suckas” and the crowd 
bursts into applause. During the applause, we see Kit in 
the theater with his entourage. Jiff is sitting next to him. 
He is proud, too. Freddy leans over from the aisle and 
gives Kit a “fist shake.” Kit gives Jiff a hug. 


SLOW DISSOLVE TO: 
INT. BOWFINGER’S APARTMENT - MORNING 
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The crew celebrates inside the office. Daisy enters, 
holding hands with a beautiful woman. Quick cuts of 
Bowfinger, Afrim and Slater reacting. 


DAISY I'd like you all to meet Farrah. We met at the premiere. 
Farrah is one of the most powerful lesbians in Hollywood. 

The cast and crew greet her. 

JIFF (Ouieting everyone) May | say something? 
BOWFINGER Sure, Jill. 

JUFF I'd just like to say that I've never been a part of a group 
before, and I feel like I'm a part of this one. 

The crew acknowledges him. 

BOWFINGER Jou are. 


JIFF And Mr. Bowfinger, may | call you Bowfinger like 
everyone else? 

BOWFINGER ()f course you can. 

JIFF Well, when | came in here that first day, | didn’t have 
much to do, I didn’t know too many people, I was just roam- 
ing around really. And now I've got friends, and I’m back 


with my brother, and | know now what it means to reach a 
little further than you think you can. So thanks, Bowfinger. 


BOWFINGER Thank you, jiff. 
JIFF | mean to have all that, and the money, too. 


BOWFINGER Money? 


The whole cast and crew joins in appreciation of 


Bowfinger. 


SLATER Yeah, when we invested our salary that day, who 
thought it would pay off? 


SANCHEZ (/ndicating the Mexican crew) Yeah, we got 
18 percent. 


MARTINEZ | in bringing my family over. 

CAROL My 22 percent certainly takes the pressure off. 
DAISY I'm buying a BMW. 

A phone rings; all the Mexicans answer their cellphones. 
BOWFINGER (70) 4/ri772) Refresh me. 


AFRIM Remember, you told me to reinvest their salaries in 
the picture? Well, we all took you up on it. 


BOWFINGER | didn't tell you to reinvest their salaries in 
the picture, I said, “doget furnafum the disaprations.” How 
much did | end up with? 


AFRIM Three percent. Which translates to: six thousand 
dollars. Which is enough to pay back Daisy. 


Bul Bowfinger sees something. We see what be sees. This spread 
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ANGLE ON THE TRUCK scrip 
A Federal Express truck driving up in slow motion with 
its left blinker on. Surprisingly, the truck pulls into his 
driveway. 
INT. BUNGALOW 
The FedEx man opens the door and walks toward 
Bowfinger holding a FedEx letter, with a shaft of light on 
it. The crowd oohs. 
FEDERAL EXPRESS MAN Delivery fora Mr. Bowfinger 
The crowd parts like the Red Sea as Bowfinger walks ritu- 
alistically toward him. 
BOWFINGER Jhhat t would be |. 
FEDERAL EXPRESS MAN Justi sign here. 
With a flourish worthy of the Magna Carta, he signs. The 
Federal Express man leaves. With the cast and crew 
watching, Bowfinger solemnly opens the envelope and 
reads it silently, becoming more and more emotional. He 
walks over and gives the letter to Jiff. 
BOWFINGER Jake a look at that. 
JIFF It's an offer to direct the Taiwanese language version of 
“Gotcha Suckas Two,” starring Kit Ramsey's brother! 
BOWFINGER What dya say? 
JUFF | hope | can get out of my Pizza Hut agreement. 
Bowfinger hugs Jiff, They all cheer. 
BOWFINGER You know what I'm telling them? Only if | 
can have the same cast and crew. 
They all are moved. 
SANCHEZ ‘00 bad. We've got six films back-to-back. 
He looks around at his crew. They look sad. 
SANCHEZ But I'm sure our agent can work out something. 
BOWFINGER We'll, it looks like we're going to Taiwan! 
Cheers all around. 
DISSOLVE: 
INT. TAIWAN WAREHOUSE - DAY - CREDIT SEQUENCE 
Luis holds a slate with Taiwanese writing on it. 
LUIS Scene one, take one. 
The camera pans and focuses on the credits on a wall 
behind him, a la West Side Story. 53 
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FAKE PURSES NINJA 
(CAMERA PANS) 
STARRING 

(CAMERA PANS) 

KIT RAMSEY’S BROTHER 


BOWFINGER /1!.0.) And action! 


Inside a large, hangar-like warehouse we see an illegal 
Chanel purse manufacturing operation. About 20 or 30 
women and children, shackled together, are on a long 
production line. They are being forced to hot glue 
Chanel logos on purses. Two dozen mean-looking 
guards are spaced at intervals behind them and the long 
table on which they're working. 


We TILT UP and see a loft with three people. One is 
Afrim at a desk dressed as the factory overseer. The 
other is Slater wearing only a black leather thong, his 
body oiled, and holding nunchucks. In the middle is Daisy, 
who is in a tattered dress, hanging from huge chains from 
the ceiling, rigged to fall off her when touched. 


At the opposite end of the warehouse a huge door 
opens. We see Jiff emerge from the smoke. He Is heavily 
backlit and dressed in loose-fitting, quasi-Oriental garb - 
cinched at the waist with a short skirt partly covering his 
loose pants. He is swathed in a Rambo-type machine gun 
and has a knife in his teeth. (We cut to an ECU of his face 
to see his braces.) The Rambo machine gun is very 
heavy and he can't carry it, so he drops it and his other 
heavy weaponry. 


Jiff enters the warehouse and does a karate stance, com- 
plete with arm waving and Bruce Lee posing. The factory 
guards see him and try to stop him. 


Someone tries to hit him from behind with a chair, but 
the balsa chair disintegrates in midair before the blow. 


Jiff karates his way down the production line, unshack- 
ling women and children along the way. He misses the 
guards by a mile, but we still see them flying up and to 
the ground, and we still hear huge SFX of Jiff's hits. 


He continues down the production line, at one point 
passing a large mirror, in which the entire camera crew is 
reflected, including the camera and Bowfinger himself, 
who is staring intently. 


Jiff runs up the stairs charging the honchos. He karates 
Afrim who goes down and does the same to Slater. Then 
he frees Daisy. 


CAMERA PANS to Afrim’s desk. We see his shaking 
hand come up from behind the desk and he strikes a 


small gong. (A huge gong effect is heard.) PAN back to 
Daisy and Jiff as they look to the opposite end of the 
warehouse. Daisy screams. 


We see 60 ninjas come somersaulting through windows 
of rice paper and scurrying down ropes from the ceiling. 
They land and draw their swords. The last dark, hooded 
ninja enters. The cloak is removed and we see it's Carol 
dressed in her spider-woman outfit with her Prussian 
helmet and cracking a whip. As we move in on Jiff's face, 
we see he is panting deeply and sweating a river. 


Suddenly he charges the ninjas, running the length of 
the table and shouting, “Look out Momma, I’m comin’ 
home!!” The ninjas raise their swords as Jiff leaps into 
the air and we hear “and CUT!” And it's a freeze frame 
with Bowfinger and crew reflected in the mirror in the 
background, as Jiff is screaming and suspended in mid- 
air just before he lands on the sword points. 


THE END 


The version of Bowfinger (originally titled Bowfinger s Big 
Thing) published here is Martin’s revised final draft, com- 
pleted in December 1998. The original script was 112 pages. 
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Writing 
Bowfinger 


A Talk with Steve Martin 
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Steve Martin is perhaps most aptly described by the all- 
round title of “humorist.” As a performing artist (actor, 
stand-up, musician), screenwriter, essayist and play- 
wright, his comedic mind has explored a versatile range 
of the arts. 

Martin was born in Waco, Texas, and raised in South- 
ern California. At the young age of ten he took a job sell- 
ing guidebooks and performing magic tricks, first at Dis- 
neyland and later at Knott's Berry Farm. After high 
school, he enrolled at California State-Long Beach, 
majoring in philosophy. Eventually, he transferred to 
UCLA, switching his major to theater and enrolling in a 
television writing course. 

At 21, Martin quit school to write for The Smothers 
Brothers Comedy Hour. He won an Emmy for his work 
on that show, and went on to write for other 60s variety 
shows, including those hosted by Pat Paulsen, Sonny 
and Cher, and Glen Campbell. Then Martin walked away 
from this successful television writing career, opting for 
the challenge of performing his own material. He started 
by opening for such acts as Linda Ronstadt and The Nitty 
Gritty Dirt Band, and went on to headline his own shows, 
playing small nightclubs around the country. Slowly 
building his reputation, he eventually made his first of 
many appearances on The Tonight Show. 

By the late 70s, Martin had taken stand-up comedy to 
the level of a rock concert, playing 20,000-seat arenas, 
selling millions of comedy albums and winning Grammy 
awards. During this time, he made frequent appearances 
as guest host of Saturday Night Live, and in 1977 pub- 
lished Cruel Shoes, a best-selling book of short prose. 
Martin also wrote and starred in the Academy Award- 
nominated short film The Absent-Minded Waiter, which 
he screened during his concerts. 

For the second time, Martin walked away from a suc- 
cessful career, this time quitting stand-up to concentrate 
on acting and writing for film. His first feature, The Jerk 
(1979), which he co-wrote, was a smash hit. Martin next 
appeared in a string of offbeat, semi-successful films, 
including the musical comedy Pennies From Heaven 
(1981), the noir satire Dead Men Don’t Wear Plaid (1982), 
and a sci-fi comedy, The Man With Two Brains (1983), co- 
writing the latter two. His performance in All of Me (1984) 
earned him best-actor awards from the New York Film 
Critics Association and the National Board of Review. 

In 1987, Martin won an award for best screenplay 
from the Writers Guild of America, as well as a best actor 
award from the Los Angeles Film Critics Circle, for Rox- 
anne, a whimsical retelling of Cyrano de Bergerac. He 
also wrote and starred in L.A. Story and Simple Twist of 
Fate and has appeared in numerous other films, including 
Planes, Trains and Automobiles (1987), Parenthood 
(1989), Grand Canyon (1991) and The Spanish Prisoner 
(1997), and has been nominated five times for best- 
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actor Golden Globe Awards. 

Martin has written several plays, including the critically 
acclaimed farce Picasso at the Lapin Agile. His most 
recent book, Pure Drivel, is a collection of his wry, witty 
prose pieces originally written for The New Yorker. His 
first novel, Shop Girl, will be out in 2000. 


Bowfinger is a mainstream Hollywood movie, but it has an 
independent spirit to it in the central idea of a guerrilla-style 
director who makes an end run on Hollywood. For the 
character of Bowfinger, were you thinking of '50s filmmakers 
like Roger Corman or Ed Wood, or a contemporary 
independent director? 


| didn’t have any type in mind. I was really thinking about general 
desire, even of myself, when I first started out. I was thinking of 
when I was 19 years old and came to Hollywood and didn’t know 


‘T didn't really think of it as a 
Hollywood satire. That aspect 
of it was tangential.” 


what to do. The moment in the movie that’s the closest to my 
actual experience is when Heather Graham gets off the bus and 
says, “Where do I go to be an actress?” And then she’s walking 
down a street and she sees a sign that says “Auditions.” That's 
literally the way | lived for a long, long time. Anything that said 
“show biz” on it, you were there. Any person who said, “Yeah, I’m 
in the business,” they became your guru. Then I found a manager, 
Bill McEuen, and we didn’t really know what we were doing, 
either. But eventually he came through and guided my career 


quite powerfully. 
Bowfinger essentially steals a movie. | wouldn't be surprised if 
the idea inspires a few young filmmakers to run out and try it. 


Of course the problem is that ultimately you'd have to blackmail 
someone to get their permission. //aughs/ But I've had people 
calling me now and saying, “My son is a Bowfinger.” 


You've done a few riffs on genres—the noir and the horror 
film—and this film is in the tradition of the Hollywood satire. 


| didn’t really think of it as a Hollywood satire, I just thought of 
the idea, and then everything else followed. I didn’t have a big 
philosophical point to make. | was just writing what I thought 
was a funny idea, and all these viewpoints and opinions came 
into the script. Because when you start thinking, okay, I need 
some characters in this movie, you realize they're Hollywood 
stereotypes and yet they're real. They actually exist. The satiric or 
parody aspect of it really was tangential to what I wanted to make. 

So in a sense, could this have been about any kind of inventor 


or dreamer who had an idea and was going up against a 
corporation or big system? 


Yes, in a way. But also, my view is that he’s not even going up 
against a corporation. As the director, Frank Oz, said, “He's 
going up against his own incompetence.” It’s the desperation, 
he’s using his desperation. I often think about people who are 
incredibly talented but who are never in the right place at the 
right time. I think about people who could have done what | 
did, if they'd just been there instead of me. A lot of my own talent 
is cultivated, it’s cultivated through the opportunities that I've 
had or given myself. That's what Bow/finger’s about—people 
who make their own opportunities. When I was younger | made 
my own opportunities as a stand-up comedian. In high school | 
created a variety show so that I could be in it. /laughs/ 


So that energy is important? In his scenes where he revs up 
his crew with his enthusiasm, Bowfinger provides the electricity, 
the juice for the movie. 


A lot of that is just inherent in the character, him being the 
leader. But it’s interesting that you say that, because most people 
would say that it's Eddie Murphy's character that’s giving the 
juice. But I guess the drive of the movie is Bowfinger’s. 


The engine of the movie, maybe, is Bowfinger’s, but you also 
know there’ a collision course, because Kit Ramsey delusions 
happen to match the script Bowfinger’s making. 


| thought that was a lucky accident, because Kit’s delusions are 
common. I mean, common as far as delusions go. /laughs] They 
didn’t have to be stretched in order to accommodate the script. 


Was it also an accident, once Eddie Murphy was cast, that he 
took on the two roles? 


| always intended that one actor play two roles. 


It reminded me of a story Buriuel told about That Obscure 
Object of Desire. He claimed it was an accident of casting that 
two women played one role in that film—that he simply 
couldn't choose between the two. The film is so provocative 
because of that choice that he claimed was an accident. 


| believe you have to be open to accidents, and that often the 
accident is the best thing. Part of being a comedic writer is being 
open to accidents, and being willing to accept that something 
that happens two seconds before your shoot might be the funniest 
thing in the movie, funnier than anything you wrote in the script. 


And.with your double role as writer and actor, were you 
called on to rewrite on the set? 


All the time. I like doing that. Even earlier—when Eddie Murphy 
came on, | rewrote the script for him. That’s when Kit became an 
action star. Before that, he was more of a low-key, ethereal, hand- 
some young actor, the kind that girls love. That kind of success 
before you've earned it. Success bestowed on you because you're 
cute. But I loved the idea of an action star because it implied 
energy. When Eddie Murphy is on the screen, it’s very powerful. 


There's quite a comedic range in the script—there’s situational 
slapstick and at the same time literary whimsy, especially in 





the “cinema nouveau” jokes. 


I really believe in layering. I've believed in that my whole life. | 
like it when things work on all levels. Meaning, if you're going 
to do something “smart,” say, just smart is esoteric. But if you 
have a great physical gag that’s backed up in some smart way— 
that’s the ideal. It’s like Monty Python—intellectual and stupid 
at the same time. And that’s really what I go for, for when it’s 
working on three or four different levels. So you don’t have to 
look at it in a philosophical way, you can just accept it on a 
goofy, physical way. But if you want to go further, if you need a 
little more, it’s there. 


The best example of that in your script is the bit with the 
Mexican immigrants becoming film-savvy. On one level, 
the film crew look and move like the Keystone Cops. 


I did that in Roxanne, and | did it in this—the merry band of 
men and women. It’s also just knowing that they have lives, too, 
and what that life might be. 


The film crew and cast work as a dysfunctional family. One 
of the crew members, Slater, had a father in the script who 
was cul in the film. Was that because extended family 
becomes incidental once you created the “film family?” 


Slater's father was cut only because of length. I loved all that 
stuff, that each character had a whole story. Sometimes when 
you get the movie together you realize the audience doesn’t care 
about that. And it was at the end, too, when his father came in. 
You want to accelerate at the end, and that slowed it down. 


Some of the funniest lines in the script didn't make it into the 
film. For instance, when Renfro, the producer, says, “Kit 
makes white audiences think they're black and black 
audiences think they're white.” 


In the script, Renfro was much more of a high-powered, high- 
key guy. I think I ended up thinking he was unreal, with his 
kind of driving talking. But a lot of things come and go. 


You're used to paring down and going with it. 
Yes, | am. Mainly in editing. 


Afrim, the screenwriter, has more lines in the script about his 
attachment to bis words, mouthing them, loving them. Some 
of that was trimmed out. 


It’s still in there, he mouths his words, but it’s kind of hidden, 
it’s in the background now. 


Afrim is both the joke about how everybodys got a screenplay 
now, and the writer's preciousness about bis words? 


It's also kind of a cliché, the author not wanting his words 
touched. The great thing about writing a play is that they never 
change one word. There’s such a different sensibility. In a play, if 
a word is changed, I get very upset. In a screenplay, if a word is 
changed, I don’t care at all. | don’t know why. Unless it screws 
up the joke. /laughs] Then you have a problem. 


Waldo Salt, who wrote Midnight Cowboy, said that screenwriting 
was writing in images. Not words. That you have to get it 
into the pictures. 


Yes, that’s true. Magazines used to do this thing—I don’t know 
if they do it anymore—where they'd say, “Best line in the 
movies this year.” And it'd always be something like “Get outta 
here!” /laughs] And it always related to the scene, like 
Schwarzenegger saying to his wife, “We're getting a divorce,” 
and then pushing her off a cliff. 


[laughs] Now, some of your jokes did lose their setups. 
Bowfinger Xeroxing money was cut, the fake money that gets 
him things, so that when he gets the fancy table at the 
restaurant, you don't see him paste the maitre a’. 


That's the one joke I really miss. I can’t remember why it was 
cut, but I think it was about speeding up the beginning. There 
was a whole scene with Christine Baranski [Carol] that was 


‘LT write a first draft quickly, 
then I go back and start 
layering things in.” 


fabulous, that got cut. I had this vision in my head that it was 
possible to start a movie off like 7he Crying Game, with a long 
scene. But, I forgot, of course, that all movies are different, so 
eventually we did pare down the opening scenes. 


Setups got cut. Some funny stuf{f—like Bowfinger finding 
the most expensive dry cleaner in L.A. as a way to find Kit. 


That was a really painful cut. But we just needed to get going at 
that point. 


In a sense, you get Bowfinger’s double-edged dreamer/hustler 
thing without so many examples of it? 


We shot it all. Everything in the script was shot. It all went in the 
editing. 

Whereas when you write a play, the audience has more 
patience? Your play Picasso at the Lapin Agile is a farce of 
ideas, verbal ping-pong. 


I originally wrote that play with the idea that it would be some- 
thing that would play at midnight in nightclubs. It didn’t work 
out that way, and I’m glad it didn’t, but that was the original 
motivating idea. A kind of bawdy, not quite risqué, but wild late- 
night play. It turned out to be more literate than midnight at a 
nightclub. But its spirit was meant to be that. 


Did having the vehicle of stand-up, having a place to create 
characters, did that at all inform your screenwriting? 


Not really, since I only did one character in stand-up—kind of 
myself. Neither my acting nor my writing was really influenced 
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by my stand-up. I thought it would be, but it wasn’t. 
Except maybe in terms of brevity and timing. 


That, yes. Maybe that. I still hear that voice, that says “get on 
with it.” Except when it comes to theater. Or more thoughtful 
prose pieces. 


The New Yorker pieces are wonderful. One of my favorites is 
“Mars Probe Finds Kittens,” and the way it illuminates 
quantum theory, such tough stuff to understand. “We see 
evidence that kittens exist, but when you try to measure them, 
they are gone, usually at the top of the drapes.” That piece really 
shows how humor can open the mind. Or the punctuation 
essay, “Times Roman Font Announces Shortage of Periods,” a 
piece of writing about writing. 


| did a couple of those. I actually have to stop myself from 
doing those pieces, because when you've done one you've really 
done them all. They’re conceptual, self-referential pieces. They 
come kind of easy for me, so I try not to do them too much. I’m 
afraid that once the audience gets the key, it becomes, oh yeah, 
it’s this again. 

What about the longer forms, short stories or a novel? 


I’m working on one now. The novel is called “Shop Girl.” It’s a 
poignant story of an older man who meets a younger woman, 
late twenties, who works in a shop. 


A May-December? 
More complicated than that. 


To create the characters in Bowfinger, since you know many 
people in film, was it easy for you to just use your own world? 


It’s really osmosis, where those characters came from. It’s my 
whole life in Hollywood, from beginning till now. For any of 


“If you have a great physical 
gag that’s backed up in some 
smart way—that’s the ideal.” 


those characters, I didn’t have any one personality in mind. But 
| felt like I've seen them in some way, or known them, or known 

of them. I think your mind assembles stories into one type of 

character. You hear a story here, a story there, and your mind is 

just ascribing them all to one type of person. Then when you 
tart writing, they come together. 


With the character of Kit, you can see how easy it is to become 

paranoid within fame. If there are modern psychoses that 
haven't really been examined much yet, one of them would 
be about the bubble that can form around a star. 


I think that bubble is insidious. You can think you're not in it, and 


you are. It has to do with flattery, with people wanting to use you, 
even subconsciously, when they don’t even know they're doing it. 
And you don’t even know it’s happening. But it’s not a serious 
thing. It’s very easy to live in the world and be a normal person. 


It just requires a minimal vigilance. 
Yeah, exactly. 


Now, the loyalists that surround Bowfinger are kind of 
cultish. But Bowfinger’s like a Roger Corman in that he’s 
giving back to them. 


Yes, he’s giving people a start in film. 


So that “cult” has energy to it, and on the other side you 
created a portrait of a cult that is just draining. 


That wasn’t really my intent, I don’t quite view it that way. 
Although of course, I did use the word “guru.” But Bowfinger’s 
cult is driven, really, by a sweet, genuine family need. They have 
arguments, but they’re bound together somehow. The other cult 
in the film is more about manipulation. By the way, the other 
cult, everybody’s calling it Scientology, but it’s really more than 
that. In the last 30 years in Hollywood I’ve seen EST and others 
come and go. And they’ re not all bad. Some of them are genuinely 
helpful. The cult in Bow/inger really represents a kind of belief 
that’s closer to something like crystals. | wanted everything in 
the script to be real, on some comedic level. When you start writing, 
you think, what would really exist in this world? So you start to 
think, well, there would conceivably be a cult with influence. 
There would conceivably be an accountant with a family who 
quits his job, who’s so propelled by his own belief in his script 
that he leaves his job. He commits this really stupid act, which 
people in Hollywood do all the time. And wins! He does some- 
thing stupid, and it’s exactly the right thing to do. 


Daisy is so funny, what with how she gets the food chain on a 
set so wrong—she sleeps with the screenwriter. 


| think the interesting thing about Daisy is that, unlike the 
stereotype, which is that the producer seduces her and says, you 
can get this part, she’s the one doing all the seducing. And she’s 
also the one that’s the most canny about getting what she wants. 


She also has the '40s ingenue aspect. Many of the characters-ift” 
Bowfinger embrace more than one decade of their type—for 
instance, that Daisy's a '40s girl and also a modern '90s girl. 


The perceptions of the movie that I found contradictory were 
that I’ve heard people say it represents qualities of movies from the 
30s and '40s, and I've also heard it said it was completely original. 


| think it’s both. Certainly Bowfinger’s idea to get the star 
footage by this guerrilla method is an original idea. 


I'm sure we've all heard the stories—the idea of people financing 
movies off credit cards, and guerrilla shooting—but those stories 
stayed with me. I think Henry Jaglom shot movies that way. | 
know he shot in the Plaza Hotel by concealing a camera on his 





lap in a wheelchair. Or he’d shoot scenes while walking down 
Fifth Avenue, with real people as extras. My ex-wife [Victoria 
Tennant], they once made a movie [she was in] on nothing. 
They got people to donate services and gave them a piece of the 
movie. Everyone, including the caterer. 


That's how the film T% was made, people invested and got a 
piece of the pie, so to speak. Socialist filmmaking. I guess 
that’s the way you have to do it. 


For that type of film, yes. I really believe that you have to make 
your own luck, you have to make your own theater. If an actor 
wants to perform, then he should build a theater. 


You originally had a darker version of Bowfinger. 


Yes, | did. I originally envisioned it with two stories side by side. 
That while this story was going on, another story was going on 


‘In a play, if a word is 
changed, I get upset. In a 
screenplay, I don't care.” 


about a Hollywood producer that Bowfinger goes to in the 
beginning of the movie, who rejects him. And immediately after 
Bowfinger’s thrown out, this producer gets the news that he’s got 
six weeks to live. So he decides to throw a big party in Hollywood 
and dynamite his house and blow everyone up because he didn’t 
want the business to go on after he was dead. So, the parallel 
story is that Bowfinger hears about this party. The original title 
of the script was “Hollywood Party,” the title was based on some 
old Jimmy Durante movie I saw. And Bowfinger is desperate to 
get invited to this party because they want to film there. So they 
go to the party, and we're intercutting with all the dynamite ticking 
and they get all the shots they want and Bowfinger says, oh, let's 
go out and get a master shot. So they go out, set up the camera 
to shoot the house, and at that moment it blows up. All these 
body parts go flying by. The next cut is the Oscars, and there are 
ot eight people in the audience. 


[laughs] So you realized the idea was a little too black? 


You know what I realized it was? I could just foresee the audience 
sitting in silence at the end. And I didn’t want that. I wanted it to 
be funny. I didn’t want to have expended all this comic energy 
and get there and have them sit in stunned silence, or black 
comedy silence, and have the only people who enjoyed it be college 
students. It had this kind of black comedy cult feel to it. The other 
reason | changed the ending was that it was too complicated. It 
was too much to serve. This story is already crammed, just think 
of adding another plot line to it, with all és little plot lines. 


So does it come down to the feeling you wanted people to 
leave the theater with? 


Well, the feeling of the movie, I just wanted it to be funny. AY 


intent was that | wanted to write not just a movie that was funny, 
but the movie that I should be able to write. A movie that represen 
what I've learned about my abilities, from writing for 7he New 
Yorker to writing for theater. And I thought I should be able to 
construct something classic in comedy. To me that means creating 
inevitability. Inevitability in the comic sense. For example, when 
Jiff runs across the freeway. To me, there’s an inevitability in 
that, in that Bowfinger’s desire meets Jiff's naiveté. When Christine 
Baranski confronts Kit in the clothing store saying, “The aliens 
are coming,” the inevitability of that scene is that she’s been told 
never to talk to Kit, we know that Kit is paranoid about aliens, 
and the very thing that she’s coming up to him to talk about is 
aliens. To me these are inherently funny comic scenes already. 
The audience knows the backstory that those two characters don’t. 


So you set two trains on a collision course. The idea that 
delusion will hit up with— 


—right, with whatever. 


That's fascinating, that aspect of inevitability. 've always 
thought that a great ending is surprising, but not unexpected. 


That's absolutely right. It’s a contradiction to say it, but it’s 
surprising and inevitable in some way. For instance, | thought a 
great script was the script for Waking Ned Devine. The ending 
was so precise. Do you remember it? 


They win the lottery but the woman who could ruin it is on 
the phone, and—? 


The truck hits the phone and the woman who was going to turn 
them in gets knocked out. And nobody cares about her, the idea 
is that the audience doesn’t care about her. 


That reminds me of something you did in L.A. Story, and I 
think in this script, which is that if you want a story to have a 
level of almost magical realism, you have to seed the ground 
first. In L.A. Story, those opening shots say: this movie is going 
lo be a little off-kilter. 


Yes, well | owe that to Carl Reiner. He said, you establish what 
the rules are in the first five minutes. You tell them how far 
you're going to go. How far it will be permissible to go. So that’s 
how you set the story, with those visual cues. 


With Bowfinger you use verbal cues as well. Bowfinger says, 
“Tom Cruise didn't know he was in that vampire movie 
until two years later,” and his whole tactic of shooting Kit 
without him knowing suddenly makes sense. Seeding with 
subliminals, which then accumulate. 


Another thing is, and this could get tedious, but what works is if 
you can properly lay in the end in the first 20 pages. You create 
just enough situations and qualities in characters that point 
toward the end. We know how Kit is paranoid about aliens, we 
know he wants to show his dick to the Laker girls—and all that 
happens in the end. So the earlier you get that stuff in, the nicer 
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it is, because the audience forgets about it all until the end. 


And to a certain degree, character is destiny. So whoever you 
are is where you'll end up. Bowfinger has a dream— 


Right, a comedic dream. And it happens. 


So do you tend to come up with an idea first, and then let 
the situation carry the story? 


have been in the way to have both. 


When you have moments of hysterical comedy, like the high- 
way scene or the dog in heels, and the next beat is a subtle 
joke, like with Carol [the Christine Baranski character], for 
instance, and your portrait of a stage actress—could we 
talk about bow that variety is balanced? 


Carol’s one of my favorite characters, for some reason. I think 


In this case I did. In other cases I haven't. In this case I had a _ it’s because she embodies the kind of lie that you have to tell 


real story, and in the telling of the story is where all the humor 
happens. In Z.A. Story it was more about a mood. In a way, that 
story was created around the mood. What would the mood 
imply? The mood would imply that the city was magic and 
ultimately it could help bring these two people together. 


You mentioned Waking Ned Devine, which also used a place __~ 


as a character. Ireland as a magical character. \..A. Story 
showed Los Angeles as a lush, enchanted “character.” 


That was a contribution by the director, Mick Jackson. He really 
saw, as an outsider, how lush and beautiful L.A. was. I think it 
was in the script, but he used things like the wind—the wind 
would come up and things would change. 


That film has a painterly feel. | wondered if your love of 


painting has affected the way you create atmosphere. 


That was more directorial. Jackson was influenced by Hockne 


for that film. Rousseau, too; he showed me paintings by Rousseau: 


So with Bowfinger, the L.A. you're portraying is more of a 
backlot L.A.? 


Yeah, L.A. is not a character in this film, whereas it was in L.A. 
Story. But I think the reason I took so long to write this one was 


“When you're laughing as you 
write it, it’s just the greatest 
feeling in the world.” 


that I wanted to make sure it was original. And then, as you're 
writing, when you come across scenes like the dog in high heels 
and you're just laughing as you write it, it’s just the greatest feeling 
in the world. 


In the script for that scene, there's two levels to the sound 
effect:—there’s the heels clicking, and water dripping in a pot. 
Oh, that was to make the sound of the dog urinating. 

Wasn't there also this “drip, drip, drip.” Which next to the 
heels, the “click, click, click,” was a tension thing, and 
maybe you didn't need both? Because in the film you only 
hear the clicking of heels. 


Oh, yes, I forgot about that. Yeah, that was in there. It might 











yourself every day in Hollywood, as an actor or an actress. And 
it’s sweet, you know? What I love about her character is that in 
the end, she demonstrates, in a way, that she rows who she is. 


Y She wasn’t crazy, she knew that she really needed this part. It 


had to be something that extreme, almost, to get her work in 
Hollywood. And that’s what her real dream is. Her dream wasn’t 
really to go to Manitoba and do Cass. 


—~" Her willingness to believe in “cinema nouveau” was 
charming. a. 


That’s right, part of her charm is that she wants to feel that 


something special is going on, and “isn’t this wonderful.” It's. 


the faith people give their directors, it's the trust they put in 
them, especially in the theater. In the theater your director 
becomes your guru/god. Because they're the ones that every day 
say you're good or you stink. 


Bowfinger satirizes all kinds of moviemaking—action films, 
| the avant-garde, independent film. 


the things that got layered into the script as I worked. 


~ like to write a first draft quickly, because then I know the shape 


of it. Then I can go back and start layering things in and finding 
connections. For instance, if you discover an aspect of a character 
on page 90, you can go back and set that up on page 15. Or an 
action a character makes on page 90, | can imply might happen 
on page 15. I love to do that. 


When Daisy changes her look a bit during the script, or 
when the Mexican immigrants end up reading Cahiers du 
Cinema, was that partly to show how L.A. changes people? 


| think any society you walk into, you catch up to quickly, if 
you're motivated. If you came to the New York book publishing 
world wearing green plaid shorts and a T-shirt, pretty soon you'd 
catch on. 


[laughs] Could you talk about having written Jiff and Kit as 
white characters and rewriting them for black actors? 


Kit’s lines were written, but then | met with Eddie Murphy and 
picked his brain. A lot. And then I went back and rewrote it. | 
just sat around and listened to him talk a bit and got inspired as 
to which direction to go in. As you can imagine, I could have 
gone astray, not knowing that world. 


Were you involved in the casting? 


Yes, one of the great things about working with Frank Oz is that 
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no one is the chief. We're collaborators. All of us would talk, all 
the time, about who we wanted. 


Getting a delivery, the FedEx truck as almost something 
divine, is such a wonderful bit. It's actually the one thing in 
the script that I thought was almost too “inside” for people to 
gel. Did you worry about “inside” jokes at all? 


| don’t know, I only know my own response to FedEx— it was 
always very exciting to get a FedEx, or any kind of overnight 
package. Nobody ever said anything about the movie being too 
inside. | just think that anybody can relate to Bowfinger, 
anybody who’s ever had a hope or a dream. 


What's next for you as a writer? 


| have a lot of ideas. I have the novella “Shop Girl,” which is 

_ amost done. I'm in the editing stage. I have a new screenplay 

4 a kind of a low-comedy thing. I have a play idea. During 

’ this time, till the year 2000, I'm really just trying to finish off 
| some things and maybe start a few new things. 


You've said or written some very ironic things about screen- 
- writing, and | know they're jokes. Something like, “Pure 
writing is anything that doesn't end up in a screenplay.” 


[laughs] Yes, | wrote that in an essay. You know, when I was 
writing Bowfinger | was under the influence of writing my play. 
And I thought, why can’t I write a screenplay with the same 


“In screenwriting this kind of 
breakdown of act one, act two, 
act three, is ridiculous.” 


attitude, the same spirit with which I wrote my play? When I set 
out to write the play, I knew nothing. And I was writing away, 
and this is a cliché, too, but | was writing for myself. Just seeing 
where my mind could go. And the more screenplays you write, 
the more routine it gets, the more you think you know. And you 
really don’t. | wanted to attack a screenplay with the same element 
of enthusiasm and surprise and personality that I did with my play. 


Does it have to do with staying abead of the curve, ahead of 
the form itself? Is there something about the structure of the 
screenplay that ruins you for surprising yourself? 


Yeah, you kind of let the formal aspect of the screenplay that you 
think you learned become too influential. I’ve always felt that 
toward the end of the 80s, and certainly in the "90s, that certain 
opinions about screenplays had become formalized. From class- 
es, from executives reading, from going to screenwriting school 
and all that. Also with this kind of breakdown of act one, act two, 
act three, which I just think is ridiculous. It becomes a shorthand 
slang that influences writers and kills their originality. That's why 
Im for political correctness in language. This is a bad example, 


but like the use of the word “chairmen.” It influences your mind 
into thinking that chairmen are men. And when you start throw- 
ing around act one act two act three, and all this kind of slang, 
pretty soon you're convinced that that’s the way it works, and I 
think it stifles creativity. When a word becomes a meaningless 
catchall, no one really knows what they're talking about any- 
more, by using it. I think especially in the criticism of a script 
that comes back at you from a studio executive. The worst one is, 
“We need to make this character likable.” And to most people, 
through misuse of the word, or what they don’t understand about 
human nature, they think: likable characters do likable things. 


Like pet a kitten. But the history of literature is full of great, 
so-called “unlikables.” 


And they're likable! Hannibal Lecter—you love him! 
Are there writers that influence you? 


A Fish Called Wanda [written by John Cleese and Charles 
Crichton] really influenced me. Not specifically, but just in 
terms of its accomplishment—to be really funny in a classic, 
timeless way. As for other writers . . . it’s a hard question to 
answer, because there's admiration, and then there's influence. 


In your Picasso play, when Elvis gives Picasso the inspiration 
lo go into his next period in painting, | thought that was a 
way of saying that artists fertilize each other. 


That's absolutely true. There’s a writer I like named Douglas 
Hofstader, he writes on science and physics, and he said that he 
believes ideas are like viruses. An idea is spoken or in some way 
manifests itself outside one person, and then that idea goes to 
another person's brain and mutates. Then that idea is spoken, 
and someone picks it up, and it mutates inside them. So now 
you have, after eight generations of mutations, you have an idea 
that is completely different from the original, but it’s been 
influenced by it. I really believe that’s true. Because I know | 
pull things—like the feeling of a moment you experience in a 
play, and I know I'd like to recreate that feeling. I'd like to re- 
create that audience experience, in a different way, but that’s a 
feeling I'd like to create. 


There's a conversation going on among ar'lists, even if they 
never speak to each other. 


Yes, I think there is. I think that sort of nails the way it feels—I 
feel influence in a general sense. I'll go to a play, and I'll hear 
the audience laughing, which is exactly what inspired me to 
write a play where the audience is laughing. As stupid as that 
sounds, it’s true. I’d like to write a film like A Fish Called Wanda. 


Those kinds of influences are more apparent in other disci- 
plines, like the sciences. A new way of looking at a photon is 
taken to the next stage by the next physicist. 


The thing now is that a physicist can be influenced by someone 
who isn’t a physicist. An artist can influence a physicist. That 
kind of thinking through leaps. 

Continued on page 189 
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EXT. NEW YORK CITY STREETS (MONTAGE) - DAY 
The montage plays under the opening credits. It feels 
real, shot documentary style. 


We watch CRAIG, 30 years old, in various locations, at 
various times of day, and in several different changes of 
clothes, attempting to earn money as a street puppeteer. 
His act consists of following passersby and imitating their 
mannerisms and gaits with his marionette (a delicately 
crafted miniature version of himself). Craig is amazingly 
skilled, his puppet’s impersonations are letter-perfect. 
But the people he’s imitating either ignore his efforts, 
hurry to get past, or yell at him to leave them alone. His 
change cup remains empty. 


EXT. NYC SUBWAY ENTRANCE - NIGHT 

The last shot in the sequence is of Craig at night, heading 
down into a subway entrance, his marionette slung 
dejectedly over his shoulder. 


FADE TO BLACK: 
VOICE Craig, honey, time to wake up. 


INT. CRAIG & LOTTE’S BEDROOM - MORNING 
Craig jolts awake in bed. An African grey parrot stands 
on his chest staring at him. 


PARROT Craig, honey, time to wake up. 
LOTTE, 30, in the middle of dressing for work, hurries in 
and pulls the bird from Craig’s chest. 


LOTTE Sorry, hon. | didn’t know Orrin Hatch was out of his 
cage. Good morning. 


Lotte leans down and kisses Craig on the forehead. 
CRAIG \orning. 


LOTTE Gotta run, sorry. Shipment of meal worms coming 
in first thing. 


CRAIG Enjoy. 


LOTTE Craig, listen, honey, I’ve been thinking . . . maybe 
you'd feel better if you got, you know, a job or something. 


CRAIG We've been over this. Nobody's looking for a puppeteer 
in today’s wintry economic climate. 


LOTTE Well, you know, maybe something else until this 
whole puppet thing turns around. 


CRAIG (Bi/ferly) The Great Mantini doesn’t need a day job. 


LOTTE (Sighs) Craig, everyone can’t be Derek Mantini. 
(Beat) Well, meal worms are waiting. Do me a favor? 


CRAIG What? 
LOTTE Would you check in on Elijah? He seems to be a little 


under the weather this morning. 
CRAIG Which one is Elijah again? 
LOTTE The monkey. 

CRAIG Yeah. Okay. 


INT. CRAIG & LOTTE’S STORAGE ROOM - MORNING 

The place is a mess. Bartok blasts through cheap speak- 
ers. A small marionette stage stands in the back of the 
storage room. The stage is lit and on it is the “Craig” pup- 
pet pacing back and forth, wringing its hands with incredi- 
ble subtlety. We see Craig, above and behind the stage. He 
is manipulating the puppet. His fingers move fast and furi- 
ously. The puppet breaks into a dance, a beautiful and 
intricate balletic piece. Soon the puppet is leaping and tum- 
bling through space, moves that one would think impossi- 
ble for a marionette. Sweat appears on the real Craig's 
brow. His fingers move like lightning. The Craig puppet 
wipes its brow. The puppet moves faster and faster, finally 
collapsing on the floor of the stage. It puts its hands up to 
its face and weeps. Craig hangs the puppet and comes 
down around the front of the stage. He is heaving. He 
switches off the music, picks up a beer and takes a swig. 


INT. CRAIG & LOTTE’S LIVING ROOM - DAY 

The room is filled with penned and unpenned animals of 
all kinds: a snake, an iguana, the parrot, a dog, cats, etc. 
Craig sits on the couch flipping through the paper. He 
turns to the want ads. The TV is on in the background. 
Elijah, the monkey, sits next to Craig holding his stomach 
and moaning weakly. 


On the TV, Derek Mantini is working a 60-foot-high 
marionette from the top of a water tower. The assembled 
crowd is enthralled. 


TV ANNOUNCER ‘hie crowd is enthralled as Derek Man- 
tini, arguably the greatest puppeteer in the history of the world, 
performs 7he Belle of Amherst with his 60-foot Emily Dickin- 
son puppet, directed by the inimitable Charles Nelson Reilly. 
CHARLES NELSON REILLY floats by the tower in a hot-air 
balloon. 

CHARLES NELSON REILLY Beautiful, beautiful! 
Nyong-nyong. 

CRAIG Gimmicky bastard. 

Elijah moans. Craig looks at him. 

CRAIG You don’t know how lucky you are being a monkey. 
If | were a monkey, I'd be the happiest man alive. Nobody 
expecting anything of me. Just sit on a couch and moan all 
day. That's the life. 


Elijah glances up at Craig, quizzically. Craig tries to stare 


him down, gives up. 


EXT. WASHINGTON SQUARE PARK - DAY 

Craig has set up a portable puppet stage and is in the 
middle of a performance. A few people watch. A placard 
on an easel next to the stage reads: “The tragedy of 
Abélard and Heloise.” There is a hat with a few coins in 
it. The puppet stage set is two medieval rooms divided 
by a wall. Each room features a writing desk. Craig works 
two puppets. One is dressed as a medieval nun (Héloise), 
the other as a monk (Abélard ). Each sits writing at a desk. 
A boombox plays the voices of Abélard and Héloise. 


HELOISE While we enjoyed the pleasures of an uneasy love 
and abandoned ourselves to fornication, we were spared God's 
severity .. . 

A MAN walks by with his YOUNG DAUGHTER. 

LITTLE GIRL Paddy, a puppet show. 


ABELARD Say no more, | beg you, and cease from com- 
plaints like these . . . 


FATHER (ooking al his watch) Just for a minute, honey, 
we gotta meet Mommy. 


The two stop. The girl runs excitedly right up to the little 
stage. The father sits on a bench. 


HELOISE Even during the celebration of Mass, when our 
prayers should be purer. . . 


Heloise rises from her desk and walks to the wall separating 
her from Abélard. Abélard: moves to his side of the wall. 


HELOISE . .. lewd visions of these pleasures take such a 
hold upon my unhappy soul that my thoughts are on their 
wantonness instead of my prayers. 


The puppets begin making love to each other as if the wall 
were nol there. The father, who has not been paying atten- 
lion, looks up. He watches as the two puppets gyrate more 
and more sexually. 


HELOISE Sometimes my thoughts are betrayed in a move- 
ment of my body. . . 


The father’s eves widen. 
FATHER Holy fuck! 


He storms the stage, knocking over the cardboard set, 
crushing a puppet. He slugs Craig in the face. 


INT. PET STORE - EVENING 

Lotte, in a smock, is in the back feeding fish. The door- 
bell jingles as someone enters the shop. Lotte looks up. 
It's Craig. His lip is swollen and his nose is bloody. He 
drags his puppet behind him. The puppet’s head is 
partially crushed. Lotte gasps and runs over to Craig. 


LOTTE 0h, sweetheart, not again! Oh, sweetie. Are you okay? 
Craig shrugs. Lotte hugs him. 

LOTTE Craiggy, why are you doing this to yourself? 
CRAIG (/hrough fat lip) | uh puppeteeh. 


Lotte looks at him, her eyes brimming with lears. 


INT. CRAIG & LOTTE’S STORAGE ROOM - MORNING 
Craig sits at his workbench, holding the now detached 
crushed puppet head. He stares at it, his repair tools at 
the ready. He sighs, and puts the head in a drawer. 


INT. KITCHEN - MORNING 

Close-up of a newspaper opening. We pull back to see 
Craig at the kitchen table looking at the job classifieds. 
He checks under “Puppeteers.” Nothing. A boxed ad with 
the bold-type heading “Looking for a man with fast hands” 
catches Craig’s eye. He reads the ad: “short-statured file 
clerk with unusually nimble and dexterous fingers needed 
for speed filing. EOE.” Craig writes down the address. 


EXT. MERTIN-FLEMMER BUILDING - DAY 
Craig, in a sports coat and tie, walks down 11th Avenue, 
checking addresses. 


INT. OFFICE BUILDING LOBBY - DAY 

Craig studies the business listings board. He finds Lester- 
Corp, and sees that it is located on floor 71/2. Craig 
presses the elevator button and waits. A WOMAN 
comes and waits next to him. The doors open, and Craig 
and the Woman get in. 


INT. ELEVATOR - CONTINUOUS 
The Woman presses “9”. Craig studies the buttons. There 
is no “71/2. 


WOMAN #1 Seven-and-a-half, right? 
CRAIG (hi, yeah. 
WOMAN #1 /'!! take you through it. 


The Woman picks up a crowbar leaning in the corner. She 
watches the floor numbers light up in succession. After 
“7” and before “8”, the Woman bits the emergency stop 
button. The elevator slams to a halt. The Woman pries open 
the doors with the crowbar. Revealed is a standard office 
building hallway, except that from floor to ceiling it is only 
about four feet high. Everything is scaled down accordingly: 
The number on the wall across from the elevator is 7!/2. 


WOMAN #1 Seven-and-a-half. 
CRAIG Thank you. 


Craig climbs out onto the 7!/2 floor. 
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INT. 71/2 FLOOR - CONTINUOUS 

Craig, hunched over, makes his way down the hallway 
looking for LesterCorp. He passes a hunched-over man 
walking in the other direction. They nod to each other. 
Craig finds a door marked “LesterCorp - Meeting Amer- 
ica's Filing Needs Since 1922." He enters. 


INT. LESTERCORP RECEPTION AREA - CONTINUOUS 
All furniture is scaled down to fit into this low-ceilinged 
space. A few other men sit reading magazines. Employees 
hustle by carrying boxes of filed materials. Craig 
approaches FLORIS, the receptionist. 


FLORIS Welcome to LesterCorp. May we meet your filing 
needs? 


CRAIG No, uh, my name is Craig Schwartz. | have an 
interview with Mr. Lester. 


FLORIS Please have a seat, Mr. Juarez... 
CRAIG Schwartz. 
FLORIS Pardon? 
CRAIG Schwartz. 


FLORIS |'m sorry, I'm afraid | have no idea what you're 
saying right now. 


CRAIG My name is Schwartz. 

FLORIS \oney, Miss Warts? 

CRAIG Forget it. 

Craig lakes a seat next to the other applicants. 
FLORIS (Culling across the room) For credit? 
The intercom buzzes. Floris picks it up. 
FLORIS (7) Craig) Mr. Juarez? 

CRAIG Jes’ 

FLORIS Chest’ 

CRAIG | said “yes.” 


FLORIS You suggest what? | have no time for piddling 
suggestions from mumbling job applicants, my good man. 
Besides, Dr. Lester will see you now. 


INT. LESTER'S OFFICE - CONTINUOUS 
Craig enters. LESTER, a giant of an old man, sits 
hunched in his tiny chair. 


LESTER Come in, Mr. Juarez. I'd stand, but, well, you know. 


CRAIG (Extending his hand) Actually, my name is Craig 
Schwartz, Dr. Lester. 


Lester flips an intercom switch. 


LESTER Security. 

CRAIG No, it’s okay, sir. Just a mix-up with your secretary. 
LESTER She's not my secretary. She’s what they call an 
executive liaison, and I'm not banging her, if that’s what 
you're implying. 

CRAIG Not at all, Dr. Lester. | simply misspoke. 

LESTER ‘ell me, Dr. Schwartz, what do you feel you can 
bring to LesterCorp? 

CRAIG Well, sir, I'm an excellent filer. 

LESTER ((ra/iy) You think so, eh? 


Lester pulls out two index cards, concentrates, then scrib- 
bles something on each card. 


LESTER Okay, which letter comes first. . . 


Lester holds up both cards. On the right card is a letter 
“MM”, on the left card is a strange, indecipherable symbol. 


LESTER. .. this or this? 
CRAIG The symbol on the left is not a letter, sir. 


LESTER Damn, you are good. | tried to trick you. Okay, put 
these in order. 


Lester hands Craig a bunch of index cards. Craig orders 
them with amazing speed and dexterity. Lester watches, 
eves wide. 


LESTER (flips intercom switch) Floris, get Guinness on 
the phone. 

FLORIS /0..5.) Genghis Khan Capone? 

LESTER Forget it. 

FLORIS (0.5. For credit? 


LESTER (/1ips off switch) Fine woman, Floris. | don’t know 
how she puts up with this damn speech impediment of mine. 


CRAIG You don’t have a speech impediment, Dr. Lester. 


LESTER Flattery will get you everywhere, my boy. But I'm 
afraid | have to trust Floris on this one. You see, she has her 
doctorate in speech impedimentology from Case Western. 
Perhaps you've read her memoirs, / Can't Understand A 
Word Any Of You Are Saying. 


CRAIG \o. 

LESTER Pity, it tells it like it is. That's why the Eastern, read 
Jewish, publishing establishment won't touch it. That's a 
quote from the book jacket. George Will, I think. (Beat) | apol- 
ogize if you can’t understand a word I’m saying, Dr. Schwartz. 
CRAIG No. | understand pertectly. 


LESTER (Choking up) Thank you for being kind enough to 


lie. You see, I've been very lonely in my isolated tower of 
indecipherable speech. You're hired. Any questions? 


CRAIG Just one. Why is this floor so short? 


LESTER Low overhead, m’boy. We pass the savings on to you. 
(Laughs heartily) But seriously, that’s all covered in orientation. 


INT. 71/2 FLOOR - DAY 
Craig, walks down the hall. He enters the orientation room. 


INT. ORIENTATION ROOM - DAY 

It's a conference room. There are a few people scattered 
about. Craig sits. He looks around and his eyes rest on 
MAXINE. She is in her late 20s with close-cropped black 
hair. Her eyes are opaque, her face expressionless, her 
countenance trance-like. She appears to be using the 
orientation room as a break room. She smokes a ciga- 
rette and reads a magazine. Craig is fixated. Maxine 
glances over at him, then turns back to her magazine. 
The lights dim. A video monitor is illuminated. 


EXT. OFFICE BUILDING - DAY 
We tilt up the building. 


MUSIC: Perky Industrial Film Music. 
TITLE: The 71/2 Floor 


NARRATOR (1/0.) Welcome to the 7'/: floor of the 
Mertin-Flemmer building. As you will now be spending your 
workday here, it is important that you learn a bit about the 
history of this famous floor. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. 71/2 FLOOR - DAY 

DON and WENDY, two office workers, crouch in the hall 
and chat. Both hold cups of coffee. 


WENDY Hello, Don. 
DON Hello, Wendy. 


WENDY Don, | was wondering, do you know why our 
workplace has such low ceilings? 


DON I's an interesting story, Wendy. Many years ago in the 
late 1800s, James Mertin, an Irish ship captain looking to 
invest in the future of our great country, came to this town 
and decided to erect an office building. 


OLD FOOTAGE OF CONSTRUCTION CREW WORKING. 


DON (1/0.) He would call this building the Mertin-Flemmer 
building, after himself and someone else, who, local legend 
has it, was named Flemmer. 


INT. 19TH-CENTURY OFFICE - DAY 


An actor playing Mertin sits at a desk and writes with a 
quill. He appears very stern and has muttonchop side- 
burns. 


DON (1/0.) One day, Captain Mertin received an unexpected 
visitor. 
There is a knock at the door. 


MERTIN Enter ye, if ye dare enter. 


A liny woman enters. 


TINY WOMAN Captain Mertin? 
MERTIN What want ye, girl child? 


TINY WOMAN | am not a child, Captain Mertin, but 
rather an adult lady of miniature proportions. 


MERTIN (Zaken aback) | see. Well, it is not my fault that 
thou art tiny. So if it is charity yer after, then be gone with ye, 
ve foul demon. 


TINY WOMAN | am not asking for alms, but rather the 
ear of a kind man with a noble heart. 


MERTIN (Sighs) Aye. Speak then if ye must. 


TINY WOMAN Captain Mertin, surely | am a God-fearing 
Christian woman like yourself, but, alas, | am afraid that the 
world was not built with me in mind. Doorknobs are too 
high, chairs are unwieldy, high-ceilinged rooms mock my 
stature. Nor am | a married lady, Captain, after all, who 
would marry a person of my diminutiveness? So | am forced 
to work for my few pennies a week as an optometrist. Why 
cannot there be a place for me to work safe and comfortable? 


Mertin wipes a lear from his eye. 


MERTIN Woman, your story moves me like no other. Me 
own sister was tiny and then died. Therefore, | shall make ye 
me wife. And I shall build a floor in my building, between the 
7th and 8th, which will be scaled down, so from now on there 
shall be at least one place on God's green earth that you and 
vour accursed kind can live in peace . . . 


DISSOLVE TO: 
INT. HALLWAY 71/2 FLOOR - DAY 
Don and Wendy crouch and talk. 


DON So that’s the story of 7!/:. Since the rents are consid- 
erably lower, this floor has been adopted by businesses which 
for one reason or another are forced to cut corners. After all . . . 
the overhead is low! Ha ha ha! 


WENDY Ha hia ha! 
TITLE: The End 


INT. ORIENTATION ROOM - DAY 
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The monitor goes dark. The lights go up. Craig looks 
over at Maxine. She stands and walks past him. 

CRAIG Moving story. 

MAXINE Unfortunately, the story is bullshit. 

CRAIG Js that true? 

MAXINE ‘Truth is for suckers, isn’t it? 


CRAIG Listen, I'm Craig Schwartz, just starting out at 
LesterCorp. Where are you just starting out? 


MAXINE How dreary—to be—Somebody / How public— 
like a Frog / To tell one’s name—the livelong June / To an 
admiring Bog! 


CRAIG (Proudly) Emily Dickinson. 
MAXINE | wouldn't know. 


Maxine walks away. 





INT. CRAIG & LOTTE’S KITCHEN - NIGHT 

Lotte chops onions. A parrot sits on her head. Craig stirs 
a pot on the stove. A monkey leaps from the top of the 
cabinet to the top of the refrigerator to the kitchen table. 
A dog watches the monkey and barks at it. 

PARROT Shut up! Shut up! Shut up! 

CRAIG Shut up! 

LOTTE (70 Craig) Sorry, honey. 

The dog continues to bark. 


PARROT Sorry honey. Sorry honey. 


An offscreen neighbor pounds the wall. 


NEIGHBOR /0).5.) Shut up! 

LOTTE /)e/ling) Sorry! 

Lotte grabs the parrot off her head and leaves the room. 
PARROT (0.8. ) Help! She's locking me in a cage! 

Lolte reenters. 

LOTTE Isn't that cute? | just taught her that. 

CRAIG Adorable. What time are they supposed to be here? 
LOTTE Seven-ish. 

CRAIG We have to make it an early night. 


LOTTE They'll understand. Besides, I've got a morning 
appointment tomorrow with Elijah’s shrink. We're getting to 
the bottom of this acid stomach. 


CRAIG (Nol paying attention) Hmmm. 


LOTTE Some sort of childhood trauma, she thinks. Possible 
feelings of inadequacy as a chimp. Interesting, huh? 


CRAIG Hinmm. 


LOTTE (Beal) So, honey, have you thought anymore about 
having a baby? 


CRAIG You know, it’s so tough right now. Economically and 
all. We'll see if the job thing pays off. 

Lotte nods halfheartedly. The doorbell rings. The dog 
harks. The parrot screams. The neighbor pounds on the wall. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. CRAIG & LOTTE’'S DINING ROOM - NIGHT 

The dining room table is set up. Craig and Lotte and their 
friends PETER and GLORIA are seated and eating dinner. 
There is an obvious lull in the conversation. 

PETER (Good food, Lotte. 

LOTTE Thanks. Craig helped, too, by the way. 

PETER Vevetarian, right? 

LOTTE Yes. All vegetable, all the time. 

PETER Amazing. 

There is another lull. Everyone eats. 

PETER No kidding about that 7'/: floor. Craig? 

CRAIG No kidding, Peter. 


GLORIA That's great. It almost sounds like make-believe. 
(Beat) Like a storybook. (Beat) Like a fairy tale. (Beal) It’s 
really great. (Beal) So Lotte, when you say all vegetable, do 
you mean all vegetable entirely? 


INT. TAXICAB - NIGHT 
Gloria and Peter are riding in silence. 


GLORIA Lotte told me that Eskimos have a lot of words for 
snow. 

PETER How many’? 

GLORIA 23. No, 27, | think. 

PETER | wonder why so many. 

GLORIA Because they have a lot of snow. Isn't that 


interesting? 


INT. CRAIG & LOTTE’S KITCHEN — NIGHT 
Craig washes the dishes. Lotte dries them. They don't 
look at each other. 


INT. LESTERCORP WORK AREA — MORNING 

Craig, in a cream-colored suit, is pushing a cart with files, 
dropping them off on people's desks. Floris watches 
from the doorway. 


FLORIS \ou're good. 


Craig turns. 
CRAIG (Over-enuncialing) Thank you, Floris. 
Floris shrugs, shakes ber head. 


FLORIS You're not like the other boys we've had here. 
Granted, | can’t understand what you're saying either, but 
your soft palette resonates tremendously well and you never 
ever constrict your epiglottis. 


CRAIG | am a trained performer. 
FLORIS (Swooning) Music to my ears! Whatever you said. 


Speak, speak, speak, my magnificent friend, speak! 


INT. BREAKFAST ROOM/HALLWAY 71/2 FLOOR - DAY 
Craig pours himself a cup of coffee. Maxine approaches 
with an empty cup. 


CRAIG Hello again. 
Craig fills her cup. 
MAXINE Yes, well... 


CRAIG You know, I've been thinking about what you said 
vesterday, about the orientation film story being bullshit. | 
think you're onto something, 


MAXINE And fifty o/ber lines to get into a girl’s pants. 
CRAIG No, really. 


MAXINE You know, if you ever got me, you wouldn't have 
a clue what to do with me. That's the thing, Romeo. 


Maxine walks away. 


INT. CRAIG & LOTTE’S STORAGE ROOM - NIGHT 

Craig is at his workbench, painting the finishing touches 
on a new puppet. It is beautiful. It is Maxine. We see that 
he has already repaired the Craig puppet head. It sits, 
still wet with paint, on a sheet of newspaper. Lotte 
observes all of this quietly from the door. A Lotte puppet 
hangs from a hook, tangled and dusty. 


LOTTE New puppet? 

Craig is surprised, caught. 

CRAIG Yeah, just an idea | had. 

LOTTE She's very beautiful. 

CRAIG (Shrigging) Just an idea | had. 

Craig hangs the puppet. stands, and switches off the light. 
CRAIG C'mon, let’s go to bed. 

INT. CRAIG & LOTTE'S BEDROOM — NIGHT 


The room is dark. Lotte snores lightly. Craig lies there 
with his eyes open. Quietly, he gets up and leaves the 


bedroom. Lotte watches him go. 


INT. CRAIG & LOTTE’S STORAGE ROOM - NIGHT 

Craig stands above the puppet stage. He is working both 
the Craig puppet and the Maxine puppet at the same 
time. The two perform a beautiful and graceful pas de 
deux. They finish in a passionate embrace. 


CRAIG (Quietly) | would foo know what to do with you. 


INT. LESTERCORP WORK AREA - MORNING 
Craig files. Floris watches him from the doorway. Dr. 
Lester watches Floris from behind a cabinet. 


FLORIS Oh, what magic those fingers could work on the 
right “cabinet.” (Strokes Craigs neck) Alphabetize me, baby. 
And don't forget, / comes before U. 

Floris laughs long and hard. Too long and too hard. 


CRAIG Floris, you're very nice, but I'm afraid I'm in love 
with somebody else. 

FLORIS (( set) I'm afraid |... have no idea what you are 
saying... you bastard! 

Floris runs from the room. Lester pokes bis head out from 
behind the cabinet. 


LESTER Don't toy with Floris, Schwartz. Why, if | were 80 
vears younger, I'd box your ears. 


CRAIG | wasn’t toving with her, sir. | was just... How old 
are you? 

LESTER 105. Carrot juice. (Beat) Lots of it. | swear, it’s 
almost not worth it. | piss orange. Oh, and I have to piss sit- 
ting down . .. like a goddamn girly girl. . . every 15 minutes. 
But nobody wants to die, Schwartz. 


CRAIG /'I! keep that in mind, sir, 


LESTER No sir-e-bob, | don’t die. But what | do is get older, 
wrinkled like a former plum that’s become the wrinkled 
prune you see before you. Oh, to be a young man again, 
maybe then Floris would care for me. 


CRAIG The elderly have so much to offer, sir. They are our 
link with history. 


LESTER | don't want to be your goddamn link, damn you. | 
want to feel Floris’s naked thighs against my own. | want to 
know passion. I want my body to inspire lust in that beauti- 
ful, complex woman. | want her to shiver in a spasm of ecstasy 
when I penetrate her. Oh, God, the agony of the flesh, Schwartz. 


CRAIG Dr. Lester, while | am flattered that you share your 
feelings with me, I believe perhaps the workplace is not the 
most suitable environment for this type of discussion. 


LESTER All right. Meet me at the Juicy-Juice Juice Bar after 
work today and I'll spill my goddamn guts for you. 
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Lester exils. 


CRAIG Shit. 


INT. HALLWAY 71/2 FLOOR - DAY 

Craig squats next to a pay phone. As he talks, he 
watches a small group of really old people step out of 
the elevator and head into the LesterCorp office. 


CRAIG (/11/0 phone) | won't be late, Lot. | just have to 
listen to Lester's sexual fantasies and drink carrot juice for a 
little while. It's a job thing. 
Maxine walks by. Craig grabs her arm, signals for her to 
wait a minute. She waits. 


CRAIG (/1:/0 phone) | gotta go back to work. Yeah, okay. 
You too. Okay. Bye. 


Craig hangs up. 
MAXINE What? 


CRAIG | just wanted to say “hi.” Did you know I still don’t 
know your name or where you work? 


MAXINE eal. 


CRAIG How about this, if | can guess your first name within 
three tries, you have to come out for a drink with me tonight. 


MAXINE Why not? 


CRAIG Great. (Watches her face as he guesses) Buuuhh- 
ppaahhhhnnn... Mubhhahhhhh... Mahhhnnnaaa. . . 
nollltuuukkkaaaaralllll . . . tashabarbarassssssuuuu- 
usdaadaaannnnnnnadaaaaannnnnnnncceccceeeeeee . . . 
Mwaaaaaa... Mahhhhhkkkkk . . . sssseeeeeen. Maxine? 


MAXINE Who told you? 
CRAIG | in right? 
MAXINE Whio told you? 


CRAIG | was right? Nobody told me, Maxine! God, doesn’t it 
seem like this must mean something or something? Like 
some kind of, y'know, psychic connection between us? | don’t 
know, | don’t know. It means something! Maxine! Jesus, what 
a beautiful name! Maxine. Maxine. I could say it all day! 


MAXINE Somebody told you. 


CRAIG No, nobody told me, Maxine. It just came out of me. 
This is so amazing. So where do you live and stuff? 
MAXINE | am dubious, but | don't welsh. Meet me at The 
Stuck Pig. Seven o'clock. You're late, I walk. So help me, if | 
find out you cheated. 


CRAIG (/77 heaven) Maxine. 


Craig walks down the hall. A tiny smile flits across Max- 
ines face. 


INT. JUICY-JUICE JUICE BAR — EVENING 

Lester and Craig sit at a table. There are several emptied 
glasses of carrot juice in front of Lester. Craig nurses one 
glass, and keeps checking his watch. 


LESTER Imagine a room full of women. Nubile, blonde, wet 
with desire, Schwartz. A harem, if you will. Me in leather. A har- 
ness, if you like. | am the object of this desire, and all eyes are 
on me as I speak. “Ladies,” | begin, “Iam the love god, Eros. | 
intoxicate you. My spunk is to you manna from heaven...” 


CRAIG (Sanding) Dr. Lester, it’s been really fascinating, 
but I'm afraid | have to get home to my wife now. 


LESTER Wife, huh? I'd love to meet her, Craig. 
CRAIG \essir. 


LESTER Shall we say dinner on Thursday. (Aflerthought) 
You can come too if you like. (Beat) That was a joke, 
Schwartz. Get it? You can come, too. See what I did there? 


CRAIG (Checking watch) That's good, sir. Gotta run. 
Craig hurries to the door. Lester downs Craigs juice. 


signals the waiter for more. 


INT. THE STUCK PIG —- NIGHT 

The interior design is Japanese and austere. Maxine sits 
at the bar, watching her watch. Aside from Maxine, 
everyone else in the room is Japanese. Craig rushes into 
the room, frantic, out of breath. He spots Maxine and 
plops himself next to her. 

CRAIG Made it, Maxine. Maxine, Maxine, Maxine. 
MAXINE Just. 

CRAIG Buy you a drink, Maxine? 

MAXINE You married? 

CRAIG Yeah. But enough about me. 

Maxine laughs. The bartender approaches. 

CRAIG What'll you have? 

MAXINE (70 barlender) The usual, Barry. 

CRAIG (7) bartender) \'|\ have, like, a beer. Like a Budweiser, 
or something. 

he bartender walks away. 

CRAIG | like you. | don’t know what it is exactly. 
MAXINE \\y tits? 


CRAIG No, no, it’s your energy or your attitude or the way 
vou carry yourself or. . . 

MAXINE Christ, you're not a fag, are you? Because | don't 
want to be wasting my time. 








CRAIG No, I'm... 


The drinks arrive. Maxine’ is in an enormous fishbouw! of 


a glass. It’s bright blue, with fruit and marshmallows 
swimming in it. Paper umbrellas stick out of it, and 
plastic monkeys hang from the rim. 


CRAIG... that’s the usual? 

Maxine downs it like a shot of whiskey. She pushes the 
empty glass to the bartender. 

MAXINE Set me up again, Barry. 

The bartender walks away with the empty glass. 

CRAIG ['m not a homosexual. | just like women for more 
than their bodies. Y'know, it’s the eternal yin/yang. The male 
and the female forces complement each other. One is never 
complete without the other. So | absolutely respect that which 
is feminine. 

MAXINE You're a fag or a liar 

CRAIG (Backpedaling) | mean, | am really attracted to you. 
MAXINE (Mocking) | mean, 1am really attracted to you. 
Jesus, you are a fag. We can share recipes, if you like, Darlene. 
Maxine gets up. 

CRAIG (4/ « Joss) No, wait! | like your tits. (Beat) | love 
your tits. | want to fuck you. 


MAXINE (Si//ing) Good. Now we're getting somewhere. 
(Beat) Not a chance. 


Maxine’s second drink comes. She downs it, pushes the 
glass toward the bartender. 


MAXINE So, tell me about yourself. If you can get your 
mind out of the gutter long enough, dog-boy. 


CRAIG Well, I'm a puppeteer . . . 

The bartender comes back with Maxine’s drink. 
MAXINE (7) bartender) Check. 

INT. CRAIG & LOTTE’S LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 
Lotte is combing Elijah. Craig enters. 

CRAIG Hi. 

LOTTE Hi. 


CRAIG (Nervous, talking too much) Sorry, 'm so late. 
Lester just wouldn't let me go. Oh, we're supposed to have 
dinner with him on Thursday. | can get us out of it if you 
want. He’s really amazing, this insane old lech. It’s actually 
sort of amusing when you get past just how disgusting it is. 


There is a silence. Lotte continues to comb out Elijab. 
Finally: 


LOTTE [id you eat? 


CRAIG Nah. I'm not hungry. I’m sorry I didn't call. It was 
just, you know, hard to get away. 


LOTTE | was worried. 


CRAIG I'm sorry. (7rying a joke) Hey, you wanted me to 
work. 


There is no reaction from Lotte. 

CRAIG So how was your evening? 

LOTTE ‘Jom-Tom’s puncture wound is infected. 
CRAIG The ferret? 

LOTTE The iguana. 

CRAIG Right. 


LOTTE | dressed the wound. Then I've just been feeding 
everyone, putting everyone to bed. 


CRAIG Yeah. You want a beer? 
LOTTE No thanks. I’m going to turn in. 


CRAIG All right. I'll be in my workshop for a little while. 
I'll be in in a little while. | need to unwind a little. (Beat) Vl 
be in soon. A little while. 


LOTTE ‘kay. 


Loltle exits. 


INT. CRAIG & LOTTE’S STORAGE ROOM - NIGHT 
Craig works the Craig and Maxine puppets. The puppets 
sit on the edge of the small stage and chat. Craig does a 
pretty fair impersonation of Maxine's voice. 


CRAIG (As Maxine, fascinated) Vell me, Craig, why do you 
love puppeteering? (As Craig) Well, Maxine, I'm not sure 
exactly. Perhaps it’s the idea of becoming someone else for a lit- 
tle while. Being inside another skin. Moving differently, thinking 
differently, feeling differently. (As Maxine) Interesting. Would 
vou like to be inside my skin, Craig? Think what I think? Feel 
what I feel? (As Craig) More than anything, Maxine. (As Max- 
ine) It’s good in here, Craig. Better than your wildest dreams. 


The puppets kiss. 
INT. BREAKFAST ROOM/HALLWAY 71/2 FLOOR - DAY 


Craig waits at the coffee machine, checks his watch. 
Finally Maxine approaches. 


CRAIG Hii. 


MAXINE You're not someone | could get interested in, 
Craig. You play with dolls. 


CRAIG (Rehearsed) Puppets, Maxine. It’s the idea of being inside 
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someone else, feeling what they feel, seeing what they see . . . 
MAXINE Jikes. 

Maxine turns to leave. 

CRAIG Please, let me explain. 

Maxine turns back, stares with dead eyes al Craig, waiting. 


CRAIG It’s just, and I've never done this before, Maxine, but 
it's just that I feel something for you. I've never felt this 
before for anyone, not even my wife. I really believe we 
belong together, Maxine. 


MAXINE (S/icdies him blankly for a moment) How sad it 
must be for you to be you. 


Maxine heads down the hall. 


INT. FILE ROOM - DAY 

Craig files sadly. When he slams the drawer, some index 
cards piled on top fall behind the cabinet. He sighs and 
pushes the cabinet away from the wall to retrieve the 
cards. He discovers a Masonite board nailed to the wall. 
We can tell it has been there for a long time, because it has 
been painted over many times. One of the index cards is 
wedged between the masonite and the wall. Craig reaches 
for it, but it slips in. He sighs, and begins to pry the board 
off the wall. Behind the board he discovers a small door. 


CRAIG (Facetiously) Another evil secret of the 7!/: floor. 


Craig pries open the door. Inside is a dirt tunnel of a 
maroon, purplish hue. 


CRAIG Holy shit. 


For a long moment Craig stares uncomprebendingly into 
the tunnel, then he picks up a piece of dislodged molding, 
tentatively reaches into the tunnel, and pokes around. 
He climbs in. 


INT. TUNNEL - CONTINUOUS 

It's dark. Craig crawls along, poking ahead with the mold- 
ing. As he gets further in, the walls become wet and 
membranous. There is dripping. The sound of a draft 
begins. The door slams shut behind him. Suddenly 
something starts to pull Craig as if he is being sucked 
through a straw. There is a flash of light. 


INT. FANCY DINING ROOM - MORNING 

The POV of someone reading a newspaper. The person 
lifts a cup of coffee to his mouth. There is a slurping 
sound. The person puts down the coffee cup and the 
newspaper, stands, walks across the room, picks up his 
wallet, and looks in a mirror to check his teeth for food. 
It's JOHN MALKOVICH. Malkovich walks to the front 
door, opens it, exits his apartment. 


INT. MAXINE’S OFFICE - CONTINUOUS 
Maxine sits at her desk, eats a sandwich, looks at a fashion 
magazine, and chats on the phone. script 


MAXINE The puppeteer told me he loves me today. 
(Laughs) | know. | can’t think of anything more pathetic. 


INT. TAXI - CONTINUOUS 
John Malkovich's POV from the backseat of the cab. The 
cab pulls away from the curb. 


MALKOVICH (0.58.) (Resonant throughout) The Broad- 
hurst Theater, please. 

The cabbie studies Malkovich in bis rearview mirror as he 
drives. 

CABBIE Say, aren't you that actor guy? 

MALKOVICH /0.5.) Yeah. 

CABBIE John Makel ... 

CRAIG /1.0.) John Malkovich! Of course! 

CABBIE Mapplethorpe? 

MALKOVICH /(0.5.) Malkovich. 

CABBIE \alkovich! 

CRAIG /1/0.) John fucking Malkovich! 

CABBIE Yeah. | liked you in that one movie. 
MALKOVICH /0.5.) Thank you. 

CABBIE The one where you're that jewel thief. 
MALKOVICH (0.5.) | never played a jewel thief. 
CABBIE Who am | thinking of? 

MALKOVICH /(0.5.) | don’t know. 


CABBIE |'m pretty sure it was you. Hey, could I get your 
autograph now? It’s for my... oh, what the hell, it's for me! 
I'm your biggest fan! 


MALKOVICH /0..5.) Yeah, okay. 


The cabbie hands a pad back over the seat. Malkovich 
reaches for it. There is a slurping sound. The image starts 
to fade, then suddenly goes black. 


EXT. DITCH - DAY 

It's on the side of the New Jersey Turnpike. There is a 
“pop” and Craig falls from nowhere into the ditch. He is 
soaking wet, and now dirty from the ditch. He stands, 
looks confusedly around, sees a N.J. Turnpike sign. After 
a moment, he goes to the side of the road and sticks out 
his thumb. 


INT. MAXINE’S OFFICE - LATER 73 
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Maxine sits behind her desk with her feet up, and talks 
on the phone. 
MAXINE Absolutely, doll. I'm just about to close up here. 


Craig walks in, disheveled and exhausted. Maxine sees 
him, keeps talking. 


MAXINE (/77/0 phone) Meet you at “The Pig” in 20 minutes. 
(Laughs lasciviously) Oh yeah, maybe Vl keep my legs 
closed till then. (Hangs up. To Craig) \'m splitting for the 
day. Lock up for me, won't you, darling. 


Maxine stands, puts some stuff in her purse. 

CRAIG Don't you want to know what happened to me? 
MAXINE (Covsiders) No. 

Maxine heads for the door. Craig grabs her arm. 

CRAIG This is important! 

MAXINE (Looking at his hand on her arm) \t better be. 
Craig lets go of her arm. Maxine lights a cigarette and 
stands by the open window to smoke it. 


CRAIG There’s a tiny door in my office. It’s a portal, Maxine. 
It takes you inside John Malkovich. You see the world through 


John Malkovich's eyes, then, after about 15 minutes, you're spit 


out into a ditch on the side of the New Jersey Turnpike. 
MAXINE Sounds delightful. Who the fuck is John Malkovich? 


CRAIG He’s an actor. One of the great American actors of 
the 20th century. 


MAXINE What's he been in? 


CRAIG Lots of things. He’s very well-respected. That jewel 
thief movie, for example. The point is that this is a very odd 
thing, supernatural, for lack of a better word. It raises all 
sorts of philosophical questions about the nature of self, about 
the existence of the soul. Am I me? Is Malkovich Malkovich? 
Was the Buddha right, is duality an illusion? I had a molding 
in my hand, Maxine. But I don’t have it anymore. Where is it? 
Did it disappear? How could that be? Is it still in Malkovich's 
head? I don’t know! Do you see what a can of worms this por- 
tal is? I don’t think I can go on living my life as I have lived it. 
Craig looks pleadingly at Maxine. She gestures toward the 
open window, then walks out of the room. 


INT. CRAIG & LOTTE’S LIVING ROOM - EVENING 
Craig slumps blankly on the couch, an untended mari- 
onette. The phone rings. He picks it up. 


CRAIG Yeah’ 
MAXINE (1/0.) So is this Malkovich fellow appealing? 


Maxine has called him at home! He lights up. He paces 
with the phone. 


CRAIG Yes, of course, Maxine. He's a celebrity. 
MAXINE (1/0.) Good. We'll sell tickets. 
CRAIG Tickets to Malkovich? 

MAXINE (1:0.) Exactly. 200 dollars a pop. 


CRAIG But there’s something profound here, Maxine, we 
can't exploit it. 


MAXINE /1/0.) | need you for this, Craig. You're my man 
on the inside. 

The front door opens. 

LOTTE /0.5.) I'm home! 

Craig continues the conversation, but in hushed tones. 
CRAIG I'm your man? You need me? 

MAXINE (1/0.) (Bored) Sure. Whatever. 


CRAIG (Pleased) Wow. (Then, pleadingly:) But, Maxine, 
we don’t know what the significance of this thing is. It might 
be very dangerous to toy with. 


Lotte walks past Craig into the kitchen with a bag of 
groceries. 

LOTTE Hey. 

Craig waves. 

MAXINE (1/0. ) I'll protect you, dollface. 


Maxine hangs up. 


CRAIG (/7: love, but quietly) Oh, Maxine. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. CRAIG & LOTTE’S APARTMENT — NIGHT 

Craig and Lotte are in evening clothes and walking to 
their car. 


CRAIG ... so I'll have to be working a lot of late nights 
with my partner, because my partner and I can’t run this 
business during the day . . . because LesterCorp is open. But 
it’s a good thing, Lot, because it's gonna get us out of the hole 
financially, so .. . 


LOTTE | don’t even understand what you're talking about, 
Craig. There is no such thing as a portal into someone else’s 
brain. 


CRAIG Brain, soul, I'm telling you, Lotte, I was right inside 
him looking out. You gotta believe me, it’s true! 


LOTTE | want to try then. 
CRAIG What? 


LOTTE | want to be John Malkovich. Tomorrow morning. 
Plus I'd like to meet this partner of yours. 


CRAIG (Nervously) No! Well, you know we can't do it 
during the day. Like | explained. I'll tell you what. Let's do it 
tonight. Right now. 


LOTTE Now? 
CRAIG Yeah. We'll do it right now. On the way to Lester's 


house. 


INT. FILE ROOM - NIGHT 

Craig holds open the small door as Lotte hesitantly 
climbs in. 

CRAIG |"! meet you on the turnpike. 

LOTTE in scared. 

CRAIG | know. You don’t have to do this. 

LOTTE (Aid-like) No, | will. 

She crawls out of view. Craig hurries from the office. 

INT. BATHROOM - NIGHT 

Malkovich is in the shower. We watch from his POV as 
he soaps himself. He does this in a sensual manner. 
LOTTE (1/0.) Oh, wet. Wet. Weird. 

Malkovich steps out of the shower, slowly towels himself dry: 
LOTTE (1:0.) Ooh, that’s nice. Oh. Yes. 

Malkovich looks at himself in the mirror: 

LOTTE /1:0.) | feel sexy. 

EXT. DITCH — NIGHT 

Craig stands in the foreground watching the ditch, waiting. 
His car is in the background, headlights pointing in the 
direction Craig is looking. Lotte lands in the ditch behind 
Craig. He turns to see. She is wet and ragged and walking 
determinedly toward the car. Craig hurries to catch up. 
LOTTE | have to go back. 

CRAIG Okay. Maybe tomorrow. 

LOTTE | have to go back sow. 


Lotte gets into the passenger seat, closes her door, stares 
straight ahead. 


CRAIG We'll talk about it later. 


INT. CRAIG & LOTTE’S CAR/TURNPIKE - NIGHT 
Craig drives. Lotte looks distractedly out the window. 


LOTTE | have to go back, Craig. Being inside did something 
to me. All of a sudden everything made sense. | knew who I was. 


CRAIG You weren't you. You were John Malkovich. 


LOTTE (/ickled) | was, wasn't 1? (elling out the window) 
| was John fucking Malkovich! (Laughs, then intensely) 
Take me back, Craig. 


CRAIG We're late for Lester. 


INT. LESTER’S DINING ROOM - NIGHT 

It’s a posh place with flocked wallpaper and candelabras. 
Lester, Craig and Lotte sit around an elegantly appointed 
table with all different sorts of juices in front of them. Lotte 
is still wet, still distracted. Lester sits quite close to her. 


LESTER ‘ell me, Lotte, can you understand a word I'm saying? 


LOTTE (Hesitates, then:) Yes, of course, Dr. Lester. You were 
explaining the nutritional value of ingesting minerals in a 
colloidal form. And I really couldn't agree more! 


LESTER Oh, be still my heart. 


An unhappy Craig sips one of the juices before him. 


LOTTE Dr. Lester, would you point me toward the rest room? 


LESTER With immense pleasure, my dear. Go up the grand 
escalier. Once atop the stairhead, you'll want to enter the . . . 
(Calculates silently) ... fifth door on my left. Now be sure to 
watch the step down. It’s sunken, you know. 


Lotte smiles. Lester returns the smile. Lotte heads down the 
hall. 


LESTER (70 Craig) More beet-spinach juice, my friend? 


INT. LESTER'S STAIRWAY — NIGHT 

Lotte climbs the magnificent staircase. At the top she 
finds six closed doors. She counts, trying to make sense 
of Lester's instructions. Finally she opens one of the 
doors, looks inside, gasps, then enters the room. 


INT. LESTER'S ROOM - CONTINUOUS 

Lotte enters the room. It is dimly lit. The walls are covered 
with photographs of John Malkovich. It looks like a 
museum: photos of Malkovich as a boy, as a young man, 
mug-shot-style profiles, life-sized naked photos of 
Malkovich from various angles, photo-copies of official 
documents: birth certificate, college diploma, handwriting 
samples, a family tree. 


LOTTE (lder breath) What the hell. . . 7 


INT. CRAIG & LOTTE’S CAR/BRIDGE - NIGHT 
Craig and Lotte drive home. 


LOTTE What do you suppose Lester's relationship with John 
Malkovich is? 


CRAIG That portal’s been boarded up forever. | bet Lester's 
not even aware of it. Why? 
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LOTTE No reason. | was just thinking, do you think it’s 
weird that John Malkovich has a portal? Do you think it 
might have some . . . significance, for example? 


CRAIG What the hell kind of question is that? 


LOTTE | don't know. (Beal, altitude shift) Ws sort of sexy 
that he has a portal though, don’t you think? Y'know, it’s 
almost... vaginal. It’s like he’s got a penis and a vagina. It’s 
sort of like Malkovich's feminine side. | like that. 


Craig considers this. 


INT. CRAIG & LOTTE’S STORAGE ROOM - NIGHT 

Craig sits at his worktable. We hear the shower running 
in the background. Craig is pulling the heads off of the 
Craig and the Maxine puppets. He puts the Maxine head 
on the Craig puppet. He puts the Craig head on the Max- 


ine puppet. He sighs. 
CRAIG My kingdom for your portal, Maxine. 


INT. CRAIG & LOTTE’S BATHROOM - NIGHT 

Lotte, in the shower, turns it off and steps out. She towels 
herself dry in much the same way as Malkovich. Her 
eyes are closed. She opens them slowly and sees herself 
in the mirror. Disappointedly, she drops the towel and 
heads out of the bathroom. 


INT. MAXINE’S OFFICE - MORNING 

The door is ajar. Maxine sits at her desk composing an 
ad. Craig stands behind her, ostensibly looking over her 
shoulder, but actually studying the back of her head. 
Gently, he tries to move her hair to view the back of her 
head. She shoos him away like a bug. He sighs. 


INT. ELEVATOR - CONTINUOUS 

Lotte is in the elevator as it ascends. She holds the crow- 
bar. A few old people ride up with her. She smiles at 
them. They smile back. 


INT. MAXINE’S OFFICE - CONTINUOUS 


MAXINE Okay. Here it is. (Reading) Ever want to be some- 
one else? Now you can. No kidding. Only 200 dollars for 15 
minutes. Visit J.M. Inc., Mertin-Flemmer building, nightly 
from 9 p.m. to 4 a.m. 


CRAIG Sounds good. Oblique but intriguing, Phone it in. 
Maxine dials the phone. Lotte peeks in. 

CRAIG (What is she doing here?) Lote! 

LOTTE | heard your voice. (70 Maxine) Hello. 

CRAIG Why aren't you at work? 

LOTTE [s this your partner? She's pretty. | had to come 


back and do the Malkovich ride again. Fuck everything else. 
Is this her? 


MAXINE (/7:/0 phone) Yes, hello, | wanted to place an ad. 
(To Lotte) Hi, you're Craig's wite? 

LOTTE \es, hi. 

CRAIG Lotte, Maxine. Maxine, Lotte. 

Lotte and Maxine shake hands. 

LOTTE Hi. Have you done Malkovich yet? 


MAXINE Hi, uh... (to phone) Hi. | wanted to place an 
ad. Yes. “Ever want to be someone else?” No, that’s the ad, 
but let's talk about you in a minute. “Ever want lo be some- 
one else? Now you can. No kidding... ~ 

CRAIG (7) Lotte) You should be at work. 


LOTTE | ‘ve been going over and over my experience last 
night. It was amazing. (Beal) I've decided I'm a transsexual. 
Isn't that the craziest thing? 

CRAIG What, are you nuts? 

LOTTE Everything felt right for the first time. | need to go 
back to make sure, then if the feeling is still there, I'm going 
to speak to Dr. Feldman about sexual reassignment surgery. 
CRAIG This is absurd. Besides, Feldman’s an allergist. If 
you're going to do something, do it right. 


Lotte starts to tear up. This works on Craig, but he fights 
against it and continues his attack. 


CRAIG Y know, it’s just that you get these ideas and then 
vou do a half-assed job. 


LOTTE | like Dr. Feldman, okay? So I thought I'd ask him 
for his advice. Is that so terrible? Why do you always have to 
vell at me like this? 

CRAIG (Feeling bad) \’s only the thrill of seeing through 
someone else's eyes, sweetie. It'll pass. 

LOTTE Don't stand in the way of my actualization as a 
man, Craig. 

Craig tries to respond to this, but can. 


MAXINE (Hanging up the phone) Let her go, Craig. 
(Smiling at Lotte) | mean “him.” 


CRAIG (Anything for Maxine) Yeah, okay. (A thought) But 
it’s the middle of the day. How am I going to get her past Lester? 


MAXINE Yawn. Figure it out. 
Craig sighs and leads Lotte out of the office. 
MAXINE (/1i/0 phone) Davey? Max. Get me John 


Malkovich's home phone? That's great. Love ya and owe ya. 


INT. JOHN MALKOVICH'S LIVING ROOM - DAY 


Malkovich sits on the couch, drinks coffee, and reads a 
copy of The Cherry Orchard. Bach plays on the stereo in 
the background. 


MALKOVICH (/eading aloud) | am hungry as the winter; 
| am sick, anxious, poor as a beggar. Fate has tossed me 
hither and thither; | have been everywhere, everywhere. 


We shift to Malkovich's POV. 


LOTTE (/\0.) | want that voice! 


Lotte, in voiceover, reads the following line along with 
Malkovich. 


MALKOVICH (0.8.) But wherever | have been, every 


minute, day and night, my soul has been full of mysterious 
anticipations. 


The phone rings. Malkovich puts down the script and picks 
up the phone. 


We shift out of Malkovich's POV. 


MALKOVICH (/):/0 phone) Yeah? 
MAXINE (10.) (Zelephone voice) Mr. Malkovich? 
MALKOVICH Who's calling? 


MAXINE (1.0.) You don’t know me, but I'm a great 
admirer of yours. 


MALKOVICH How'd you get this number? 
We shift back into Malkovich's POV. 


MAXINE (1: 0.) It’s just that I fantasize about you, and, 
well, speaking to you now has gotten me sort of excited and . .. 


LOTTE (1.0.) (7urned on) Oh, | like this. 


MALKOVICH /0.58.) Listen, this is not amusing. Please 
don’t call here any... 


MAXINE (10.) (Giggling) Ooh, such authority! My 
nipples are at attention, General Malkovich, sir. So I'll be at 
Bernardo’s tonight at eight. Please, please meet me there. | 
just adored you in that jewel thief movie . . . 


Malkovich hangs up the phone. 


LOTTE 1.0.) My God! (Attempting thought control) Meet 
her there. Meet her there. Meet her there. Meet her there. Meet 
her there... 


Malkovich goes back to his script. 


LOTTE (\.0.) Meet her there. Meet her there. Meet her 
there... 


Malkovich picks up a pen and writes: Bernardo’ 8:00. 


EXT. DITCH - MORNING 
Craig waits. Lotte pops into the ditch. She's wet and slimy. 


CRAIG How was it? 

LOTTE | have to go back tonight. At eight. Exactly. 
CRAIG Why? 

LOTTE Don't crowd me, Craig. 


INT. BERNARDO’S - NIGHT 
It's a busy Italian restaurant. Malkovich looks around, 
checks his watch: 8:03. A GUY walks up to him. 


GUY Excuse me, are you John Malkovich? 
MALKOVICH \es. 


GUY Wow. You were really great in that movie where you 
played that retard. 


MALKOVICH Thank you very much. 


GUY | just wanted to tell you that. And say thank you. | 
have a cousin that’s a retard, so, as you can imagine, it 
means a lot to me to see retards portrayed on the silver screen 
so compassionately. 


The Guy walks away. We shift into Malkovich's POV. He 
scans the room. Maxine enters the restaurant. We see 
her, but Malkovich doesn’t single her out of the crowd. 
She looks around. 


LOTTE (1.0.) Maxine! 
Maxine spots Malkovich, and heads over. He focuses on her. 
MAXINE Hi. I’m so glad you decided to come. I’m Maxine. 


Maxine holds out her hand. She is charming. Malkovich 
lakes her hand. 


MALKOVICH /0.5.) I’m John. | didn’t think I was going 
to come, but I felt oddly compelled. | have to admit I was a 
bit intrigued by your voice. 


LOTTE (1.0.) God, she’s beautiful. The way she's looking at 
me. At him. At us. 


MAXINE And the funny thing is, Mr. Malkovich, my voice 
is probably the least intriguing thing about me. 


LOTTE (1/0.) I've never been looked at like this by a woman. 
MALKOVICH 0.5.) Can | get you a drink? 

MAXINE Whatever you're having. 

INT. CRAIG & LOTTE’S CAR/TURNPIKE —- NIGHT 


Craig drives. Lotte is soaking wet. She stares out the 
window. 
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CRAIG So how was it? What was he doing? 


LOTTE 0h, you know, not a lot. Just hanging around his 
apartment. | think he must be a lonely man. 


CRAIG You see, men can feel unfulfilled, too. I'm glad 
you're realizing that. You shouldn't be so quick to assume 
that switching bodies would be the answer to all your problems. 


LOTTE You're right. You know | was thinking that we 
should have Maxine over for dinner. Since you two are partners 
and all. It might be a nice gesture. 


CRAIG | don't know. There’s some tension between us. I'd 
hate to expose you to that. 


LOTTE It'll be okay. I'll fix my lasagna. We'll smoke a joint. 
(Dreamily) Tensions will melt away. 


INT. CRAIG & LOTTE’S DINING ROOM - NIGHT 

Craig, Lotte and Maxine are seated at the table and eat- 
ing lasagna. Lotte eyes Maxine. Craig eyes Maxine. There 
is an awkward silence. 


LOTTE (70 Maxine) Did you know that Eskimos have not 
one, but 49 words for snow. It’s because they have so much of 
it. So much snow. 


CRAIG After dinner I'll show you my puppets. 
MAXINE Ali. 


LOTTE After that I'll introduce you to my favorite monkey, Eli- 
jah. He's got an ulcer, due to a suppressed childhood trauma. 
But we're getting to the bottom of it. (Whispers) Psychotherapy. 


INT. CRAIG & LOTTE’S LIVING ROOM - A BIT LATER 
Dinner is over. Craig, Maxine and Lotte sit on the couch 
passing a joint back and forth. They are stoned. 


MAXINE (70 170 one in particular) The way | see it, the 
world is divided into those who go after what they want and 
those who don’t. The passionate ones, the ones who go after 
what they want, may not get what they want, but they remain 
vital, in touch with themselves, and when they lie on their 
deathbeds, they have few regrets. The ones who don’t go after 
what they want. . . well, who gives a shit about them anyway? 


Maxine laughs. There is another silence. Suddenly, at the 
same moment, both Craig and Lotte lunge for Maxine 
and start kissing her passionately about the face and 
neck. They stop just as suddenly and look at each other. 


CRAIG You’? 


Lotte looks away. 


MAXINE Craig, | just don’t find you attractive. And Lotte, 
I'm smitten with you, but only when you're in Malkovich. 
When I looked into his eyes last night, | could feel you peering 
out. Behind the stubble and the too-prominent brow and the 


male pattern baldness, | sensed your feminine longing peering 
out, and it just slew me. 


CRAIG (Disgusted) My God. 
Lotte strokes Maxine’ face. Craig gets up, stares oul window. 


MAXINE (70 Lotle, removing her hand) Only as John, 
sweetie. I'm sorry. (Gets up) Thanks for a wonderful dinner. 
(Walks past window. To Craig) No hard feelings, partner. 
Maxine exits. Craig and Lotte look at each other, really 
stoned, trying to focus on the grave situation. 


LOTTE | want a divorce. 


INT. HALLWAY, 71/2 FLOOR/RECEPTION - NIGHT 

The hallway is empty with only the exit signs illuminating 
it. The door to LesterCorp is propped open and a sign 
reading “).M. Inc.” is taped to it. 


INT. FILE ROOM - NIGHT 

It is deadly silent. Craig and Maxine sit on folding chairs. 
The wall clock ticks. Craig whistles tunelessly, every 
once in a while looking up and discreetly checking out 
Maxine. Eventually there is a knock at the door. 


CRAIG (4 /iftle oo urgently) Come in! 

ERROLL, a sad, fal young man enters meekly. 

ERROLL Hello. I'm here about the ad. 

CRAIG Please, have a seat. 

Erroll sits in a chair in front of Craig. He glances nervously 
over al Maxine. 

ERROLL When you say, | can be somebody else, what do 
you mean exactly? 


CRAIG Exactly that. We can put you inside someone else's 
body for 15 minutes. 


ERROLL Oh, this is just the medical breakthrough I've been 
waiting for. Are there side effects? Please say no! Please say no! 

MAXINE \o. 

ERROLL Long-term psychic or physiological repercussions? 

MAXINE Don’t be an ass. 

ERROLL Can | be anyone | want? 

CRAIG Well. .. 

MAXINE You can be John Malkovich. 

ERROLL That's perfect! My second choice. Ah, this is 
wonderful. Too good to be true! You see, I’m a sad man. Sad 
and fat and alone. Oh, I've tried all the diets, my friends. 
Lived for a year on nothing but imitation mayonnaise. Did it 


work? You be the judge. But Malkovich! King of New York! 
Man about town! Most eligible bachelor! Bon vivant! The 


Schopenhauer of the 20th century! Thin man extraordinaire! 
MAXINE 200 dollars. 
ERROLL Yes. Yes. A thousand times, yes! 


Erroll hands Maxine the cash and ts ushered into the 
portal. The door slams closed. 


INT. JOHN MALKOVICH'S KITCHEN - NIGHT 
We see through Malkovich's eyes as he studies a mail- 
order catalogue and talks on the phone. 


MALKOVICH (0.5.) ... and | don’t need a bath mat, so if 
| get the set, can I substitute three extra hand towels for the 
bath mat? 


TELEPHONE VOICE Yes sir. Sure, we can do that. 
MALKOVICH (0..8.) Okay, good. So I'll take the periwinkle. 
TELEPHONE VOICE (hi, I’m sorry. We're out of stock in 
periwinkle. Do you want to back-order? 


MALKOVICH 0.5.) That's okay. | should probably go 
with the loden anyway. 


EXT. DITCH — NIGHT 

Craig waits by his car, checks his watch. Pop! Erroll 
plops into the ditch, wet and unkempt. He looks around, 
sees Craig, charges him with a yell and gives him an 
enormous bear hug. 


ERROLL Oh, thank you! Thank you! A thousand times, 
thank you! 
CRAIG (Gasping for air) Tell your friends. 


ERROLL Oh, | will, | will! And | know many people who 
would love this service. | know many people who are sad and 
alone and would love a chance to be someone good. Most of 
them with John Malkovich as their second choice! 


INT. CRAIG & LOTTE’S LIVING ROOM - LATE AFTER- 
NOON 

Craig lies listlessly on his back on the floor and stares at 
the ceiling. Lotte enters with a bag of groceries. 


LOTTE Hiey. 
CRAIG Hley. 


Lotte puts the groceries down, falls back onto the couch. A 
cal jumps onto her lap. She absently strokes it as she 
watches Craig for a bit. 


LOTTE Boy, she’s really done a number on us, huh? 
CRAIG Yeah. 


LOTTE It's like somehow when she first looked at me, my 
whole life before that moment became irrelevant. 


CRAIG | know what you mean. 

LOTTE [id we ever love each other like we love her, Craig? 
CRAIG | can't remember. 

LOTTE | don't think we did. 

CRAIG | don't think so. 

LOTTE (eat) She doesn’t love either of us, you know. 
CRAIG So it seems. 

He and Lotte stare at each other for a long while. 


LOTTE Can't we teach ourselves to love each other the way 
we love her? 


CRAIG It would seem the practical thing to do, wouldn't it. 


Lotte lies on her back on the floor next to Craig. They both 
stare al the ceiling. 


LOTTE We've put so much time into this relationship, after all. 
CRAIG We really have. 

LOTTE | have a great deal of affection for you, Craig, 
CRAIG | know. Me too. 

Lotte turns and kisses Craig on the cheek. 

CRAIG What about Maxine? 

LOTTE Fuck Maxine. 

CRAIG We wish. 


They look at each other and laugh, then fall into an 
embrace. They begin to make love, both clearly some- 
where else. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. CRAIG & LOTTE’S BEDROOM - LATER 

Craig and Lotte are in bed. Craig is asleep. Lotte’s eyes 
are open. She quietly gets out of bed. 


INT. FILE ROOM - NIGHT 
The phone rings. Maxine is being given a bikini wax by 
an attractive, uniformed young woman. 


MAXINE |.\. Inc. 


LOTTE (1:0.) (Whispering) | have to see you. Please. Can 
you call him and invite yourself over? 


MAXINE Un, when? 
LOTTE (1:0.) Give me one hour to get inside. Exactly. 
Thank you, Maxine. 


Maxine checks the watch on the uniformed womans wrist, 
which is busily at work in Maxine’s crotch. The time is 
S11 am. 
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INT. MALKOVICH’S APARTMENT - A BIT LATER 

The doorbell rings. Malkovich answers it. Maxine stands 
there in a sheer black nightgown. 

MAXINE Thanks so much for having me over, sugar plum. 
MALKOVICH Oh, I'm really glad you called. 

Malkovich starts to grope Maxine. 


MALKOVICH Shial! we to the boudoir? 


She lifts his hand from her crotch and checks his wristwatch. 
Ihe time is 4:05. 


MAXINE Couple a minutes. I'm early. 

INT. MALKOVICH’S LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 

Maxine and Malkovich sit a bit awkwardly next to each 
other on the couch. 

MAXINE So, do you enjoy being an actor? 

MALKOVICH Oh sure. It's very rewarding . .. 

The digital clock on the VCR clicks over to 4:11 a.m. 
Maxine’s look softens, and she kisses Malkovich hard on 
the lips. He seems surprised, but quickly warms to it. We 
shift to Malkovich’s POV as Maxine begins to unbutton 
Malkovich's shirt. 

LOTTE 10.) Oh my darling. Oh my sweetheart. 
MAXINE | love you, Lotte. 

LOTTE (1.0.) Maxine . .. 

We shift out of Malkovich's POV. 

MALKOVICH (S/opping) I'm sorry, did you just call me 
“Lotte”? 

MAXINE Do you mind? 

MALKOVICH (/)inking) No, | guess not. 


They go back to it. 
MAXINE 0h, my sweet, beautiful Lotte. 


We shift back into Malkovich’s POV. 


MALKOVICH (0.8.) (7hinks he’s playing along) Yes, 
Maxine, yes. 

LOTTE (1.0.) This is too good to be true. 

EXT. DITCH —- NIGHT 


With a gasp and a wail of release, Lotte pops into the ditch. 
She is soaking wet and breathes heavily. She just lies there. 


INT. CRAIG & LOTTE’S KITCHEN - EARLY MORNING 


Craig sits hunched over a cup of coffee. The front door is 
heard opening. After a moment Lotte appears in the kitchen 
doorway. She is caked with dirt. Craig looks up at her. 
CRAIG You were Jim, weren't you? 

LOTTE ((uciell') Yes. 

CRAIG And he was with her. 

LOTTE We love her, Craig. I'm sorry. 

CRAIG \\e’ 

LOTTE Me and John. 

CRAIG Don't forget me. 

LOTTE Well, you have the Maxine action figure to play with. 
Craig looks down at his coffee. 

LOTTE |'m sorry. That was nasty. 

CRAIG Life is confusing, isn’t it? 

LOTTE Jesus. Who knew? 


CRAIG | feel that my parents never prepared me to deal 
with this situation. But I guess, y'know, today’s world is so 
much more complicated than theirs. (Beat) | have to move 
out for a while, Lot. Living here is too painful. 


LOTTE |'m so sorry, Craig. 
INT. LESTERCORP WORK AREA - MORNING 


Craig looks sadly out the window while an oblivious 
Floris happily jabbers away at him. 


INT. FILE ROOM - NIGHT 

Craig enters with red-rimmed eyes. Maxine sits on the 
floor and leans against a cabinet. She's wearing a short 
skirt, her legs are casually spread and she appears radiant. 


MAXINE You re late, my little cowboy. 

CRAIG Are you torturing me on purpose? 

MAXINE (\aller-of-fact) \'ve fallen in love. 

CRAIG | don't think so. I've fallen in love! 7his is what peo- 
ple who've fallen in love look like! 

MAXINE You picked the unrequited variety. Very bad for 
the skin. 

CRAIG You're evil, Maxine. 


MAXINE [Do you have any idea what it’s like to have two 
people look at you with total lust and devotion through the 
same pair of eyes? No, | don't suppose you would. It’s quite a 
thrill, Craiggy. 


Craig turns and walks out the door. 


INT. HALLWAY 71/2 FLOOR - CONTINUOUS 
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Craig hurries past a long line of empty-looking people, all 
clutching cash. His face is red with rage. 


INT. CRAIG & LOTTE’S LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 

Craig stands still and tense, with gun in hand. We hear 
the front door unlock. Lotte enters. She does not see 
Craig. He grabs her from behind as she passes. Lotte 
screams. Craig holds the gun to her head. 


LOTTE What the hell are you doing? Jesus, is that real? 


CRAIG It's real and I don't know how to use it very well, so 
don’t make any sudden moves. 


LOTTE Craig, I’m your goddamn wife and you're holding a 
gun to my head? 


CRAIG Yeah, well maybe if you acted like a woman— 
LOTTE Suck my dick! 


Craig shoves Lotte. She falls. She looks up, stunned by this. 
Craig looks stunned by what he did, too. 


CRAIG (Almost apologetically) Shut up, okay? 


Keeping the gun trained on Lotte, Craig dials the phone. 
He hands the receiver to her. He holds his ear close to the 
receiver also. 


CRAIG Tell her you need to see her. 

LOTTE You bastard. 

Craig cocks the pistol. 

MAXINE (10. J.M. Inc. Be all that someone else can be. 
LOTTE (/ooking al Craig) | have to see you. 


MAXINE /1.0.) Sweetie! Oh, but we can’t. It’s business 
hours. | need to keep the membranous tunnel open for paying 
customers. 


CRAIG (So//o) Tell her, what the hell, close early tonight, 
live dangerously. 


LOTTE What the hell. Close early tonight, live dangerously. 


MAXINE (1.0.) Oooh, doll. I love this new devil-may-care 
side of you. Alrighty, I'll track down lover-boy, and I'll see 
both of you in one hour. Exactamundo. 


Maxine hangs up. Lotte hands the phone to Craig, who 
hangs it up. Craig opens up the big cage where Elijah is 
housed. and motions with the gun for Lotte to enter. 


LOTTE (Screaming) Help! He's locking me in a cage! 
Craig shakes her from behind. She looks at him sadly. 
NEIGHBOR /0..5.) Shut that damn parrot up! 
PARROT Shut up! Shut up! 

CRAIG Sorry! 


Without making eye contact, Craig tapes Lotte’s mouth 
and lies her hands and feet. Elijah watches him tie her. He 
becomes somewhat agitated, and holds bis stomach. 


INT. BROADHURST THEATER — NIGHT 

Malkovich is dressed as Richard III, complete with hump. 
He is rehearsing some business onstage. Maxine 
watches from the house. 


MALKOVICH (4s Richard) Was ever woman in this 
humour woo'd? Was ever woman in this humour won? 


Maxine anxiously checks her watch, then points to it so 
Malkovich can see. 


MALKOVICH Tommy, can | take 15? 


INT. MALKOVICH’S DRESSING ROOM - NIGHT 
Malkovich and Maxine are having sex on the make-up 
table, against the mirror. 


MAXINE Oh. Lotte... Oh, sweetie... 
We now watch the scene from Malkovich's POV. 


MALKOVICH /0..5.) Maxine... 
CRAIG (1.0. ) | can’t believe it. This is too good to be true. 


INT. FILE ROOM - NIGHT 
Craig is toweling himself off, hurriedly combing his hair. 
Maxine enters. 


CRAIG You re glowing again. 


MAXINE A girl has a right to glow if she wants. It’s in the 
fucking constitution. 


Maxine sits. Craig smiles to himself. 


INT. CRAIG & LOTTE’S LIVING ROOM - EVENING 
Craig is feeding the various caged animals. He puts two 
plates of food in Elijah’s cage. Lotte is ungagged and 
unbound now. He talks as he works. 


CRAIG (Earnest and excited) \t was really really great 
being you being Malkovich, Lot. I'd never seen the passionate 
side of Maxine before, or her breasts for that matter. Geez, | 
really wish you could've been there. (Beal) So I've been 
thinking to myself, if only I could actually feel what 
Malkovich feels, rather than just see what he sees . . . And 
then, if only | could control his arms, his legs, his pelvis, and 
make them work for me. Y'know? 


LOTTE It'll never happen, fuckface. 


Craig is startled, taken aback by Lotte’ intense anger. He 
hesitates, then responds neutrally: 


CRAIG It'll happen, Lotte. It's what I do. I'm a puppeteer. 


Craig picks up the phone and dials. He holds the receiver 
up to Lotte’ face. 


INT. MAXINE’S APARTMENT - DAWN 
Malkovich and Maxine are having sex on Maxine’s couch. 


MAXINE Lotte, this is so good. . . 


CRAIG (1:0.) (Jense, commanding) Move right hand 
across her left breast now. Move right hand across her left 
breast now. Move right hand across her left breast now. 


Malkovich clumsily, awkwardly moves his hand across 
Maxine ’s breast. 

CRAIG (1/0.) Holy shit, yes! 

MALKOVICH Howa shit! Yes! 

CRAIG (1.0.) Holy shit! He said what | said! 
MALKOVICH Howa shit! He said wha I said! 

MAXINE Lotte? Is that you? 

CRAIG /1:0.) Yes, yes, sweetheart, yes! 

MALKOVICH Yes, yes, swee'heart, yes! (Scared) What the 
fuck is going on? I'm not talking. This is not me! 

MAXINE Oh, Lotte... 


Maxine kisses Malkovich hard on the lips. There is a 
sucking sound. 


EXT. DITCH - DAWN 
There is a pop and Craig lands in the ditch. 


INT. MAXINE’S APARTMENT - DAWN 
A panicked Malkovich is pulling on his clothes. 


MALKOVICH Something was making me talk. Some god- 
damn thing was making me move. | gotta get out of here. 


MAXINE Oh, dollface, it was just your passion for me 
taking hold. 


MALKOVICH No, dollface, | know what my passion 
taking hold feels like. | gotta go. 


He leaves. Maxine falls back on the couch and sighs 
contentedly. 


INT. CRAIG & LOTTE’S LIVING ROOM - EARLY 
MORNING 

The front door opens. A wet, messy Craig hurries into 
the room and past Lotte’s cage. Lotte is bound and 
gagged. Craig is pulling off his wet clothes, and throwing 
on clean clothes. 


CRAIG | did it, sweetie. | moved his arm across your girl- 


friend’s glorious tit. And I made him talk, sort of. It’s just a 
matter of practice before Malkovich becomes nothing more 
than another one of my puppets. 


Dressed, Craig dashes out of the apartment. 


EXT. CITY STREET - EARLY MORNING 
Craig hurries toward the Mertin-Flemmer building. 


INT. HALLWAY, 71/2 FLOOR/RECEPTION - EARLY 
MORNING 

Craig is unlocking the door to LesterCorp. The elevator 
doors are heard to open and close. Lester turns the 
corner, sees Craig. 


LESTER Schwartz! 
CRAIG Good morning, sir! 


Craig gels the door unlocked and hurries in. 


INT. LESTERCORP RECEPTION AREA - CONTINUOUS 
Craig, runs through. 


INT. LESTERCORP WORK AREA - CONTINUOUS 
Craig weaves past many computer terminals in the 
empty room. 


INT. FILE ROOM - CONTINUOUS 

Craig hurries into the room, ripping the paper J.M. Inc. 
sign from the door, crumpling it, and tossing it in the 
garbage can. He struggles to shove the heavy file cabinet 
back against the portal door. He’s sweating as he anxiously 
scans the room for other telltale signs. He spots a big 
photo of Malkovich tacked to the wall just as Lester enters. 


LESTER Schwartz, you're in a hurry this morning. 


CRAIG | just wanted to get an early start on my day. 


LESTER | like a dedicated worker. A dedicated worker is a 
worker who goes places at LesterCorp. 


Lester indicates the direction “up.” Craig nods appreciatively, 
fries not to glance at the photo of Malkovich behind Lester's 
head. 


LESTER So how's that wife of yours? She's a corker. 
CRAIG |otte’s fine, sir 


LESTER You're a lucky man to have a wife who's pretty and 
interested in nutrition, Schwartz. 


CRAIG | know, sir. That's very true. 
They nod at each other for a while. 
LESTER So what's new? 


INT. MALKOVICH’S APARTMENT -— EARLY MORNING 


iy 
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The shades are drawn. Malkovich paces nervously, a 
glass of whisky in his hand. CHARLIE SHEEN sits on the 
couch and fiddles with a Rubic’s Cube. He occasionally 
sips from a blue paper cup of Greek diner coffee. 


MALKOVICH It's like nothing I've ever felt before. | think 
I'm going crazy. 

CHARLIE SHEEN | im sure you're not going crazy. 
MALKOVICH Charlie, I'm telling you . . . it was like nothing 
VB ss : 

CHARLIE SHEEN Yeah yeah yeah. Yadda yadda yadda. 


Were you stoned? 


MALKOVICH Yes, but you see, someone else was talking 
through my mouth. . . . 


CHARLIE SHEEN You were stoned. Case closed. End of 
story. How hot is this babe? 


MALKOVICH | think it might've been this Lotte woman 
talking through me. Maxine likes to call me Lotte. 


CHARLIE SHEEN Ouch. Now that’s hot. She’s using you 
to channel some dead lesbian lover. Let me know when 
you're done with her. This is my type of chick. 


MALKOVICH |'m done with her now. Tonight really 
creeped me out. 


CHARLIE SHEEN You re crazy to let go of a chick who 


calls you Lotte. I tell you that as a friend. 


MALKOVICH | don't know anything about her. What if 
she’s some kind of witch or something? 


CHARLIE SHEEN All the better. Hey, Hot Lesbian Witches. 


That's genius! 
MALKOVICH | gotta know the truth, Charlie. 
CHARLIE SHEEN {ruth is for suckers, Johnny-boy. 


EXT. APARTMENT BUILDING - NIGHT 

Malkovich, in a baseball cap and sunglasses, sits in a 
parked car. He drinks from a thermos. After a moment, 
Maxine emerges from the building and hails a cab. 
Malkovich follows at a safe distance. 


INT. 71/2 FLOOR - NIGHT 

The elevator doors are pried open. It's packed with sad 
people. Maxine and the sad people climb out. The last to 
emerge is Malkovich. He is astounded by the squat dimen- 
sions of the floor. He turns the corner and sees a long line 
of crouching depressed-looking people. Maxine goes into 
the office and closes the door. Malkovich sees “J.M. Inc. 
taped to the door. He turns to the first MAN in line. 


MALKOVICH Excuse me, what type of service does this 
company provide? 


SAD MAN You get to be John Malkovich for 15 minutes. 
200 clams. 


MALKOVICH (Ovie/ly /lipped) | see. 
SAD MAN No cutting, by the way. 
Malkovich pounds on the door. 


SAD MAN No cutting! 


Several people jump on Malkovich and start beating him. 


Craig steps out of the office. 


CRAIG Hey! Break it up! Break it up! Everybody gets a 
chance to be... 


The people climb off Malkovich. His glasses and cap have 
heen knocked off and everyone recognizes him. 


SAD MAN It's him! Oh, I'm so sorry, Mr. Malkovich! I hope 
we didn’t hurt you too terribly. It's such a thrill to meet you. 


MALKOVICH (70 Craig) Inside. 

INT. FILE ROOM - CONTINUOUS 

Craig and Malkovich enter. Maxine looks up, startled, but 
controlling it. 

MAXINE Darling! 

MALKOVICH Whiat the fuck is going on? 


CRAIG Mr. Malkovich, my name is Craig Schwartz. | can 
explain. We operate a little business here that . . . simulates, 
for our clientele, the experience of . . . being you, actually. 


MALKOVICH Simulates? 

CRAIG Sure, after a fashion. 
MALKOVICH What exactly is it like? 
CRAIG Well, it's hard to describe exactly— 
MALKOVICH | want to try then. 


CRAIG You? Why I'm sure it would pale in comparison to 
the actual experience. 


MALKOVICH Let me try! 
CRAIG Yes, but right now Mr. Hiroshi is in the— 
MAXINE Let him try. 


CRAIG Of course, right this way, Mr. Malkovich. Compliments 
of the house. 


Craig ushers Malkovich to the portal door, opens it. 
MALKOVICH Jesus. 
Malkovich climbs in. The door closes. 


CRAIG What happens when a man climbs through his 
own portal? 


MAXINE (Goes back to magazine) Oh who cares? 


INT. MEMBRANOUS TUNNEL - NIGHT 

Malkovich crawls through for a long time. It’s murky. 
He's getting more and more frightened. Suddenly there 
is a slurping sound and Malkovich is pulled through a 
blindingly white nothingness. 


INT. RESTAURANT - NIGHT 

Malkovich pops into a chair in a swank nightclub. He's 
wearing a tuxedo. The woman across the table from him 
is also Malkovich, but in a gown. He looks around the 
restaurant. Everyone is Malkovich in different clothes. 
Malkovich is panicked. The girl Malkovich across the 
table looks at him seductively, winks and talks. 


GIRL MALKOVICH \alkovich Malkovich Malkovich 
Malkovich . .. 


Malkovich looks confused. The Malkovich Waiter approaches, 
pen and pad in hand, ready to take their orders. 


WAITER MALKOVICH Malkovich Malkovich Malkovich? 
GIRL MALKOVICH (S/udying menu) Malkovich 
Malkovich Malkovich Malkovich. 

WAITER MALKOVICH Malkovich Malkovich. (7urning 
fo Malkovich) Malkovich? 

Malkovich looks down at the menu. Every item is 
“Malkovich.” He screams: 

MALKOVICH Malkovich! 

The waiter jots it down on his pad. 


WAITER MALKOVICH \alkovich. 


Malkovich pushes himself away from the table and runs 
for the exit. He passes the stage where a girl singer 
Malkovich is singing sensuously into the microphone. She 
is backed by a '40s-style big band of Malkoviches. 


SINGING MALKOVICH \alkovich Malkovich Malkovich 


Malkovich . .. 


Malkovich flies through the back door. 


EXT. DITCH - NIGHT 

Malkovich lands with a thud in the ditch. Craig is waiting 
there with his van. On its side is painted “See the World 
in Malk-O-Vision” followed by a phone number. 
Malkovich is huddled and shivering and soaking wet. Mr. 
Hiroshi falls into the ditch next to Malkovich. 


CRAIG So how was it? 
MR. HIROSHI |i was amazing this time! 
MALKOVICH Jhat... was... no... simulation. 


MR. HIROSHI (Noticing Malkovich) Oh my Gosh, Mr 
Malkovich! It’s such an honor to meet you! 


CRAIG (70 Malkovich) | know. I'm sorry . .. 


Mr. Hiroshi stands there, ignored and in awe, as 
Malkovich and Craig eye each other. Finally, he turns and 
heads to the open van. He takes a seat, fastens bis seat 
belt, and waits patiently. Malkovich struggles to articulate 
his existential crisis. 

MALKOVICH | have been to the dark side. | have seen a 
world that no man should ever see. 

CRAIG Really? For most people it’s a rather pleasant 
experience. What exactly did you . . . 

MALKOVICH This portal is mine and it must be sealed up 


forever. For the love of God. 

CRAIG With all respect, sir, | discovered that portal. It is 
my livelihood. 

MALKOVICH It's my head, Schwartz, and I'll see you in 
court! 

Malkovich trudges off along the shoulder of the turnpike. 
CRAIG (Calling afler him) And who's to say | won't be seeing 
what you're seeing . . . in court? 

Cars whiz by Malkovich. Someone yells from a passing car. 
MOTORIST (0.8.) Hey, Malkovich! Think fast! 


Malkovich looks up. A beer can comes flying out of the car 
and hits him on the head. 


INT. CRAIG & LOTTE’S APARTMENT - NIGHT 

Craig is feeding the animals. His gun is stuck in his pants. 
He gets to Lotte’s cage. She is bound but ungagged. She 
looks haggard. 


LOTTE (Musing) Once this was a relationship based on love. 


CRAIG And you gave up your claim to that love the first 
time you stuck your dick in Maxine. 


LOTTE You fell in love with her first. 


CRAIG Yeah, but | didn’t do anything about it. Out of 
respect for our marriage. 


LOTTE You didn't do anything about it out of respect for the 
fact that she wouldn't let you near her with a ten-foot pole, 
which is, by the way, about nine feet, nine inches off the 
mark anyway. 

CRAIG (eal) That's true. Oh, God, Lotte, what have | 
become? My wife in a cage with a monkey. A gun in my hand. 
Betrayal in my heart. 

LOTTE Maybe this is what you've always been, Craig, you 
just never faced it before. 
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CRAIG Perhaps you're right. | can’t let you go though. Too 
much has happened. You're my ace in the hole. 


LOTTE | need a shower. 


CRAIG (Wee) I'm sorry. Oh God, I'm sorry. I'm some kind 
of monster. | don’t want to be a monster, Lot. | don’t wanna. 


LOTTE You're not a monster, Craig. Just a confused man. 


CRAIG | love you so much. (Dials phone, opens her cage. 
puts phone to ber ear) But | gotta go now. I've got to go be 
Johnny. 


MAXINE 1/0.) J.M. Inc. Be all that someone . . . 
LOTTE We have to meet. 
MAXINE (1.0.) One hour. 


Craig hangs up, tapes Lottes mouth. 
CRAIG |'1I tell you all about it when I get home. 


Craig exits. Lotte fiddles with the ropes on ber wrists. Elijah, 
slumped in the corner of the cage, blankly watches her 
moving hands. Suddenly his eyes narrow. Something ts 
going on in his brain. We move slowly into bis eyes. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

EXT. JUNGLE - DAY 

It is a memory: blurry and overexposed, the color 
washed out. The sound of running feet, huffing frantic 
breathing. We watch from up in a tree (Elijah’s POV) as 
two men in safari suits chase a couple of chimps across 
the jungle floor. The chimps are screaming as the safari 
men tackle them and tie them up. The safari men laugh. 


SAFARI MAN Well, these monkeys ain't going nowheres. 
Let’s get us a couple a brews ‘fore the boss comes back . . . 


The safari men leave the chimps on the ground. We descend 


from the trees to the ground next to the bound chimps. One 


of the chimps looks at the camera. He grunts and squeals. 


CHIMP ONE ($1/87/7LES) Son, untie your mother and 
me! Quickly! Before the great bald chimp-men return. 


A small pair of chimp bands enter in to frame and strug- 
gle to untie the ropes, but to no avail. Chimp Two speaks. 


CHIMP TWO (81377/.ES) Hurry, Elijah! 
SAFARI MAN Why you little bastard! 


Elijah is wrestled to the ground amidst much screaming. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

INT. CRAIG & LOTTE’S APARTMENT — NIGHT 

Elijah shakes off the memory and looks determinedly at 
the ropes on Lotte’s hands. He attempts to untie the 
knot. He works furiously and he succeeds. Lotte pulls 
the tape from her mouth. 


LOTTE Oh, Elijah, you are magnificent! 
Elijah beams and screams for ecstatic joy. Lotte untocks 
the cage and dials the phone. 


LOTTE Maxine! Listen: It hasn't been me in John the last 
two times. Craig's had me locked up in the apartment. He made 
me call you at gunpoint. It's been him! Oh, God, it's been him! 


MAXINE (10.) (Beal, calmly) Really? Well, you know, 
he's quite good. I’m surprised. Anyway, | have a session with 
Malkovich | have to attend. I'll speak with you soon. 


LOTTE But Maxine, | thought it was me you loved. 
MAXINE 1.0.) | thought so too, doll. I guess we were 
mistaken. Bye-bye. 

Maxine hangs up. Lotte is visibly shaken. 

EXT. NEW YORK CITY STREETS (MONTAGE) — NIGHT 


It's raining. Lotte wanders the streets, hugging herself. 
A lost soul. 


INT. MALKOVICH’S APARTMENT — NIGHT 
The doorbell rings. Malkovich answers it. Maxine stands 
there, dressed in an evening gown. 


MALKOVICH Whaat the fuck do you want? 


MAXINE | can explain about the portal, darling. 


MALKOVICH Don't con me, Maxine. We're finished. I don’t 
know who the hell you people are, but this insanity is now over. 


MAXINE Oh shut up. (Bead) Craig, darling, are you in there? 


Malkovich tenses up, then he shakes his head in an awkward. 
puppet-like manner, When Malkovich speaks, it seems to be 
against his will. 


MALKOVICH (Labored) Yes. How'd you know it was me? 
MAXINE Lotte called me. She escaped your evil clutches. 
MALKOVICH | see. I'm sorry | did that, Maxine, but I really 


love you so much and I just didn't know how else to be with you. 
Maxine considers this, then: 


MAXINE So apparently you can control this Malkovich 
fellow now. 


MALKOVICH (Proudly) I'm getting better all the time. 
MAXINE ['1] say you are. Let's do it on his kitchen table, 
then make him eat an omelette off of it. 


MALKOVICH (As Malkovich) No...damn... you. (As 
Craig) Oh shut up, you overrated sack of shit. 


Malkovich (as Craig) looks at Maxine for approval. She 
smiles; he’s doing well. Encouraged, be begins undressing, 
and does a lewd bump and grind while looking mortified. 


Maxine giggles. Malkovich (Craig) gigeles wildly. 


INT. CAB - NIGHT 
It's raining. We're looking through the windshield as the 
taxi approaches Lester's mansion. 


EXT. LESTER’S MANSION - NIGHT 

Lotte, soaking wet with straggly hair, steps out of the cab 
and walks up to Lester's front door. She knocks. After a 
moment, Lester answers. He doesn't recognize Lotte. 


LESTER \es’ 

LOTTE It's Lotte Schwartz, Dr. Lester. Craig’s wife. 

LESTER Oh, yes! Oh, my God, you'll catch your death out 
here. Look at you. You're soaking wet. Please, come in. 
LOTTE Thank you, sir 

INT. LIVING ROOM - A BIT LATER 


Lotte, now in a white terry cloth robe, sits by the fireplace 
and sips tea. 


LESTER How's that? 

LOTTE Much better, thank you. 

LESTER Good. Now what brings you to my door on such an 
inhospitable night? 

LOTTE (ea!) Dr. Lester, | have an unhealthy obsession 
with John Malkovich. 

LESTER The performer? 

LOTTE \es. 

LESTER | see. And what prompted you to come to me with 
this issue? 

LOTTE Well, when | was here for dinner with my husband, | 
happened upon a room which seemed to be a sort of John 
Malkovich museum and I thought perhaps you would have 
some appreciation of my state of mind. I just needed to talk. 


LESTER You look so lovely and fragile, my dear, sitting 
there in my oversized man’s robe. 


LOTTE Thank you, Dr. Lester. Tell me, what is this strange 
power Malkovich exudes. You've got to help me understand. 
All | think about is wanting to be him. 


LESTER Wanting to what? 
LOTTE Wanting to be him. To be John Malkovich. 


LESTER | see. (Studies her, looks her up and down, then 
nods slowly) Perhaps you can. 
LOTTE What do you mean? 


LESTER You can be Malkovich, my dear, if you like. For the 
rest of his life. 


Lotte looks confused. Lester leans on the mantel and 
stares into the fire. 


LOTTE But Dr. Lester, how— 


LESTER (Waving her off) | am not Dr. Lester, my dear. | am 
Captain Mertin. You see, there are 17 of us who live in the 
being you know as Lester. (7urns to face Lotte, then says 
hello in 17 different intonations, each time shaking Lotte’s 
hand) Hello. Hello. Good evening. Hello. Greetings. Bonjour. 
Hello. Hi. Good Evening. Hello. Nice to meet you. Hello. 
Hello. Hello. Hello. Hello. Hiya. 


LOTTE | don’t understand. 


LESTER It was 90 years ago that | discovered a strange 
portal... (Second voice) |s it 90 years ago already? (First 
voice) Yes, it is. (Second voice) Hmmm, time flies. (Firs? 
voice) ... and | discovered that the portal led to a “vessel” 
body and that my friends and I would be able to live forever, 
by leaping from vessel to vessel. 


LOTTE Dr. Lester is such a vessel? 


LESTER Oh, yes. Yes, indeed. Here. (Pulls big old book off 


shelf) | wrote this book. (Flips through it) Is a vanity thing, 
self-published, but still it’s kind of a fun little diversion . . . 
(Finds a page) Okay, here we go. The life-cycle of the Vesselis 
Humanus known as Lester. 


Lester has opened the book to an old-fashioned chart illus- 
trating the different stages in the development of the vessel. 
He points to an illustration of the Lester vessel as a child. 
LESTER The vessel, until it reaches the age of sexual maturity, 
is known as a Larva. To enter it at this stage would cause the 
entrant to be absorbed into the vessel's own psyche. 

LOTTE Absorbed? What does that mean? 


LESTER Held prisoner, if you will, in the host's brain. If my 
friends and I had entered the Larval Lester, we would've been 
lost forever inside him. 

LOTTE 0h, goodness. 

LESTER (/nidicating picture of young adult Lester) Now, 
from adolescence until the age of 44, the vessel is called a 
Pupa. You say it. 


LOTTE Ppa. 


LESTER One can enter the Pupa, but cannot control it and 
will soon be ejected. 


LOTTE Spit out? 


LESTER In layman's terms, yes. Finally on its 44th birthday, 
the vessel is Ripe. It must be entered before midnight on that 
day. After that, the portal closes to the Ripe vessel and leads to 
the new Larval vessel. 


LOTTE So Malkovich is almost ripe? 
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LESTER And we will enter him then. Of course, along the 
way, in this life, we've made many new friends we'd like to 
bring with us... 

Lester takes Lotte’s hand and leads her into the room 
next door. 


INT. SITTING ROOM - CONTINUOUS 
Lotte and Lester enter. A group of friendly looking old 
people sit around sipping tea. 


LESTER (70 the old people) This is Lotte, everyone. She is a 
new friend of ours. 

OLD PERSON #1 Hlello. I'm Bernice. 

LOTTE Hi. Nice to meet you all. 

OLD PERSON #1 My granddaughter’s your age. She 


lives in San Diego. 


LOTTE Oh. | hear that’s a wonderful town. 


Lester and the old people look at each other. Small nods of 


the head pass between them. 


LESTER We like you, Lotte. We can see you are a decent, 
kind woman. So we've decided to offer you a place in John 
Malkovich with us. If you like. 

LOTTE Forever? 

LESTER For the rest of his life. Then we'll all move on to 
the next vessel. It’s a great adventure. 


LOTTE (Beat) Dr. Lester... Dr. Lesfers, you're being so nice 
to me. So trusting. There’s something I should tell you about 
the Malkovich vessel. 


INT. MALKOVICH’S BEDROOM - NIGHT 

Malkovich and Maxine lie naked on the bed, looking 
quite relaxed. Malkovich is different now. He's more 
casual and enthusiastic, less austere. He's more like Craig. 


MAXINE You stil! there, sweets? 


MALKOVICH Yeah. | figured out how to hold on as long 
as | want. It was simply a matter of making friends with the 
Malkovich body, Rather than thinking of it as an enemy to be 
whipped into submission, I've begun imagining it to be a real 
expensive suit | enjoy wearing. 


MAXINE (Lif/tle girl pout) Do a puppet show for me, Craig 
honey. 


MALKOVICH You mean with Malkovich? 
MAXINE I'd love to see your work. 
MALKOVICH (eased) Really? Yeah. Okay. 


Malkovich leans over and kisses her, then gets up. 


MALKOVICH |'I| do something | call “Craig's Dance of 
Despair and Disillusionment.” 


Malkovich performs the same dance that the Craig puppet 
did at the beginning of the film. It begins awkwardly, bul 
becomes more assured and ultimately spectacular, com- 
plete with impossible somersaults and perspiring brow. He 


finishes by falling to his knees and weeping. 


MAXINE (Moved) That was incredible. You're brilliant! 
MALKOVICH You see, Maxine, it isn’t just playing with dolls. 
MAXINE You're right, my darling, it’s so much more. It’s 
playing with people! 

Malkovich kisses Maxine. She snuggles close to him. 
MAXINE Stay in him forever? 

MALKOVICH (As Malkovich, screaming) No! (As Craig, 
calmly) But how will we make a living, my love, if our clientele 
doesn’t have access to our product? 


MAXINE Well, we'll have all the money in Malkovich's 
bank account, plus he still gets acting work occasionally. 


MALKOVICH (As Malkovich, breaking through) No! 
Please! (As Craig, to Malkovich) Shut up, will you? We're 
trying to think here. (70 Maxine) It is sort of like being a 
puppeteer. I like that about it. 

MAXINE No one would ever have to know it's not him. 


MALKOVICH (47 idea) And | could use his existing 
notoriety to launch my own puppeteering career! 


MAXINE Oh, Craiggy, that’s brilliant! 


INT. FILE ROOM - NIGHT 

Maxine and Malkovich are filling the portal with cement. 
Suddenly Malkovich stops and runs to the office door 
screaming a bloodcurdling scream. He stops just as 
suddenly, begins to strangle himself. 


MALKOVICH (Craig fo Malkovich) Shut up! (70 Max- 
ine) Sorry, dear, | lost control for a minute. 


MAXINE /(Aissinzg him) It’s okay, my sweet. 


They go back to filling the portal. There is the sound of 
many shuffling feet in the hallway. The door flies open 
and the old people led by Lester and Lotte burst in. 
Malkovich and Maxine turn with a start. 


LESTER Aaaahhhh, the portal! 
LOTTE (7) Malkovich) You bastard! 


Lotte lunges for Malkovich. Lester grabs her arm, holds 
her back. 


LESTER No! Don't harm the vessel! 


LOTTE It’s Craig in there, | can tell. 

LESTER | understand, but we must protect the vessel at all 
costs. (70 Malkovich) Please, Craig, please step aside and 
allow us to have what is rightfully ours. 


MALKOVICH Squatter'’s rights, Lester. 


Malkovich laughs. Maxine slips her arm_ through 
Malkovich's, joins him in his laughter, and glances tri- 
umphantly over at Lotte. 


MAXINE Now excuse us, we have an entertainment legend 
to create. To re-create. 

Maxine kisses Malkovich on the cheek. 

LESTER (7) the cult members) Clear the way for them, my 
friends. They will be dealt with in due time. 


The old people grumble and let Malkovich and Maxine 
exil. They then converge on the sealed portal and begin 
clawing desperately at the quick-drying cement. Fingers 
are scraped raw, and we see smears of blood and skin on 
the rough gray surface. 


LOTTE We could just all enter the portal and chase Craig out. 


LESTER He's too powerful, my dear. Look at the way he 
controls the Pupa Malkovich. If we entered now, Schwartz 
would just jam us all into Malkovich's unconscious mind. 
That could be ugly and bad. 


LOTTE (/ pset) So what do we do? 


LESTER We have until Malkovich's 44th birthday to figure 
out a plan. 


INT. AGENT'S OFFICE - DAY 
A slick-looking AGENT answers a buzzing phone. 


AGENT ()f course, send him right in. Don't ever keep him 
waiting again. Do you understand? 


Malkovich and Maxine enter. The agent stands, holds out 
his hand. 


AGENT John! Great to see you! Sorry about the cunt at 
reception. 


MALKOVICH his is my fiancée Maxine. 
The agent shakes Maxine’s hand. 


AGENT (reat to see you, Maxine. Sorry about the cunt at 
reception. Please have a seat. 


Malkovich and Maxine sit. 
AGENT Can | get you anything? Coffee? Water? 
MAXINE No thanks. 


AGENT (/11/0 phone) Teresa, get me a chicken soup. (70 
Malkovich and Maxine) Chicken soup? 


Maxine and Malkovich shake their heads “no.” 


MALKOVICH |'1! get right to the point, Larry. I'ma 
puppeteer now .. . 


AGENT Okay. Great. 


MALKOVICH... and | want to redirect my career so that 
from now on the name John Malkovich will be synonymous 
with puppets. 


AGENT Sure, sure. No problemo. Poof, you're a puppeteer. 
Heh heh. Just let me make a couple of calls. 


INT. BLACK BACKGROUND SET 
CLOSE-UP of Malkovich being interviewed. 


MALKOVICH There's the truth and there are lies. Art 
always tell the truth. (Puckish grin) Even when it’s lying. 


TITLE: AMERICAN MASTERS PRESENTS 
JOHN HORATIO MALKOVICH: DANCE OF DESPAIR 
AND DISILLUSIONMENT 


DISSOLVE TO: 

SEQUENCE OF BLACK-AND-WHITE STILL PHOTO- 
GRAPHS: 

Evanston, Illinois in the 1950s, a woman holding a baby, 
a young boy on a pony. 


NARRATOR /(1/0.) John Malkovich was born in Evanston, 
Illinois on December 16, 1954. 


INT. JOHNSON HEYWARD'S OFFICE - DAY 
CLOSE-UP of Johnson Heyward, 50, distinguished, being 
interviewed. 


SUBTITLE: Johnson Heyward, Malkovich Biographer 


HEYWARD Abandoned early on by his father and raised by 
his mother, John was a quiet boy, forever lost in the world of 
make-believe. He loved dolls, which at the time, was viewed 
by his peers as effeminate. Now we can look back and see it 
was simply his life's work germinating. 


SEQUENCE OF STILL PHOTOGRAPHS OF YOUNG- 
ADULT MALKOVICH IN VARIOUS PROFESSIONS 


NARRATOR (1) 0.) But it took Malkovich some years to 
discover what his life’s work was. After graduating from 
Northwestern University with a degree in ethnomusicology, 
Malkovich floundered through a series of dead-end careers: 
salesman, laborer, film actor, typist, finally finding his calling 
in puppetry... 


INT. CATSKILL RESORT - DAY 
Home video shot of Malkovich performing puppetry at a 


ay 
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Catskill resort. Malkovich dangles the Craig puppet in front 
of him. He is nervous in front of the Borscht-Belt audience. 


MALKOVICH (Uycerfain/y) Um... shalom aleichem, 
ladies and gentlemen, my name is. . . John Malkovich. It's 
the emmis ... I’m really John Malkovich. (Out-of-control 
giggle, then:) You probably have seen me in many motion 
pictures, which were fun for me to actin... But now I enjoy 
doing puppetry. And so that’s what I’m going to perform for 
you wonderful people today. 


Malkovich turns on a tape recorder. Eerie zither music 


fills the hall. He begins to work the puppet. It bows 


solemnly to the audience. 


MALKOVICH In this world there are... 7wenty-One 
Ways to Die. Some are easy and some are hard, but all. . . 
are fatal. Arsenic poisoning. 


The Craig puppet starts to stagger around, clutching its 
throat. Gagging sounds play over the zither music. The 
puppet collapses in the throes of death. 


MALKOVICH Drowning. 


As if in water, the Craig puppet flails, hands waving over 
its head. Splashing and gasping sounds play over the 
zither music. The puppet stops struggling, then floats in a 
dead man pose. 


MALKOVICH Falling from a tall building. 


The puppet takes a swan dive and falls headfirst (staying 
suspended in one place), its arms flailing. The whistling 
sound of something plummeting is heard over the music. 
Finally the whistling ends in a meaty, bone-shattering 
crash as the puppet lands in a heap on the floor. 


The audience is unresponsive. 


NARRATOR (1/0. ) But from these inauspicious beginnings 
captured on home video, Malkovich's ascent as a puppeteer 
was fast and furious. Within months of this performance he 
was being touted as arguably the greatest puppeteer in the 
history of the world. 


INT. MANTINI'S OFFICE — DAY 
CLOSE-UP of Derek Mantini, looking a bit like magician 
David Copperfield. 


SUBTITLE: Derek Mantini, Puppeteer 


MANTINI Malkovich is a fabulous technician. And he’s 
certainly a worthy competitor for the title of greatest puppeteer 
in the history of the world. I’m sure we'll work together some 
day soon. And I look forward to that collaboration. 


INT. THEATER STAGE - NIGHT 
Video clip of Malkovich onstage working his Craig 


Schwartz puppet before rapt black-tie audience. 


NARRATOR /(1/0.) Malkovich’s rise to fame brought 
about a renaissance in the art of puppeteering. He began 
teaching the now overflowing puppetry master class at New 
York’s notorious Juilliard School. 


INT. WORKSHOP STAGE - DAY 

Malkovich in black T-shirt, directing a group of puppeteer- 
ing students in a workshop. One STUDENT stands onstage 
working a marionette. Malkovich distractedly chews his 
fingernail as he watches. Finally he hops up onto the stage 
and angrily pulls the puppet from the young man’s hands. 


MALKOVICH No. No. What are you doing? What? What? 
STUDENT |'m making him weep, John. 


MALKOVICH Well, that’s your problem, isn’t it? You're 
making him weep, but you yourself are not weeping. Don't 
ever fuck with your audience. Until the puppet is an extension 
of you, it’s just a novelty act. It’s Topo Gigio. Nothing more. 
(Emphatically to other students) Do you see what I'm saying? 
The seated students nod appreciatively. 

MALKOVICH Here, watch this... 


Malkovich takes the student's puppet and makes it weep. 
It's magnificent. 


INT. LOFT - NIGHT 

An amazing place with 20-foot ceilings and a panoramic 
view of New York. Malkovich (Craig) lounges in silk paja- 
mas, sipping champagne and watching the TV biography. 
He is enjoying it immensely. Next to him on an end table 
are framed wedding photos of Maxine and him. 


MALKOVICH (Calling) Honey, it’s on! You're missing it! 


INT. NURSERY — NIGHT 

Maxine is hanging some cute pictures of ducks on the 
wall. She is quite pregnant. 

MAXINE ()/i///ering) \'m busy. 


MALKOVICH /0.5.) It's really good! | look really fucking 
amazing. I'd fuck me! (7rying fo engage her, make her 
laugh) Hey, maybe there's a way to do that. Huh? 


Maxine wipes her sweaty brow and stares out the window. 


NEWS FOOTAGE OF MALKOVICH SHAKING HANDS 
WITH THE PRESIDENT. 


NARRATOR /1/0.) Malkovich was the toast of the town . . . 


from the beltway . . . to Broadway! 


STILL PHOTOGRAPH OF Malkovich's Craig, puppet tap- 











dancing alongside Savion Glover. 


EXT. SUBURBAN STREET - NIGHT 
A group of children trick-or-treating. Three in the group 
are wearing full over-the-head John Malkovich masks. 


NARRATOR /(10.) The John Malkovich mask was the 
most popular costume of this Halloween season. His now 
famous alter ego, the Craig Schwartz puppet, coming in a 
close second. 


EXT. SUBURBAN STREET - NIGHT 
Shot of kid dressed like Craig Schwartz, dancing like a 
puppet and waving at the camera. 


SHOT OF MALKOVICH AND MAXINE ATTENDING 
SOME PREMIERE. 


NARRATOR /(10.) But John Malkovich didn’t make this 
transition from journeyman actor to star puppeteer alone. By 
his side throughout the entire process was his wife and manager 
Maxine Lund. 


INT. JOHNSON HEYWARD'S OFFICE - DAY 
CLOSE-UP of Johnson Heyward, being interviewed. 


HEYWARD 0h, Maxine is definitely the driving force 
behind Malkovich. 


INT. LESTER’S MANSION - NIGHT 

Lester, Lotte in pajamas, Elijah and several old people 
watch the documentary. We see Lotte’s caged animals in 
the background. 


HEYWARD She's a human dynamo. She loved her husband 
so much, she was able to say, “Hey, take this chance. Do what 
you love. I will support you.” 


Lotte screams and throws a pillow at the TV set. 
LESTER (Kissing her on the forehead) Relax, my dear. This 
travesty will all be over by morning. 


INT. LOFT —- NIGHT 
Malkovich watches the documentary. It’s coming to a 
close. 


NARRATOR /(10.) And what does the future hold for John 
Horatio Malkovich? Well, to quote the bard, he’s got the world 
on a string. 

MUSIC: “WORLD ON A STRING” SUNG BY FRANK SINATRA 
Malkovich clicks off the TV. 

MALKOVICH Max, it’s over! | gotta head down to ABT. 
Doing that Swan Lake benefit tonight! Remember? We'll 


celebrate Malkovich's big four-four when I get home! Okay? 
(Trying a joke) Jesus, why couldn't I find a portal to a 
younger body? Hope I don’t fall and break my hip tonight! 
Ha, ha! 


There is no response. Malkovich sighs, gets up, goes into the 
nursery. 


INT. NURSERY - CONTINUOUS 
Malkovich enters, watches Maxine, who doesn't look up 
as she is spreading a colorful little blanket in the bassinet. 


MALKOVICH (A//er a moment, gently trying to connect) 
Should I bring some sweets? A birthday cake? Funny hats? We 
can make him do the limbo to celebrate. 


MAXINE (Vol looking up) No, that’s okay. I'm probably 
going to turn in early. 


MALKOVICH Okay. 


EXT. LINCOLN CENTER - NIGHT 
Malkovich enters the Met opera stage door. 


INT. LOFT - NIGHT 
Maxine sits on the living room floor and plays some soft 
lullaby music onto her pregnant belly with a Sony My 
First Tape Recorder. 


INT. MET OPERA AUDITORIUM — NIGHT 

The house is packed with a black-tie crowd. A life-size 
version of the Craig puppet performs Swan Lake with the 
corps of the American Ballet Theater. It is quite lovely. A 
ballerina leaps into the puppet’s arms. Amazingly, it 
catches her. The audience erupts with cries of “bravo.” 


INT. APARTMENT HALLWAY - LATER 

Malkovich whistles as he walks down the hall carrying 
his Craig puppet in what looks like a bass violin case, 
except it’s shaped like a man. He hears the phone ring- 
ing in his apartment. He fiddles with the lock and opens 
his front door. 


INT. LOFT - CONTINUOUS 
Malkovich studies the room, trying to understand. Glass 
and debris all over the floor. 


The wind howls. The little tape recorder sits amid the 
debris still playing a lullaby. The phone rings. Malkovich 


grabs it. 
MALKOVICH (1 rgeril)) Yes? Hello? 
VOICE We have Maxine. 


MALKOVICH 0h my God. Listen, don't hurt her. However 
much you want. .. 


VOICE No, you listen, asshole. | don’t want money. What | 


want is for you to leave John Malkovich. Now. 
MALKOVICH (/ea/) Who is this? Lester? 


VOICE Does it matter? We are going to kill Maxine if you do 
not leave the body immediately. 


Malkovich paces. 


MALKOVICH (7hinking aloud) \ can't do that. If | leave 
Malkovich, I'm Craig Schwartz again. I have no career, no 
money. Maxine would no longer have anything to do with 
me. | mean, as it is, she barely has anything to do with me 
now. So what's my incentive to make this sacrifice? 


VOICE Jesus, we're going to kill your wife, you fucking lunatic! 
MALKOVICH (/he pressure) Oh God. (Beat) | can’t leave. 


Malkovich hangs up. He stares at the phone. He blasts the 
stereo, begins cleaning up the debris. He picks up the little 
lape recorder and turns it off. 


INT. LESTERCORP MAILROOM - CONTINUOUS 

Lester listens to a dial tone. Old people and Lotte huddle 
around, all of them dressed up in their fanciest traveling 
clothes. 


LESTER He called our bluff. 
LOTTE Shit. Shit! 


Lotte glances through the cracked door at Maxine sitting 
on the floor in the file room. 


LOTTE These people are just ruining everything! They just 
ruin everything all the time! 


Lester strokes Lotte’s hair, kisses her on the forehead. He 
looks at the clock on the wall. It’s 10:40. 


LESTER We have until midnight to figure something out, 
darling. 


Lotte looks into Lester's eyes, kisses him on the lips and 
pulls away. She seems to be entering some sort of altered 
state of resolve. Intensely focused, she enters the file room. 


INT. FILE ROOM - CONTINUOUS 

Lotte faces Maxine. The two just watch each other, Lotte 
in a steely trance. Slowly she pulls Craig’s gun from her 
pocket. Maxine gasps, scans the room for a way out. 
There is none. Except the portal. She leaps into it. Lotte 
snaps back into reality. 


LOTTE Fuck' 


INT. LESTERCORP MAILROOM/FILE ROOM - CON- 
TINUOUS 

Lester hears Lotte’s exclamation and glances into the 
file room in time to see Lotte diving into the portal, gun 
in hand. 


LESTER Lotte, no! We can’t really kill her! She's carrying — 
The portal door slams shut. 
LESTER —Malkovich’s seed! Our next vessel! 


But Lotte gone. Lester and the old people exchange dis- 
fraught looks. 


INT. PORTAL - CONTINUOUS 
Maxine heaves as she crawls through the slime. Lotte is 
behind her. 


LOTTE You're not getting away, Maxine. 
MAXINE Lotte, please, you don’t under . . . 


A sucking sound. The two get pulled forward. A flash of light 


INT. BEDROOM - MORNING 

It's a 1950s room and has the washed-out quality of an 
old color photograph. In bed having sweaty, violent sex 
are John Malkovich's 30-year-old parents. We see that 
Malkovich's father is a young version of Lester. John 
Malkovich as a little boy stands in the doorway watching 
unobserved. He clutches a baby doll to his chest and 
looks scared and confused. Suddenly Lotte and Maxine 
pop into the room. Unlike their surroundings, they 
appear in full, saturated color. They both look around. 
Malkovich and his parents are unaware of them. 


MAXINE Where the hell am [? 


LOTTE Malkovich's unconscious—the last thing you'll ever 
see, bitch. 


Lotte lifts the pistol and trains it on Maxine. Suddenly, 
Mrs. Malkovich notices John in the doorway. She gasps, 
pushes her husband off of her, pulls the sheet to her chest. 


Mr. Malkovich turns over to see what's going on. Lotte is 
distracted by the scene. 


MALKOVICH AS A LITTLE BOY Daddy, why are you 


hurting mommy? 


MRS. MALKOVICH Daddy's not hurting me, Johnny. We 


were just playing. 
MALKOVICH AS A LITTLE BOY (an | play, too? 


Mr. and Mrs. Malkovich hesitate, not knowing how to 
respond. Maxine dives out the window. Lotte snaps back 
into focus and dives after her. 


INT. SCHOOL LOCKER ROOM - DAY 

Maxine runs past a naked humiliated junior-high-school- 
age Malkovich being led by a burly gym teacher past 
jeering, bigger, more developed boys. Lotte appears in 
the midst of this and gives chase. 
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INT. BASEMENT - DAY 

Maxine lands in this dark, dank room, crowded with 
boxes and discarded furniture. She runs past as little 
John Malkovich is facing the wall, sitting in a child-sized 
rocking chair, rocking with jerky, rhythmic intensity, and 
whimpering penitently. 


MALKOVICH AS A LITTLE BOY | am bad | am bad | 


am bad | am bad | am bad I am bad... . 


Lotte appears, runs past the tragic young Malkovich. 


INT. WOMAN'S BATHROOM - NIGHT 

Malkovich enters, closes the door, locks it, checks the 
cabinet under the sink, finds a hamper, and starts rifling 
through it. Maxine plops into the closed room just as 
Malkovich pulls out a pair of panties and holds them 
enthusiastically to his nose. Maxine looks for an escape 
route. Lotte appears. Maxine exits. Lotte follows. 


INT. APARTMENT - NIGHT 

A younger adult Malkovich is sitting on the couch with a 
pretty, smart-looking young woman. He's in a beret and 
trying to impress her. 


MALKOVICH | 've always felt that in 7be Stranger Camus 
(Pronounced Cay-mus) Was trying to elicit— 

SMART WOMAN Who? 

MALKOVICH (//ushing) Albert Cay-mus? 


Maxine runs through the room followed by a gun-wielding 
Lolte. 


SMART WOMAN I's Camus. 
MALKOVICH (Jortified) Oh. 


INT. SCHOOL BUS - DAY 
Young John Malkovich sits crying by himself in the back 
of the bus as the other kids taunt him. 


KIDS (Chanting) Little Johnny Malk-o-pee / wet his pants 
so all could see . .. 


Maxine appears in the aisle, gets her bearings, starts to 
run. Lotte appears bebind her, leaps and tackles Maxine. 
The two wrestle on the floor for possession of the gun. 


KIDS |. . no one smells as much as he / Little Johnny 
Malk-o-pee . . . 


Maxine and Lotte have rolled down the front steps of the bus. 
Maxine is halfway out the door. Her head is dangerously close 
to the street speeding by below. Both tumble out the door. 


EXT. DITCH —- NIGHT 
Maxine and Lotte fall together into the ditch. It's pouring 


rain. The gun flies from Lotte’s hand as she hits the 
ground. Maxine scrambles for it, gets it, stands and 
points it at Lotte. The two watch each other, wild-eyed 
and panting. After a bit, Lotte speaks. 


LOTTE | loved you so much. Why did you have to hurt me 
like that? 


Maxine looks long and hard at Lotte. 

MAXINE I'm sorry, Lotte. | was wrong. I'm truly sorry, 
LOTTE | loved you! I loved you! 

MAXINE (ea!) | guess | loved you too. In my way. 
LOTTE You are so full of shit, Maxine. 


MAXINE (4pologetically) | know. (Beat, looks up at the 
sky, then back down at Lotte) Ws your baby, okay? Okay?! 


LOTTE What? 


MAXINE The baby. It's yours. It’s ours. | got pregnant when 
you were in Malkovich. 


LOTTE You can’t fuck with me anymore, Maxine. 


MAXINE It’s true. damn it! Look . .. remember the time 
the condom broke? 


Lotte does. She remains silent. 


MAXINE | kept it because | knew you were the father . .. 
the other mother . .. whatever. Because it was yours. 


LOTTE (Beat. slight smile) So, we're parents? Together? 
(Then, angry) You never would've told me unless this 
happened. 


MAXINE | didn’t know how. | knew you hated me. | 


wanted to. | think about you all the time. I wanted to. 
They look at each other. 
INT. BAR — NIGHT 


It's a dive. Malkovich (Craig) sits there drinking heavily. 
He's a weepy mess. Another drunk guy staggers up to him. 


DRUNK Sy, aren't you John Malpisich? 
MALKOVICH (Jel) No. 


DRUNK You «ire! You are! You can't fool me! (70 others, 
pointing) John Malpisich! John Malpisich! 


MALKOVICH No, I’m not. | am not John Malpisich. Fuck 


vou, fuck you! Fuck you all! 


Malkovich lunges at the drunk, and the two wrestle on the 


floor. A crowd of drunks gathers around them and starts 


chanting. 
DRUNKS Malkovich! Malkovich! Malkovich! Malkovich! . . . 


The bartender pulls Malkovich off the drunk. As he’s getting 
pulled away, Malkovich kicks the drunk one last time in 
the head. The circle of drunks widens. 


MALKOVICH | ain not Malkovich. 

He walks off determinedly toward the back of the bar 
INT. LESTERCORP MAILROOM - CONTINUOUS 
Lester holds a phone to his ear. 

LESTER \es’ 


MALKOVICH (1.0.) Don’t do it! For the love of God. 
please don’t kill Maxine! 


LESTER So you'll leave? 
MALKOVICH /1/0.) Yes. I'll leave. 
LESTER All right then. Do it now over the phone so I can 


hear, and your lovely bride walks. 


INT. BAR - CONTINUOUS 
Malkovich is on a pay phone. 


MALKOVICH Okay. I'm going. 


Malkovich's face strains. He slumps over, then regains 
consciousness. He is Malkovich again. 


MALKOVICH |i free! I'm free! 


INT. LESTERCORP MAILROOM/FILE ROOM - CONTIN- 
UOUS 
Lester, holding the phone, yells to the other old people. 


LESTER Now, my friends! The time is now! 


The old people hurry into the file room. An old lady 
straightens her husband’ tie. Lester pauses for a moment. 


LESTER |votte. 


Lester checks the clock: 11:55. He can't wait, and he fol- 
lows the other old people. 


INT. BAR - NIGHT 
Malkovich, on the verge of tears, studies himself in a 
mirrored beer sign. 


MALKOVICH I'm free! I'm back! I’m Malko... 


Malkovich's body jerks crazily around, like he’s being 
riddled with bullets. as the cult members enter him. The 
drunks at the bar watch. 


MALKOVICH (Sozding like Lester)... We're Malkovich. 
At last. 


EXT. NEW JERSEY TURNPIKE DITCH - NIGHT 


A soaking wet, anxious Craig lies in the ditch disoriented. 
Next to him is the piece of molding. He raises his head, 
peers around, and sees Lotte and Maxine hitching 
together by the side of the road. A look of confusion 
passes over his face: What are they doing here? What 
are they doing here together? It’s probably not good, but 
he’s going to make the best of it. He hurries over to them. 


CRAIG \iax! Lotte! 


He tries to embrace Maxine. She pushes him away. He 
looks hurt. He turns to Lotte. 


CRAIG Lotte, long time! You look great! 
He tries to kiss Lotte on the cheek. She moves her head. He 
lurns back to Maxine. 


CRAIG Maxine, | just left Malkovich for you. It’s not worth 
being in Malkovich without you, so 1... 


A car has stopped. Lotte opens the door. She and Maxine 
vel in. 


MAXINE (70 driver) He's not with us. 

The door closes and the car pulls away. Craig runs afer it 
CRAIG (Screaming) | did the right thing! It proves I love 
you! It proves it! Doesn't it? I gave it all up for you, Maxine! 
Maxine! Maxine! Don’t you see, | gave up everything. Please! 
I'm wet and I’m cold! And I’m Craig! I'm nothing again! 
(Beal, screaming:) Damn it! 


Craig ts alone in the rain. 


INT. CAR —- NIGHT 

Maxine and Lotte sit together in the backseat. A couple 
of Jersey guys heading into the city for a night of drinking 
are in the front. The music is loud. Maxine takes Lotte’s 
hand. Lotte smiles, Maxine puts Lotte’s hand on her 


pregnant belly. 
LOTTE What should we name her? 


MAXINE How dreary—to be—Somebody / How public— 
like a frog / To tell one’s name—the livelong June / To an 
admiring Bog! 

LOTTE That's Emily Dickinson, isn’t it? 

MAXINE (Pleased) Yeah. It is. (Kisses Lotte) Let's call her 
Emily. 

LOTTE |t's! 

The guys in the front are bobbing to the music. Maxine 


and Lotte giggle about this. Lotte sighs contentedly and 
looks out the window. 


EXT. BAR — NIGHT 
The streets are empty and wet with rain. Malkovich exits 
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the bar and walks toward the camera, which is at a low 
angle. He is cool now, regal. When he fills the frame, he 
stops, looks off for a moment feeling the majesty and 
power of this young, healthy body. Then he is gone. 


INT. BUS - NIGHT 

Craig is wet and dirty and crazed. He is rambling on to 
the person sitting next to him, who is pretending to read 
a book. 


CRAIG |... so | clearly did the right thing but that didn’t 
fucking matter to her . . . but she'll see, ‘cause I'm heading 
right back into Malkovich now, Right Now, and I'll fucking 
throw Lester out. There's no way he’s a match for me, ‘cause 
keep in mind I was the only one strong enough to control 
Malkovich . .. when nobody else could, right? So Maxine is 
vonna be real sorry real fast, ‘cause suddenly I'm rich and 
famous again and she’s poor and living in some dump with 
chimps and . . . birds and other shit . . . Y know? 


EXT. NYC STREET - NIGHT 
Craig runs toward the Mertin-Flemmer building. 


INT. 71/2 FLOOR - NIGHT 

Craig stands outside LesterCorp, trying to get in. He no 
longer has a key. He grabs a fire extinguisher from the 
wall and throws it at the glass office front. It shatters. 
Craig runs through. 


INT. FILE ROOM - NIGHT 
Craig pulls open the portal door and dives in. The clock 
reads 12:35. 


INT. PORTAL - CONTINUOUS 

Craig scurries through. The walls of the portal look differ- 
ent now, still membranous but a lighter color, somehow 
the membrane now looks youthful and fresh. Craig doesn't 
seem to notice. He gets sucked through. 


FADE OUT 
FADE IN: 


EXT./INT. LESTER'S MANSION - DAY 

Charlie Sheen, visibly older, almost bald now, with a 
fringe of hair around the sides of his head, knocks on 
the door. After a moment, the door opens and we see 
Malkovich, also visibly older, but with a toupee of lush hair. 


MALKOVICH Machine! 
CHARLIE SHEEN \alcatraz! 


The two embrace. Charlie Sheen enters, Malkovich 
entwines bis arm through Charlie Sheen's and the two 
walk down the hall. 


MALKOVICH So how's Celeste? 
CHARLIE SHEEN (ood, good. She’s sorry she couldn't 


make it today, but she had to go to the store. 


MALKOVICH That's fine. | wanted to talk to you both, but 
we'll just talk. Okay? 


CHARLIE SHEEN (oo). Great. 


Charlie Sheen and Malkovich approach Floris from bebind. 
She is in. a kimono and watering plants. Malkovich kisses 
her on the back of the neck as he passes. She giggles, shoos 
him away playfully, turns and sees Charlie Sheen. 


FLORIS (Charlie! | didn't even hear the door! 
She pecks him on the cheek. 

CHARLIE SHEEN Lookin’ great, Flor. 
FLORIS |'m looking grateful? 


Charlie Sheen and Malkovich laugh appreciatively. Floris 
looks confused. 


They enter the kitchen. 
INT. LESTER'S KITCHEN - CONTINUOUS 


It's bright and cheerful. Malkovich pours two cups of carrot 
juice, hands one to Charlie Sheen. 


MALKOVICH (Bea!) Charlie, | feel like you and I and Floris 
and Celeste have become so close over the last several years. 
CHARLIE SHEEN We fee! the same way, buddy. Amigos. 
MALKOVICH And we don't want to lose you guys. 
CHARLIE SHEEN What are you talking about? You re not 


going to lose us. 

MALKOVICH Eventually we will. 

INT. LESTER'S HALLWAY - CONTINUOUS 

Malkovich and Charlie Sheen walk up the stairs. 
MALKOVICH Look at us, we're not getting any younger. 
CHARLIE SHEEN Don't rub it in. 

Malkovich leads Charlie Sheen out of the kitchen. 


MALKOVICH Listen, Char, this is gonna sound crazy, but | 
found this way for us to live forever. All of us. 


CHARLIE SHEEN W/iat are you talking about, Johnny-boy? 
MALKOVICH All of us. You, me, Floris, Celeste, Gary Sinise, 


maybe. 
CHARLIE SHEEN | don’t understand. 


They've arrived at a closed door. Malkovich opens tt, ushers 
Charlie Sheen in. 


INT. LESTER’S ROOM - CONTINUOUS 
Malkovich and Charlie Sheen are in the room. Malkovich 
switches on the light. 


MALKOVICH Charlie, this is Emily. 

he photos of Malkovich have been taken down and 
replaced with photos of a seven-year-old girl. We see surveil- 
lance photos of her at different ages, with and without Max 

ine and Lotte. We see report cards, blown-up little girl diary 
entries, family trees, etc. Its very similar to the way it looked 
when it was filled with Malkovich stuff, but now there’s lots 
of empty wall space, because this vessel is still so young. 
Charlie Sheen looks at Malkovich, confused and freaked out. 


EXT. COMMUNITY SWIMMING POOL - DAY 

It's a beautiful, sunny day. Maxine, Lotte and Emily sit on 
towels, poolside, the remains of a picnic lunch scattered 
about. Emily plays with an Etch-a-Sketch. 


LOTTE (70 Maxine) Y know, it’s weird, | had a dream about 
Craig last night. 

We see Emily s eve twitch involuntarily at the word “Craig.” 
MAXINE You're kidding. Blast from the past. 

EMILY Who's Craig, Mom? 

Lotte and Maxine exchange looks. 

MAXINE Who's Craig? 

Emily's eye twitches again at the name. We now shift into 
a POV, looking out through Emily's eyes. It’s not the girl's 
POV, but the POV of someone deep inside her head. 
Most of the screen is dark and the little we do see looks 
far away and dim. The voices are muffled. 

MAXINE Well... 


LOTTE Um, he’s a man, your mom and I were married to, 
Em. 


EMILY /0.5.) Really? You guys were married to a man? Yech. 
MAXINE Before you were born, honey. Before your mom 
and I knew each other. 


We switch out of POV. 


EMILY Oh. So can | swim yet? 
MAXINE (Checking watch) Yes ma'am, | guess it’s been 


long enough. 
EMILY Yay! 
Emily runs off. 


LOTTE That went surprisingly well. 


Lotte and Maxine smile at each other, relieved. They kiss. 
Emily is now at the edge of the pool shouting gleefully at 
her parents. 


EMILY \iom! Mom! Mom! Mom! Look at me! Watch! Watch! 
Watch this! 


Maxine and Lotte turn their attention to Emily. She yells 
and jumps cannonball-style into the pool, making a big 
splash. We follow her underwater as she swims through 
water-filtered sunlight and the legs of other playing chil- 
dren. We shift to the POV deep inside Emily's head. 


FADE OUT 


THE END 


The version of Being John Malkovich published here is 
Kaufman's revised final draft, completed on August 19, 
1998. The original script was 109 pages. 
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Writing 
Being John 
Malkovich 


A Talk with Charlie Kaufman 


A most auspicious debut screenwriting effort, Charlie 
Kaufman’s Being John Malkovich, directed by Spike 
Jonze, won the Grand Prix and the Critics Jury prize at 
the 1999 Deauville Festival of American Cinema, and the 
best first film award from the New York Critics Circle. 
The film was selected for the Film Society of Lincoln 
Center's 1999 New York Film Festival, and has received 
glowing reviews. Kaufman won the best screenplay 
award from the National Society of Film Critics and from 
critics groups in Los Angeles, Boston, San Diego, and 
Chicago. The Village Voice acknowledged the film as the 
best of 1999, along with best screenplay and best first 
film. Kaufman has been nominated for a Golden Globe, 
an IFP Independent Spirit, a Writers Guild and an Acade- 
my Award for best original screenplay. 

Kaufman studied film at New York University and has 
written for various television shows. He has several 
scripts currently in development, including an adaptation 
of The Gong Shows Chuck Barris’ memoir Confessions 
of a Dangerous Mind, a script which was named one of 
the “best unproduced screenplays” by Entertainment . 
Weekly. Kaufman was also cited by Variety as one of 
1999's ten “screenwriters to watch: 


There's an axiom in life thal you can't ever get inside some- 
one else's brain or be in someone else’s skin. You decided to 
explore that as a possibility? 


Yes, but they never really get into Malkovich’s brain. There's a 
moment when they go through his subconscious, but until that 
point, no one knows what he’s feeling. They see through his eyes 
and they use his body, but he’s still a mystery. I don’t think any- 
one in the movie is particularly interested in Malkovich. 


Because there's a difference between having an object of 
desire and having a vehicle for your desire? 


Malkovich ends up being a vehicle. Lotte wants to be in him 
because she wants to be a man, and then ultimately she wants to 
be with Maxine and that’s the way that she can do it. Craig [Lotte’s 
husband] has the same idea. Once he finds out that’s what Lotte’s 
getting out of it, he goes in pretending to be Lotte, to have sex with 
Maxine. Erroll and the other people who go inside, they’ re just not 
happy with themselves, and it’s odd because they don’t really have 
a much different experience once they're in Malkovich from what 
they presumably would in their regular lives. 


So when Craig is describing puppetry to Maxine, and he says 
it’s “being inside another skin,” that actually is not what 
happens when you're in Malkovich? 


Well, you are inside someone else's skin, but Craig doesn’t have 
the experience of being Malkovich, he has the experience of 
using Malkovich. He uses him to be with Maxine, and then he 
uses Malkovich's notoriety to get his own career going. 


So it’s “Using John Malkovich.” 














Yeah, I'd say it’s “Using John Malkovich.” /laughs] 


It’s a very complex idea. Did you start with a simple idea 
that became more complex? 


I started with germs of ideas. I didn’t even start this script think- 
ing there was going to be a portal, it just ended up happening. | 
had a bunch of different thoughts I started putting together. The 
7 '/2 floor was a separate idea I threw into the mix, because I do 
that a lot in my work. If I put disparate things together, then | 
have to figure out what to do with them, so it puts me in a position 
of challenging myself and having to surprise myself. I'd like to 
clarify something. I've discussed my writing process before as 
working without a map, and people seem to misunderstand 
what I meant. | do explore without a plan, but that isn’t what 
ends up on the screen, although it’s completely a result of that 
process. I took six months to write the first draft of Malkovich. | 
threw out much more than | kept. | reworked, refined and 
restructured what I did keep. I think one of the reasons | talked 
about my process at all is because I've been so angered by these 
courses in screenwriting and Hollywood's endorsement of them, 
treating a piece of writing as a product as opposed to an 
exploration. I just wanted to put some ideas out there that 
might be freeing to people who are attempting to write. 


Which makes it an interesting team-up with the director, 
Spike Jonze, because he’s known for liking non sequiturs or 
incongruities. The script is quite delicate and could have 
been ruined by too aggressive an approach. 


Yeah, I think so. | think everybody who read it said, well, this is 
really funny, but how can it be made into a movie? I was very 
surprised. | saw it as a movie from the beginning. It’s weird 
when people shy away from things they like because there is a 
challenge to it. The whole purpose of doing this stuff is to take 
something that you haven't seen and try to make it work. 


Whenever there's an absurd idea in the script, it’s met with 
nonchalance. Was that a way to make absurdity acceptable? 


| think it's a combination of my instinct and Spike's instinct. | 
think throwing ideas away, not dwelling on them, is generally a 
funnier choice. Rather than “Look at the idea! Look at the idea!” It 
forces you to move on. It's like, okay, I got that idea, now what's the 
next one? A lot of movies seem to have one idea in them, and that’s 
all the movie is. “Look, we came up with this idea, aren't we great? 
We'll pound you over the head with it for 90 minutes.” And anyway, 
people get that something is funny on their own without telling 
them it's funny. That's respectful to the audience, and it makes 
people engaged, because they're not being condescended to. 


The 7 '/2 floor is absurd but easy to relate to because every- 
one that’s worked in a office feels demeaned at some point. 
The minute you see people stooping over in a workplace, you 
don't have to explain it, you just get it. 


I've heard from other people that it’s the perfect representation of 
the workplace, but I’m not sure I was consciously thinking that. 


The idea appealed to me visually. I've worked in offices and had 
filing jobs, so there's just something disturbing and funny about it. 
But ultimately, looking at the movie once it was made and thinking 
about it, I realized there's a movement to more and more confined 
spaces. There's their awful apartment, then there's the 7 !/2 floor, 
then there's a portal, and then you are actually inside somebody 
else's body. In the end, Craig is trapped forever. //aughs] It sounds 
like it was intentional, but I’m not sure that it was. 


Is there a moral there somewhere? 


No, there's not. There was one reviewer who wrote, “Why is Craig 
chosen as the villain when all these other people did reprehensible 
things, too? Why is Craig punished?” Well, I'm not a moralist. | 


‘1 dont think anyone in the 
movie is particularly interested 
in John Malkovich.” 


am not interested in that. It’s just the way the story turned out. 
This same reviewer proceeded to say we were casting Craig as the 
villain because we needed a villain and Craig was convenient. In 
other words, using a very cut-and-dried Hollywood mainstream 
thing. It pissed me off. The other thing he said was that it was a 
mistake to take the story away from the idea of celebrity— 
which is what he was interested in—and put it into this triangle. 
Which was really a quadrangle. He said that was a Hollywood 
cliché. I defy you to find one movie in all of film history where 
there's a triangle with three people utilizing the body of a fourth 
person. /laughs] | mean, it isn't a cliché. 


You seemed more interested in the cult of personality, as it 
applies to narcissism or existential questions. But some 
reviewers fixated on the celebrity issue, which | didn’t feel 
you were that interested in. 


I guess I’m interested in the sense that I chose an actor to be the 
person they enter. Again, | don’t know why I did that. It seemed 
funny to me, and interesting, and it made some sense to have 
someone who people would sort of recognize as the person you 
got to be. 


Did you loy with it being just a regular Joe? 

No, never, because I never wrote this thing with any kind of 
intention. I just started writing and as soon as | decided there was 
a portal to somebody, I thought it was a portal to John Malkovich. 
It never was anybody else, he just seemed right to me. I was never 
concerned with, well, is this going to happen, is Malkovich going 
to do this? Because I didn’t expect anyone to ever even read this. 


He does seem perfect, and | don't know why. 


One thing | like about him is that he’s not a joke, and yet he’s 
funny. It’s funny as an idea, but it’s not a joke idea. It’s not like, 
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what if you get to be Sherman Hemsley, George Jefferson from 
The Jeffersons, some kind of jokey sitcom person? Malkovich is 
a serious actor, he’s respected, he’s a theater actor, and yet there's 
something odd and completely unknowable about him. You 
never really know what's going on behind his eyes, so it becomes 
fascinating, and I think that works for this story. 


Who else would have worked? What about an “alien dropped 
from another planet” kind of sensibility, someone like a 
younger David Bowie, before he was famous? 


David Bowie never occurred to me. You don’t know much about 
Malkovich’s personal life, he’s not a celebrity in that sense, 
there’s no gossip about him that I knew about. David Bowie is a 
persona. When we didn’t know who was going to do it, Christopher 
Walken was on the list. But he’s in everything, so he’s not as 
mysterious as he might have been when he did Annie Hall, and 
you could say, who is this guy? For some reason, Malkovich has 
been able to perpetuate that. //aughs/ He's an enigma. 


How was the process with him? He read the script, liked it? 


He read it early on, when I first wrote it. It had been given to 
him by his business partner, who somehow had gotten hold of it. 


“| think throwing ideas away, 
not dwelling on them, ts 
generally a funnier choice.” 


| heard that he thought it was really funny, which pleased me 
immensely. Then I met with his partner. It was a weird meeting 
at first, because I think part of it was to feel out who I was and 
why I wrote this. 


Like maybe you were a stalker? 


Exactly. In fact, | remember the conversation went, “And what's 
your relationship to John?” /laughs] It was such a weirdly worded 
question, so I just tried to dance around it. I said, well, I've 
always been a big fan of his, and I think he’s a great actor. And 
he goes, “Uh-huh. And why the 7 '/2 floor?” Now, I had no idea 
what that meant, so I said, well, you know, | thought it was 
funny and interesting visually to picture this half-floor between 
two floors. And he said, “Did you know that John’s apartment 
number in New York is 7 !/2?” At that point, I felt a chill running 
up my spine, and I thought, there’s no way they're ever going to 
believe anything I say. It was just an enormous coincidence. | 
mean, who has an apartment number 7 !/2? I thought about 
that for weeks, it’s like, what does that even mean? I understand 
how people have half-addresses, but why would you have a half- 
apartment number, especially if you're John Malkovich? 


Did you meet with him? 
Well, then Spike got involved and it looked like the movie was 


going to be made if we could get Malkovich. Spike went to meet 
him in Paris, and they had a good meeting, so he asked to meet 
me. Spike and I came to New York and we had brunch with him. 
| was so nervous, because I get nervous meeting people, and | 
get nervous meeting famous people. 


| think that’s a common thing. When you talk to celebrities 
about what it’s like being a celebrity, they'll say strange 
things about people wanting to touch them, like a laying on 
of bands, or about people projecting onto them. 


[The comedian] Dana Carvey said that the weird thing about 
being famous is it doesn’t matter what you're famous for. He 
said, if there was a TV show that featured a grapefruit, and it was 
carted around, people would be going, look, there's that grape- 
fruit from TV! There's an enormous truth there. You have a 
grapefruit that people are kind of in awe of for no other reason 
than they've seen it on TV. 


There are aspects of voodoo to it, as if once you become 
famous, people have claims on you. 


And everyone is striving to be there, it’s like a deity thing where you 
want to either be close to it or you want it to happen to you. It’s a 
weird and dangerous place to be as a human being, to be famous. 


Your image is reproduced all over the place—there’s you 
and there’: this iiber-you that’s reflected back at you. 


And do you know that it’s not you anymore? I read this biography 
of Jackson Pollock. There was this art critic, Clement Greenberg, 
who was the first advocate of Pollock. In a very intellectual way 
he explained Pollock's work to the world and made him a star. 
Pollock initially described his work one way, and then later when 
he described his work he was basically parroting Greenberg. It 
became the truth to him. But it isn’t the truth. There isn’t any- 
thing pure about any of this, people find something to sell and it 
becomes the truth. 


Since this is potent stuff, did you worry that a well-known 
visage would warp the landscape of your film? 


No, I like the idea of saying: this isn’t true. That's important—by 
taking someone from the real world and putting him in this 
fictional world, you are telling the audience, | am not trying to 
trick you into thinking this is the real world. It’s a distancing thing 
which I think is funny. | like taking truth and screwing with it. 


You have a wonderful line in the script: “Art tells the truth 
even when it’ lying.” 


There's an intended pomposity to that. That sentiment appears 
several times in the movie. Once, Charlie Sheen says, “Truth is 
for suckers, Johnny boy.” And Maxine also has a similar line 
that was cut. It’s said three times in the script. 


Like political cartooning, truth through distortion. You're not 
interested in films that sweep the viewer into a world that 
they believe every inch of? 





I like some of those. But I also like to keep throwing stuff in to 
confuse expectations. Where people have to think afterwards, 
okay, what really happened? If you just give people a story and 
your goal is to manipulate their emotions, it’s very calculated. It’s 
cynical and mean-spirited. Also, it’s funny to put in things that 
contradict. | guess that’s one thing comedy can be broken down 
into—you set up an expectation, then you go in another direction. 
That's the surprise of it. 


Your idea of taking an element from the real world and 
putting it into a fiction is twisted a second time, in that 1 
assume that your portrait of Malkovich is wholly your creation. 


Everything. | never knew anything about him other than I saw 
him in his movies and | had that sense of him. It was really 
something that Spike wanted to hold onto. He wanted us not to 
be affected, once we met Malkovich, by what we then knew 
about him. Because he isn’t exactly the same as one would 
think, and Spike wanted the portrait of him to be the portrait of 
the person that would be imagined by people who don’t know 
him. So all of that stuff is invented. With the subconscious stuff, 
there's nothing in there that’s from his real childhood. 


But it all rings so true, that’s what’ so funny about it. 


Maybe it’s universal experience, or my experience—not that I 
ever had those experiences. 


Again, when you introduce the fantastic, if it’s met with a 
mundane reaction, nobody questions it. Malkovich finds out 
about the portal and says, “You'll hear from my lawyer.” 


The matter-of-factness is what makes it fun. And also disturbing. 
It just grounds it. This was a big thing for Spike. His way of dealing 
with all of these things was to make sure that everything was 
naturalistic. Like the 7 '/2 floor—lI had pictured it as an old 
office building out of [Raymond] Chandler, with frosted glass 
windows and wooden doors. But Spike felt it should be an 
anonymous office. | said, but it’s old. And he said, well, they 
could have renovated it. And I said, well, if they updated it, why 
wouldn't they have the elevator updated as well? None of it made 
any sense, but that was his way of dealing with that. So it doesn’t 
look like a set. I’m not saying he was right and that my way 
wouldn't have worked, but his way works. It’s effective and I’m 
happy with it. Also in the style of acting that he wanted, and the 
way the film looks—he used as much natural lighting as he 
could, so it's dark and doesn’t look like a movie. 


One review brought up Jan Svankmajer, the Czechoslovakian 
animator, as a visual influence. 


That's cool, although I don’t know if Spike would agree, because 
he wanted it to look very mundane. 


It’s an extraordinarily original piece of work, so it’s hard to 
compare it to anything, but in terms of literary influences, | 
thought of Alice in Wonderland, and Jorge Borges. One 
reviewer brought up Nabokov ’s Pale Fire. 


| thought that was an odd comparison, though certainly flattering. 
But I wasn’t quite sure I understood. 


Pale Fire is about a guy who imagines that the fantasy 
kingdom in another person's head is ruled by himself. The 
idea that someone's interior landscape is controlled by 
another individual. Were there any literary or film influences? 


Not that I know of. There are people I like, but | wasn’t trying to 
be like anybody else. | am always actively trying 7o/ to be like 
anybody else. Spike and I showed the film at the Sundance 
Producer's Conference, and after the screening someone asked, 
who do you like? Among the people I mentioned was Kafka, and 
then for the rest of the night, people were like, yeah, I can see 
your Kafka influence. The question was not who influenced you, 
but who do you like and what have you read? But now they had 
this thing to attach to it, so I hesitate to do that, and it doesn’t 
seem to me to be like anything I've read of Kafka’s. 


Were you interested in puppets, or was it just a good metaphor? 


Sometimes I go for symbolism that is enormously heavy-handed 
because | think it’s funny. So the idea that the guy was a puppeteer 
seemed funny in light of what the movie was going to be about. 
Also, I wanted him to be a struggling artist, and I was trying to find 
an art form that was funny but wouldn't be treated as a joke. 


It’s primal. Kids grow up playing with dolls and projecting 
and fantasizing onto them. 


Maybe just in order to trick myself into taking a stand or making 
a choice, I had to, at least at the time, feel like | was making fun 
of it. I had to know that I was picking something that was funny. 
It’s more apparent in the script than in the movie, but there is 


‘T didnt start this script thinking 
there would be a portal. It just 
ended up happening.” 


this whole culture of puppeteering and puppeteering superstars | 
included which is not like our world. There isn’t a Derek Mantini 
in our world, but the suggestion was that there was something for 
Craig to aspire to. Again, taking something that’s not real and 
making it real in the movie. That was a question that came up 
from time to time from producers—what is this world where 
there are puppeteers? I said, just leave it alone, it’s just there. 
There was this guy—and in everything I say I contradict 
myself—but there was this guy whose work I saw once, before | 
wrote this script, who was an amazing puppeteer. | had forgotten 
his name, but when we were interviewing puppeteers for the 
movie, to do the marionette stuff, | found out his name, and it 
turns out that his last name is the same as my character's name. 
His name is Bruce Schwartz. Maybe I knew that and didn’t 
remember, but | thought it was a sign. He is exquisite. He stands 
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behind his puppets, they’re kind of rod puppets, and he'll do a 
piece which is just a woman writing a letter or crying, very deli- 
cate and small. He’s there, dressed in black, but you can see his 
face, there’s nothing gimmicky about it. | was thinking of him 
for what I wanted Craig to be able to do, although I don’t think 
what he does is possible with a marionette. But that was the 
image I had in my head, that Craig wasn’t a joke as a puppeteer, 
that what he did was magnificent and subtle. 


There are moments of enormous tenderness between the 
puppets in the film, that don't exist often between the people. 


And Craig hopes he'll get the same kind of reaction from Maxine 
that he’s created with his puppets. 


Craig is a satiric portrait of an artist? Everything from the 
enormous creativity to the potential for arrogance? 


| also think Craig is lonely in this world and he’s got this very 
romantic idea that requires other people be puppets for him and 
do his bidding. He wants that from Maxine. In his mind, if Max- 
ine were to be like the puppet Maxine, he would become this 
graceful person in the world. He would be able to be this guy he 
can’t be with his wife. He hates that he can’t be that way with his 
wife. That's the sad part of it, they don’t connect. He clearly doesn’t 
see his wife. I'm not sure she sees him, either. 


The parrot repeating “I'm sorry, honey” is an eloquent 
description of a marriage gone wrong. And they keep their 
backs to each other and the camera, in that kitchen scene. 
Spike Jonze does anything he can to support your story. 


God bless Spike for that. He didn’t show off, he didn’t do any virtu- 
oso video director stuff. He wanted to tell the story. That scene is 
good for that reason. Spike wants to understand and portray char- 
acters. That's what we talked about throughout, who these charac- 
ters are and what they want. Early on, we went through the script 
line by line. It probably took us a week of meeting every day, with, 
what does she mean here, why does he say this? And I'd tell him 
and we'd talk about it. It was tedious and boring but so important. 


You opened your script following Craig around the streets as 
his puppet mimics people, and you learn not only about his 
art, but that he’s struggling. Why was that cut? 


It was shot. But the movie was just enormously long, and we 
had to look for ways to move stuff around. Steve Golin, who is a 
producer on the movie, said in one screening, why don’t we 
open with the puppet play? Because the puppet scene was so 
arresting, and it took a minute or two to get to it. We moved it 
and it was a great idea. 


The idea of opening a movie on a curtain thal opens on a 
piece of artifice sets up a lot of metaphoric levels. 

It worked out that way, but it wasn’t something we went into 
intending to do. We found it in post. 


There were moments when | thought that somebody along the 
way told the actors to move as if their strings had been cut. 


| haven’t heard that. If Spike was giving that direction, it's news 
to me. Although there is a line in the script that says Craig is 
“slumped on the couch like an untended marionette.” I don’t 
know if Spike did anything with that. I’m sure John Cusack did, 
he seemed to pay a lot of attention to the script. 


He did inhabit his part well. Did he research puppeteering? 


Cusack and Malkovich needed to be able to work the puppets in a 
basic way, so they took lessons from Phil Huber, who was the guy 
who ended up doing the real puppet stuff. 


There was some complicated stuff in the script, that got cut, 
concerning the logic of the science-fiction aspects. 


That was a big problem throughout because the script did change, 
the last 20 pages are different. My original script went off into 
chaos. The original opening was a dream Craig was having, a very 
bleak dream about being paralyzed. The scene with the parrot 
immediately followed, the “time to get up, honey,” where he's lying 
in bed and the parrot is on his chest. The ending is way too compli- 
cated to talk about, but it flew off into a bizarre, apocalyptic thing. | 


“What | like about Malkovich 
is that he’s not a joke, 
and yet he’s funny.” 


was trying to play with the way movies are supposed to be resolved, 
and the idea that things are supposed to be neat. But I guess every- 
one was resistant to that. /laughs] Once we changed the script and 
came up with the notion of what the portal signifies in the new ver- 
sion, and the relationships that came out of it, we had this science- 
fiction element we had to put in place. Neither of us wanted this to 
be a science-fiction movie. So we wanted to be cut-and-dried about 
the rules of the portal; but the changes in the ending had created 
all these things that needed to be explained. It became this thing we 
had to deal with, and originally the Lester scene as it is in the script 
was longer and explains more. [In the scene, Lester, Craig's boss, 
explains the rules of the portal to Craig's wife, Lotte.] Each time we 
went into a screening, we'd say, okay, what can we lose, how can we 
cut Lester’s scene with Lotte? Because it's a hell of a time in the 
movie to sit there and explain something. But we had to get in the 
information that Craig was going to get trapped in the new vessel. 


/ was surprised that you didn't show him going through the 
portal at the end to show it’s a young portal now. 
We did, it was cut for time. And there was a scene of him on the bus. 


| love that scene. [Craig tells a stranger on a bus all he’s just 
been through.] He's the classic raving madman, everything 
he says is crazy, but since you've just followed his story, you 
know in this case everything he’s saying is true. 


We liked it, it was hard to lose. Ultimately, it was a choice that 











had to be made. So you see him on the bus, then you see him 
running toward LesterCorp. Then there's a really nice shot of 
him trying to break in; he takes a fire extinguisher, throws it 
through the glass doors, they shatter, and you see him running 
to the portal. He opens it up and it’s different. There's a different 
sound coming out of it, it’s clearly pink and fresh. He dives in 
and then you see the clock and it’s after 12. But the other issue 
was that during early screenings, people weren't surprised about 
what happened to Craig. It’s the last image in the movie and 
they felt that they'd been given the information that this was 
going to happen to him ten minutes earlier. So it had to be cut. 
We'd rather have most people not expect it than most people 
expect it. Now some people don’t even get the ending. That's 
frustrating, because we made an effort to make Cusack’s voice 
clear, and we also did this carry-over from the last time we saw 
him, which was on the side of the road where he's saying “Maxine, 
Maxine, Maxine.” He's screaming it, and the next time you hear 
him, inside the little girl, he’s still saying it. 


| didn't know if people would understand it when he’s holding 
the door molding. [Craig left the molding in Malkovich's 
brain the first time he went through the portal.] 


Some people laugh when they see that. And another thing people 
laugh at that we just didn’t know if people were going to get was 
when Craig says, “I just can’t go on living like this,” and Maxine 
gestures at the window. 


It works because she’s been set up so well—her response to 
everything is quick and cruel. In the bar, when Craig says, 
“I'm a puppeteer,” she says, “Check,” and gets up to leave. 
She has a terrific persona, and I know you describe Maxine 
in the script as being somewhat puppet-like. 


| think the reality of having to play her is different than what | 
could perceive in writing it, but Catherine Keener made it hers 
and I think she’s great. I love that element of it, that all these 
people came in and took this thing I wrote and made their mark 
on it. With the exception of Malkovich, none of the characters 
are what I imagined, and now they’re all indelible in my head. 
Now when I think of Lotte, I think of Cameron Diaz. When | 
think of Maxine, I think of Catherine. | love that character. It 
was fun to write Maxine because it’s so not me. /laughs/ Also, 
I've been in love with Maxines before. 


She's a masochistic choice for a love object. 


But that’s the person you pick, the person who doesn’t see you. And 
you want to be seen by someone. | have that experience all the 
time. | see you, I see you, you can’t see me, please see me! It’s an 
understandable experience for me, and a totally frustrating one. 


Now, the idea of spending 15 minutes in Malkovich, was that 
a play on Andy Warhol's 15 minutes of fame? 


I’m not sure. I certainly know the Warhol line, but I can’t say if 
I intended it or not. 


The secretary Floris’s hearing impediment that turns into 


Lester's speech impediment—was that a way of showing a 
world where people can't communicate? 


| thought it was funny. | thought Floris was funny and | like the 
idea that it’s never explained whether she’s fucking with people 
or not, though there's a suggestion she might be. 


Maxine quotes a line of poetry, why was that cut? 


For time. It’s from Emily Dickinson. Maxine doesn’t do anything 
she doesn’t want to do. Craig so wants to impress her, and he’s so 
proud when he knows what she’s quoting, he thinks it’s going to 
be a bonding thing. Of course, she knows who she’s quoting, but 
she says “I wouldn't know,” and walks away. He feels like an idiot. 
And what's cut at the end of the movie is where she says the line 
again in the car, but when Lotte says, “that’s Emily Dickinson,” 
Maxine’s really receptive to it and she says, “Let’s name our 
daughter Emily.” Everything Maxine does is entirely calculated. 


One thing that I love is never addressed in the movie—that 
Maxine doesn t go through the portal. 


I was adamant about that. There was a moment during post when 
audiences were freaking out about the fact that Maxine changes 
her mind about the portal. There are two scenes back to back, one 
where she suggests Craig kill himself and the next where she calls 
him up at home and says, I've been thinking about this, and we 
can make money. The audience was saying, why does she change 
her mind? Well, it’s five hours later and she thought of a way to 


“Jonze used as much natural 
lighting as he could, so it’s dark 
and doesnt look like a movie.” 


exploit it. But we toyed with having her go through the portal, and 
that’s what gives her the idea. So we had Catherine record these 
lines on the phone—she says, I've been through the portal and | 
got this idea. But it was just terrible. Maxine doesn’t need to be 
someone else. She would have no interest in going through the 
portal, she’s completely happy because she’s completely powerful. 


You can read things endlessly into the portal. Its a birth canal, 
a black hole, the white light at the end of the tunnel. It’s also like 
a Zen test. It seems to alter according to who goes through it. 


When I was writing it without my game plan, | would make 
decisions based on what might be funny or interesting for the 
character. It’s all organic. I don’t think I overly intellectualize, | 
just try to feel what appeals to me at that moment. Lotte goes 
through and she likes being this guy. Then she had to do it 
again, and I thought, well, this is an opportunity for Maxine to 
now hook Lotte as well. Because Maxine hooks people, that’s 
what she does. She knows that Craig loves her, she’s doing 
everything she can to keep that in place. 
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You can see that in lines that can be read two ways, like 
when she says, “Craig, you're my man on the inside.” He 
thinks that’s the sexiest line, but she’s thinking— 


She's saying that intentionally, and as soon as he responds with a 
thrilled “Really?” she comes back with, “Whatever.” Give him this, 
take it away, give him this, take it away. She's playing with him. 


“Sometimes I go for symbolism 
that’s enormously heavy-handed, 
because I think it’s funny.” 


What she says toward the end of the film is the key to Maxine, 
which is when Craig says, “You see, Maxine, it's much more than 
playing with puppets,” she says, “Yeah, it’s playing with people.” 


What's interesting about Maxine is that all her nasty lines 
add up to a despicable person, but she’s 100% likable. 


A friend of mine is actually in love with Catherine Keener because 
of this movie. She doesn’t know her, but afterwards she said, | 
want to be Maxine. She's not like that at all, she’s a very nice 
person. And I love Maxine, too. She's unknowable in the same 
way Malkovich is unknowable. Maxine and Malkovich are parallel 
ciphers, they are monuments you can’t ever understand. Craig 
says, as Maxine, when he’s working her puppet, “Would you 
like to be inside my skin? It’s good in here, Craig, better than 
your wildest dreams.” And the Craig puppet’s response is “More 
than anything.” 


Could we talk about the triangle or quadrangle, the idea of 
displaced desire, or erotic projection? Was it R.D. Laing who 
said that in any relationship you have to multiply the players 
by four? That many people come into every relationship, 

even though there's just two people sitting in a room. 


And probably the two people in the room aren't even there. 
[laughs] \t’s everybody else. 


It’s so complicated, especially in Maxine because of that line 
of bers about being looked at by a pair of eves— 


“Did you ever have the experience of being looked at by two people 
with total lust and devotion through one pair of eyes?” Then she 
says, disparagingly, to Craig, “No, I suppose you wouldn't.” 
Mocking him for not having this experience that nobody in the 
world has ever had! //aughs/ | like the line for that reason. No 
matter what she says, it’s his fucking fault that he doesn’t get any- 
thing. Then there’s the metaphysical level of it. Like when she 
says, | only love you when you're in Malkovich—is she fucking 
with Lotte at that point? Is she trying to make her more desperate 
and keep the intrigue up, or does she really mean it? To me, it’s 
like a Floris question, how much of it is manipulation, how much 
of it is true, and leaving it unanswered is more interesting to me. 


There are moments with Lester I'm not sure people will get 
because of the stuff that’s cut. When he pauses, is it because 
another voice is emerging? 


Like the moment in his office, in the beginning? I don’t know why 
that pause is there, but I just loved it, and everyone seems to love 
it, so Spike kept it in. But I didn’t know what was going on. He just 
looked like he was having gastrointestinal problems. That's what | 
thought was happening and that’s what I liked about it. 


Having read the script, and knowing all those people were 
supposed to be inside him, | read into it that he pauses for 
another voice in his head. One of the things that was cut from 
the script is that he speaks in different voices. 


No one got it, and that’s why it was cut. People were very confused 
because they thought that all those old people were the people 
who were inside Lester. They couldn't understand that there was 
another generation of people already inside Lester with 
Mertin [Lester's true identity], and the old people were his new 
friends. It was all explained, but it was too much to digest. 


What about the idea that Lester is Malkovich's father? 


Had to go. We tried to figure out how to put that in because if 
Malkovich’s seed is the next vessel, then presumably, Malkovich 
would have been the seed of the last vessel. We tried to put it in 
the documentary but it felt cumbersome and we just cut it. 


The documentary is the most altered part, from script to film. 


We did the documentary over and over and tried to figure out how 
to make it work. We got Sean Penn later on and stuck him in 
because obviously that was a good thing, and just reworked it a 
lot. It’s another awkward thing structurally—we needed to tell 
nine months without showing nine months because the movie 
can’t sustain that. We thought this was a cool way to do it. 


It’s very funny, it’s ironic, and it works very well on a lot of 
levels. But it’s the one spot that might go on too long, where 
you almost lose touch with the rhythm of the film. 


Yeah, | think maybe that’s true. 


About the cameos, the decision to put Charlie Sheen in, was 
that to ground Malkovich's world? 


| thought it was funny. It was originally Kevin Bacon but he didn’t 
want to do it. Charlie Sheen was Malkovich's suggestion, and it’s 
a good one. Charlie Sheen is great in the movie. The idea was 
because they're both celebrities, they would be friends with each 
other—you would just assume that he had an actor best-friend, 
and that it should be the least likely person. For some reason, 
Kevin Bacon struck me as someone who wouldn’t be friends 
with Malkovich, but Charlie Sheen is probably even less likely. 


Did Malkovich embrace the portrait that you created of him? 


Yeah. That was the thing, he wanted it to make as much fun of 
him as possible. In fact, when we did the subconscious stuff, his 
only criticism of it was that he wanted it to be more fucked-up, 








so we put in some more fucked-up stuff. 


Did he like his image when he went through his own portal? 
It works as a carnivalesque funhouse, and then you've got 
the cross-dressing, the gay thing, the narcissiim—it’s loaded. 


I know he liked that scene very much. From what I heard, he 
loved shooting that scene because he got to do the singer and all 
these different characters. But as to why he loved it or why he 
wanted to do it, | don’t know. I just thought it was funny. 


Malkovich's hair changes several times. 


Well, he’s Lester at the end, and he's presumably wearing a 
toupee to be who he is now, and when he’s Craig, whatever hair 
he has is in a ponytail, trying to be who Craig is. We had the 
joke at the end of Charlie Sheen not having any hair and 
Malkovich having a full head of hair. /laughs] 


There was a moment when people start to “feel” inside 
Malkovich, which you had to switch? 


It ended up being inconsistent. When Lotte first has the experience 
in Malkovich, she’s in the shower. It was important that she have 
the tactile experience of him drying himself so she can feel the 
sexual thing. And once that happened, we had to correct every- 
thing that suggested that Craig was the only person who could 
actually feel in him. Rather than it just being a ride, it was you 
actually embodying him. So we took out the stuff where Craig 
said, and now I can feel. Also, it was truncated. There was a 
sequence of Craig going into Malkovich before he was able to 
control the body. But now the first time he goes in he’s able to do 
it, which I objected to at the time, but maybe it was right. 


As you say, he is a puppeteer. What about the choice of Abélard 
and Héloise puppets? 


Cusack did stuff on the street where he was imitating people with 
his puppet, like what a mime would do, but he didn’t look like a 
very good puppeteer. It didn’t look artistic, it looked touristy. We 
wanted to maintain that Craig was a good puppeteer, and we also 
needed that scene to end with him getting beaten up, because it 
leads into the next scene with Lotte when he says, “I’m a pup- 
peteer” through a fat lip. So I wanted him to do something that 
would provoke somebody, and yet seem completely artistic. I was 
reading Abélard and Héloise’s letters at the time and was amazed by 
them, so I thought that could be a good thing because it's hotly 
sexual, but it’s also got this patina of high art and history to it. 


And did it relate to the film in that it was unrequited love? 
Wasn't Abélard castrated? 


They had an affair, and her uncle, who was her guardian, hired 
some men to castrate Abélard. This sent Abélard into a terrible 
despair because a eunuch is considered unclean in the Bible. He 
spent the rest of his life trying to atone, he became a very religious, 
cloistered monk. Héloise was in love with him, and he wanted 
her to go to a nunnery, so she did. She wrote him letters saying, 
I'm doing this for you, I love you. Erotic letters. You read this 


stuff and you realize that it’s written in the 12th century, and 
she’s so articulate and sexual and strong. He would write her letters 
back that said, this is bad, all I felt for you was lust and you need 
to embrace God. Finally, she stopped writing those letters and 
they just wrote religious letters back and forth. It’s a tragic story, 
and she’s such an amazing person. I fell absolutely in love with 
her. And I thought Craig would, too. 


You did an adaptation of Chuck Barris’s memoir, where he 
claims to have been in the C.1.A. while he was the host of The 
Gong Show. Did it interest you because it’s someone pretending 
lo be something they're not? 


That, and also the idea of taking a real person and putting him in a 
possibly fictitious situation. What interested me is that I didn’t know 
if his story was true or not. He presents it as if it’s true, but | wanted 
to keep that question there without ever answering it. If it isn’t true, 
why this fantasy? If someone is writing an autobiography and he 
decides that his own life is not that interesting, and he wants to 
make it more interesting, to say that he is an assassin for the CIA is 
a very specific choice and to me is a very pre-adolescent fantasy. | 
can’t imagine thinking that. He claims he used his title as a Dating 
Game producer as a cover. He would chaperone couples on trips to 
Europe and excuse himself for part of it to go kill people. 


Any evidence of dates coinciding with murders in those places? 


The people he says he murdered are not people I can find a 
historical record of. 


So its a bio-pic where the whole biography may be untrue. 
Yeah, or part of it is true. Part of it is documented. What he did 


“Early on, we went through the 
script line by line. It was 
tedious, but so important.” 


for a living, the shows he created, that’s all true. The rest is 
made up, or possibly it’s made up. The movie is someone looking 
back on his life and feeling so bad about it that he has to make 
it more interesting, and then choosing this specific thing. 


You also adapted a script from a book, and found that the 
impossibility of adaptation was more interesting than the book? 
I was hired to adapt a book called 7he Orchid Thief, about 
orchids and orchid poaching, by a New Yorker writer named 
Susan Orlean. | ended up writing about the process of trying to 
adapt it. The script is a document of the process of writing it 
from beginning to end, in which I put myself and my brother in, 
by name, as the main characters. I called it “Adaptation” because 
there’s a parallel between what | did and the book, which is about 
the natural history of these flowers. 


How the orchid has been manipulated? 
Continued on page 189 
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The screen is BLACK. TRAFFIC HUMS on the SOUND- 
TRACK. MUSIC KICKS IN. 


FADE IN: 
The CREDIT SEQUENCE starts. 


EXT. AVALON STREET — WATTS, CALIFORNIA - NIGHT 
An Olds creeps slowly along the street. BADASSES loiter. 
Pass before the headlights. A fight is in progress out 
front of a topless bar. Punches are thrown. STRAGGLERS 
laugh at the mayhem. 


EXT. SIDE STREET —- NIGHT 
This street is DEAD SILENT. The sidewalk is empty. A 
junkyard dog trots by on his nightly rounds. The Olds 
pulls into a spot at the curb. Tires CRACKLE over broken 
glass. The car engine DIES. 


INT. OLDS - NIGHT 

The driver taps a Camel cigarette. Raises it to his lips. 
Lights it with his Zippo. The flame reveals the face of 
JACK WALSH. Strong. Haggard. A killer stare. Pressure- 
cooker of a man. Always about to explode. The flame 
dances. Blue smoke swirls. The flame fades. 


Walsh smokes his cigarette and stares at a four-story 
slum across the street. He glances at his watch. It’s an old 
and battered Timex. It's been with Walsh for many years. 


He checks his .45. It’s loaded. Slips it back into his 
shoulder holster. Opens the door. Gets out. 


EXT. SIDE STREET - NIGHT 
Walsh raises his collar against the Santa Ana wind and 
trots toward the slum. 


INT. HALLWAY OF SLUM - NIGHT 
Wa!sh enters. Eyes darting. Quietly moves up the first 
flight of stairs. The joint is SILENT. 


INT. SECOND FLOOR - NIGHT 

Walsh turns the corner and moves up the stairs of the 
second floor. Catches a liquor bottle with his foot. 
BOUNCE. CLANK. CRASH. Walsh grimaces. A dog 
BARKS from a first-floor apartment. Cursing, Walsh 
moves for the third floor. 


INT. THIRD FLOOR — NIGHT 

Walsh hits the top step. Squints. Finds apartment 3C. 
Approaches. Stops. Puts his ear to the door. Removes a 
lock pick. Crouches. Slips it in. Jiggles it quietly. Drops 
it. Walsh bends over to retrieve the lock pick, when 
SUDDENLY: 


BLAMMM!!! A shotgun UNLOADS from the other side 
of the door. Wood chunks fly. A gaping hole appears in 


the door right where Walsh's head was a moment 
before. Walsh bounces on his ass. Curses. Gets up. Pulls 
out his .45. Doesn't need to open the door to see into 
the apartment. Twenty-two-year-old MONROE BOUCHET 
climbs out of his window into the night. Clanging down 
the fire escape. Walsh runs down the stairs. 


INT. BOUCHET’S APARTMENT — NIGHT 

Walsh runs through the apartment to the window. Looks 
out. Sees Bouchet making his way up the fire escape. He 
goes out after him. 


EXT. ROOFTOP - NIGHT 

Bouchet makes his way up to the roof and starts running. 
The lights of downtown L.A. sparkle in the distance. 
Walsh hoists himself up to the roof, pursuing the fleeing 
Bouchet. Bouchet leaps from his building over to the 
next. Walsh, hot on his trail, does the same thing. 
Bouchet vaults over another alley to a third building. 
Ditto Walsh. Amazed that Walsh is still on his tail, 
Bouchet makes his most daring jump yet. He lands with 
a tumble, scoops up his shotgun and keeps moving. With- 
out missing a beat, Walsh makes the leap and MISSES! He 
grabs at the ledge with his armpits. He slides slowly, 
grabbing for dear life as the old ledge cracks. It’s a four- 
story drop. Some debris falls away. Walsh manages to 
pull himself back onto the roof. Winded, he spots 
Bouchet going down a fire escape at the far end of the 
building. Walsh is up and after him. 


EXT. BOUCHET’S BUILDING - NIGHT 

As Walsh appears at the rooftop, Bouchet opens FIRE. 
Walsh ducks. Bouchet continues down the metal stair- 
case. Walsh clangs down after him. Bouchet hits the 
ground and runs into an alley. Walsh drops to the con- 
crete in pursuit. As he turns into the alley, Bouchet 
fires again. Garbage cans EXPLODE. HEADLIGHTS of a 
car turn into the far end of the alley, aiming at Bouchet. 
Bouchet tries to avoid the car. Can't. He gets side- 
swiped. Growls with pain when he lands. The car SKIDS 
to a stop. From it emerges MARVIN DORFLER. If Walsh 
is the “Avis” of bounty hunters, Dorfler is the “Rent-a- 
Wreck.” He makes up for his deficiencies with force. 
He's loaded with dim, impulsive behavior. Walsh 
approaches. He and Dorfler lock eyes. They know each 
other well. Too well. 


WALSH What the hell are you doin’, Dorfler? 
DOREFLER Hle’s mine, Jack. Get lost. 


WALSH Fuck you, he’s yours. He’s mine. Moscone assigned 
this guy to me. 


Dorfler places his foot on Bouchet’s chest. Bouchet still 
MOANS. 


DOREFLER Well, vo straighten it out with Moscone. I'll col- 
lect the money. 


WALSH /C/oser) Goddamn you, Dorfler. | nearly got killed 
tryin’ to get him! 

Dorfler WHIPS out a .45. Points it at Walsh. 

DOREFLER Back off, Walsh. | said I'm takin’ him. 

Walsh stops. Smiles. Ear to ear. 

WALSH Marvin. Why are we fightin’? You and me are 
friends. 

DORELER This clown’s worth fifteen hundred, Jack. It’s 


nothin’ personal. Now get lost. 

WALSH Alright, alright. 

Suddenly Walsh points over Dorfler’s shoulder. 
WALSH Marvin! Watch out! 

Walsh decks Marvin. 


BOUCHET (S/i// dazed) What the fuck’s goin’ on? You 
guys ain't cops. 


WALSH No, we're musicians. Get in the car 


Walsh gets inside Marvin s car and takes off with Bouchet. 


CUT TO: 

EXT. L.A. COUNTY JAIL PARKING LOT - NIGHT 

Walsh drives down the street, slowing Dorfler’s car outside 
of the L.A. County Jail parking lot. He pulls in. Partway. 


INT. DORFLER’S CAR - NIGHT 
Bouchet looks at Walsh. 


WALSH (pen your door 


Bouchet, confused, opens the car door. Walsh does the 
same with his car door. Then he BACKS UP quickly. 


EXT. L.A. COUNTY JAIL PARKING LOT - NIGHT 

Both doors are RIPPED off the car by the two pillars at 
the entrance. Then Walsh swings Dorfler’s car into the 
parking lot through the exit. The tires EXPLODE as Walsh 
proceeds the wrong way over the metal teeth that block 
incoming traffic. Walsh keeps moving and SLAMS into a 
brick wall, CRUNCHING the front end. Then Walsh puts 
it in reverse and ROARS into the parking spot he targets, 
CRUNCHING the rear end of the car against another 
brick wall. 


INT. DORFLER’S CAR - NIGHT 
Walsh looks at Bouchet. 


WALSH \We vet out here. 


INT. COUNTY JAIL - NIGHT 

A few PRISONERS mill about with their lawyers. A JANI- 
TOR mops the floor. Handcuffed to Walsh, Bouchet 
almost starts to cry. 


BOUCHET All | did was come home and he was sleepin’ 
with my old lady. And I shot him. Then | heard on the TV that 
the dude was “lucid.” I didn’t do that to him. I swear. 


Walsh looks at Bouchet. Feels sorry for him. 


WALSH “Lucid” means he was coherent. Makin’ sense 
when he talked. 


BOUCHET Shit. He wasn’t “lucid” before I shot him. 
Behind the window, a cop named GOOCH. 

WALSH Hey, Gooch, I've got a delivery. (Sliding papers) 
Monroe Bouchet. 

GOOCH (Give you any trouble? 

WALSH Nah, he was real cooperative. A regular charm. 
Bouchet thanks Walsh with bis eves as a GUARD lakes him 
away. Gooch hands Walsh a booking slip. 

WALSH Tike care of yourself, Monroe. 


BOUCHET Jou too. 


EXT. VIGNES STREET - DAWN 

Walsh leaves the L.A. County Jail. The street glows with 
early blue of dawn. Across the way, there's a carnival of 
bail bond offices. All with lights. Inviting signs. Walsh 
heads for the sideshow. 


INT. JOE MOSCONE’S BAIL BOND OFFICE - DAWN 
Second floor. Huge glass doors. Three desks. Fourteen 
tons of paper. A thirty-year-old weasel of an assistant, 
JERRY GEISLER, reads a newspaper. He sucks toothpicks 
for a living. Walsh enters. 


WALSH Is Moscone in? I just dropped off Bouchet. 


JERRY You finally caught somebody, Jack? 
WALSH Jerry, is he in? 


Jerry flips through the Los Angeles Times. 


JERRY It says here that eleven percent of people, in the 
course of dreaming, are aware of that fact while they're in the 
dream state. 


Walsh has no patience for Jerry. 
WALSH Whiere is he, Jerry? 
JERRY That ever happen to you, Jack? 


JOE MOSCONE exits his cubicle. Hes a man on edge at all 
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times. Juggling cash and clients and a thousand lies at 
once. He is slipping into a cheap sports jacket. 


MOSCONE Hey, Jerry, this ain't a library. 

Walsh hands Moscone the booking slip. He glances at it. 
MOSCONE Bouchet was twelve hundred, right? 

WALSH No, fifteen. 

MOSCONE 0h, yeah, right. | was just going over to 


Denny's to catch the “grand slam breakfast.” They start serv- 
ing at six-thirty. 

WALSH Do you have my fifteen hundred? 

MOSCONE 0)f course. Did you think I was gonna stiff you? 
WALSH You? Never. 


MOSCONE Jack, you really are the best at what you do. 
Let me buy you some breakfast. 


WALSH | don’t eat breakfast. 
MOSCONE Then have an early lunch. Hey, Jerry. Watch 


the phones. 


EXT. DOWNTOWN STREET - EARLY MORNING 
Walsh and Moscone move down the street, heading for 
Denny's. 


WALSH You'll never guess who | ran into while I was taking 
in Mr. Bouchet. 

MOSCONE Who's that? 

WALSH Marvin Dorfler. 

MOSCONE No. Funny how that guy keeps poppin’ up. 
WALSH I iysierical. 


MOSCONE Jack, I'm not gonna bullshit you. | got a little 
problem right now. 

WALSH Hey, can we stop and buy a copy of Playboy, 
because when I'm being jerked off, I like to look at something, 


MOSCONE Whiat are you talkin’ about? 


WALSH | ve been through this. You're about to tell me you 
don’t have my fifteen hundred. 


MOSCONE Jack, I've got something better than fifteen 
hundred. 


INT. DENNY'S RESTAURANT - MORNING 

A typical Denny's interior. Walsh and Moscone sit at a 
table. Walsh sips coffee and watches Moscone wolf 
down his “grand slam breakfast.” 


MOSCONE 10 you know who Jonathan Mardukas is? 


WALSH The Duke? Yeah, | know who he is. 
MOSCONE What do you know? 
Walsh taps a Camel. Lights it. 


WALSH He's that accountant that embezzled a couple mil- 
lion from some Vegas wise guy and gave it to charity. 


MOSCONE That's pretty good, only it wasn’t a “couple of 
million,” it was fifteen million and it wasn't just “some Vegas 
wise guy,” it Was Jimmy Serrano. 


WALSH Yeah, | can read a newspaper. 


MOSCONE Well, | don’t want to bring up the past, but 
isn't Serrano the guy that ran you out of Chicago when he 
was running things there years back? 


Walsh tenses up. 

WALSH He didn’t run me out. 

MOSCONE Sure. You left being a cop to do this shit. 
WALSH Whiat’s the point? 


MOSCONE The point, Jack, is twenty-five thousand bucks. 
| bailed the accountant out. Only, | didn’t know who he was at 
the time. If 1 knew, I never would of put up the bond. | mean it 
would only be a matter of time before Serrano vanished him 
from the planet and I’m out my four hundred and fifty grand. 


WALSH You're out four hundred and fifty grand on this guy? 
MOSCONE \No. 
WALSH \\o’ 


MOSCONE No. Because I've got you. And you're gonna go 
find him and bring him back. 


WALSH Right. How do you even know he’s still alive? 


MOSCONE Because he sends Jimmy Serrano postcards 
from everywhere, telling him what a great time he’s having 
with his money. 


Walsh cant help but smile. 
WALSH How much time you have left? 


MOSCONE (Sick again) Friday midnight | default and 
have to eat the four-fifty. 


WALSH That's five days. Forget it. You go find him. 


MOSCONE Jick, hear me out. I'll give you fifty thousand. 
I'm in jam city. 


WALSH I've got to chase you down just to collect fifteen 
hundred. No dice. 


MOSCONE Jick... 
WALSH Jack, nothin’. What else have you got? 


MOSCONE If you don’t get this guy, | might be out of 
business. | can’t absorb this kind of loss. 


WALSH ||! do it for a hundred grand. 

MOSCONE A hundred grand! Are you out of your mind? 
Jack, this is an easy gig. It's a midnight run, for Christ sakes. 
Walsh gets up. 

MOSCONE (non Jack, sit down. 


WALSH If you want me for a job this big, you pay me what's 
right. Maybe you haven't noticed but I'm tired of getting shot at. 


MOSCONE This guy's an accountant! He’s not going to 
shoot you. Just put a bag over his head, hit him with a rubber 
hose and stick him on an airplane. 


WALSH |'|! do it for a hundred grand and then I'm out of 
this business forever. And I want a contract. I want it in writing. 
A hundred grand, and I'll have the Duke here by Friday night. 


Walsh sees that Moscone ts about to give in. 

WALSH Now, do you think | could have my fifteen hundred? 
Moscone starts reaching for his pocket. 

INT. RAMPART DIVISION HEADQUARTERS - DAY 
Walsh moves through the homicide division with DETEC- 


TIVE DAVE HAMMOND. Other DETECTIVES sit at their 
desks. Phones RING. The joint is JUMPING as usual. 


HAMMOND | was just saying to myself that this has been 
the worst day in memory. All I need is Jack Walsh to appear, 
and look what blows in. 


WALSH Dave, look, | need a favor. 
HAMMOND What do you need? A case of Jack Daniels? 


WALSH The booking slip for a guy named Jonathan 
Mardukas. 


HAMMOND ||! vet you a copy. 

WALSH No, Dave. | need to see the original. 
HAMMOND Copies were good enough for the FBL 
WALSH They're looking for him, too? 

HAMMOND "he guy's wanted in seven states. 

INT. FILE DEPARTMENT - DAY 

A dark cavern filled with file cabinets. Hammond pulls 
the police booking slip and hands it to Walsh. Walsh 
glances at the front. He crosses his fingers, takes a 


hopeful breath and turns it over. Scribbled on the back is 
a telephone number with a 212 area code. Walsh smiles. 


HAMMOND What did you find? 


WALSH The number Mardukas called after he was arrested. 
Walsh starts to copy it down. 

WALSH ‘lwo-one-two. Looks like I'm going to New York. 
EXT. BEVERLY BOULEVARD - DAY 

Walsh exits Rampart Division Police Station. A very large 
black man - with steel-rimmed sunglasses, dressed in a 
sharply pressed navy-blue suit - stands alongside a car. 
His name is ALONZO MOSELY. As Walsh walks down the 
street, Mosely blocks his way. They lock eyes. 

WALSH Excuse me. 

MOSELY Are you Jack Walsh? 

Walsh senses trouble. 

WALSH Do | know you? 


Mosely starts to reach for bis identification. Before he can 
get it out, Walsh starts to walk. Mosely moves to block him. 


WALSH Hey, get the fuck outta my way. 


Walsh shoves Mosely back. A SCUFFLE ensues. SUDDENLY 
from out of nowhere, three men in suits appear. They sur- 


round Walsh. Shove him through the crowds and into a 
green Plymouth. 


INT. PLYMOUTH - DAY 

One of the men slides in behind the wheel. Mosely gets 
in the front. Walsh is wedged in the backseat between 
two men. Each of them wears sunglasses. Walsh sits in 
the silence as the four men stare him down through their 
dark green lenses. 


MOSELY Inspector Mosely, Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


WALSH Did you know there's a ten-dollar fine for jaywalk- 
ing in Los Angeles? 


No response. The other men are AGENTS PERRY, TUTTLE 
and PLUMIDES. 


MOSELY Are you working on anything having to do with 
Jonathan Mardukas? 


WALSH Whio's that? 

MOSELY The Duke. 

WALSH \Never heard of him. 

MOSELY | think you have heard of him. 


Walsh slowly reaches into his breast pocket and puts on his 
own sunglasses. He smiles back at the group and then 
Mosely, Now everyones wearing sunglasses. 


MOSELY Let me tell you something, asshole. I've been 
working six years trying to bring down Jimmy Serrano and 
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Mardukas is my shot. I want to take him into Federal Court. 


Without missing a beat, Mosely reaches over and whips off 


Walsh's sunglasses. 
MOSELY So | don’t want to see some third-rate rent-a-thug 


who couldn't cut it as a cop in Chicago bring him into L.A. 
for some bullshit local charge. Do | make myself understood? 


WALSH Let me ask you somethin’. Those sunglasses. Are 
those government-issued or do all you guys go to the same 
store to get them? 


MOSELY You can go now. 
Plumides opens the door. 
WALSH Have a nice day. 


EXT. BEVERLY BOULEVARD - DAY 
Walsh gets out. Plumides shuts the door. The car 
STARTS up. 


WALSH Do you think I could have my sunglasses back? 


As the car begins to ROAR off, Mosely tosses Walsh's sun- 
glasses out. Walsh catches them. He watches the car 
disappear. Then be turns. Squints. Spots a wallet on the 
sidewalk. Picks it up and opens it. It's Mosely’s FBI 
identification. Walsh smiles. 


INT. 747 — NIGHT 

Walsh hums a tune while he inserts his photo over Mose- 
ly's FBI identification. A CHILD sits next to him watching. 
Walsh smiles at the kid and then flashes his badge. 


WALSH Mosely, FBI. 
The kid looks scared. 


WALSH Just kidding. 


EXT. RUNWAY J.F.K. AIRPORT, NEW YORK - MORNING 
The 747 THUNDERS down in the rain. 


INT. J.£.K. AIRPORT TERMINAL - MORNING 

Long faces march off the red-eye. Walsh moves with 
purpose over to a pay phone. Looks through his black 
book. Dials. 


WALSH (/7:/0 phone) Harold Longman, please. (A beat) 
Harry. Jack Walsh. Did ya get me that address check on that 
phone number? (Starts scribbling) I've got it. Thanks, Harry. 
Say hello to Julie for me. 


Walsh hangs up. 


INT. AIRPORT CAR RENTAL OFFICE - MORNING 
Walsh completes filling out a rental form and hands it 


over to an EMPLOYEE. 


TONY DARUVO. Large. Somewhere between muscular 
and overweight approaches with JOEY RIBUFFO. Tall and 
thin, a New York Post under his arm. 

TONY You Jack Walsh? 

WALSH Who wants to know? 

JOEY That's a yes. 


Joey’s got a staring problem. He can't take his eyes off of 


Walsh ’s coat. 

TONY We'd really like to have a word with you. 
WALSH What about? 

JOEY It involves big cash and lots of prizes. 
Walsh lights a Camel. Joey stares at that, too. 


TONY 1’! make it short and sweet. The people | work for 
are very interested in your visit here. 


WALSH 0h yeah? Who are the people you work for? 
TONY An old friend of yours from the Chicago days. 
Walsh turns, locks eyes with Joey stare. 

WALSH How are ya’ 


TONY You're here for the Duke. You think he’s in New York. 
We think you're right. 


JOEY Where'd you get that coat? Is that a London Fog? 
WALSH What the hell are you talkin’ about? 


TONY Never mind him. (Beat) The way | hear it, you didn’t 
cooperate with my boss a few years back. 


Walsh takes a thoughtful drag on his Camel. Thinks. Joey s 
attention shifts to Walshs cigarette. 


JOEY You smoke Camels? (A beat, smiling) | smoke Kools. 


The importance of this statement is known only to Joey. A 
poker-faced Walsh looks at him uncomprebendingly. 


TONY My boss would pay you a hell of a lot more for the 
Duke than that putz bail bondsman in L.A. 


WALSH How much more? 

TONY How about a one with six zeros? 

Walsh feels the heat of Joey’s stare. Walsh turns. 
WALSH Are you gonna propose? 

JOEY Propose? 

WALSH ‘Cause if you ain't, quit fuckin’ starin’ at me. 
TONY Yeah, Joey. Back off, for Christ sakes. 


Joey steps back. The Employee reappears with the contract 
and keys. 


EMPLOYEE Here are your keys, sir. Just exit through the 
glass doors. The parking lot is to your left. 


Walsh takes the keys. Tony has scribbled down his number 
on the back of a card. He puts it in Walshs pocket. 


TONY Ask for Tony Daruvo. That's me. They'll put you 
through to wherever | am. (Bead) Be good to yourself, this time. 


Walsh heads out through the glass doors. 


EXT. QUEENS STREET - DAY 
Walsh cruises along in his rented Pontiac approaching 
the bridge leading into Manhattan. 


INT. WALSH'S CAR - DAY 

As he drives, he suddenly notices that he’s being tailed 
by Tony and Joey in a Lincoln. After a few moments of 
thinking, he GUNS the car hard. 


EXT. QUEENS STREET - DAY 
Walsh gets the jump on Tony and Joey. They TEAR off in 
pursuit. 


INT. LINCOLN - DAY 
As Tony and Joey try to keep up with him. Several trucks 
impair their view. Walsh disappears around a corner. 


JOEY | think he’s onto us. 
TONY Figured that out, did ya? 


EXT. QUEENS PONTIAC DEALERSHIP - DAY 

Tony and Joey cruise by the dozens of parked Pontiacs. 
When they are out of sight, one of them starts up and 
moves off in the opposite direction with Walsh behind 
the wheel. 


INT. WALSH'S CAR - DAY 
Walsh grins as he watches the Lincoln disappear in his 
rearview mirror. 


EXT. UPPER WEST SIDE STREET - DAY 

The CAMERA FOLLOWS a wire from a telephone junction 
box, mounted on the side of a brownstone. It leads into 
the passenger window of Walsh's car where it is attached 
to a small cassette recorder. A taxi rounds the corner and 
pulls up to the brownstone that Walsh is staking. 


INT. WALSH'S CAR - DAY 

Walsh licks his fingers. Finishing off his lunch of jelly 
donuts, he eyeballs the older couple that exits the cab. 
They enter the brownstone. Walsh hits the “record” but- 
ton on the recorder and gets out of his car. 


EXT. UPPER WEST SIDE STREET - DAY 

He trots up to a phone booth on the corner and dials. 
WALSH (/):/0 phone) Mrs. Nelson? 

MRS. NELSON (1°). ) Yes’ 

WALSH Alonzo Mosely, FBI. How are you this afternoon? 
No response. 


WALSH Let me get right to the point, if | may, Mrs. Nelson. 
An agent in our Los Angeles office discovered a detail that 
somehow was overlooked until now. It seems that when 


Jonathan Mardukas was arrested, you were the first person he 


called. Isn't that correct, Mrs. Nelson? 
Still no response. 

WALSH Are you there, Mrs. Nelson? 
MRS. NELSON (1:0.) (\/eckl’) Yes. 


WALSH Needless to say, this is a matter of great concern to 
us. If it wouldn't be too much trouble, | would like you to 
come down to 26 Federal Plaza tomorrow at nine o'clock and 
ask for Agent Mosely. Do you think you could do that, please? 


MRS. NELSON (1:0) | suppose so. 


WALSH Thank you for your cooperation. Good afternoon, 
Mrs. Nelson. 


He hangs up and runs back to his car. 


INT. WALSH'S CAR - DAY 

As he gets in, he hears TOUCH-TONE BEEPS through 
the cassette recorder’s speaker. Mrs. Nelson is making a 
call. Walsh has tapped the line. 


MRS. NELSON (1/0.) Dana? Helen. The FBI just called. 
They want to speak to me about Jonathan. 


Walsh LISTENS. Then he HEARS a male voice. It's THE 
DUKE himself. 

Walsh hangs on every word. 

THE DUKE /1:0.) Helen? What's going on? 

MRS. NELSON /1/0.) Jonathan, the FBI just called. They 


know we spoke the night you were arrested. 


THE DUKE /1/0.) Hang up the phone, Helen. Right now! 


CLICK. DIAL TONE. Walsh hits the rewind on the cas- 
sette recorder. Replays the touch-tone beeps. Smiling, 
he GUNS the car away. 


EXT. BROOKLYN HEIGHTS STREET - NIGHT 
Manhattan looms across the East River. As Walsh's car 
glides down the street, he notices a woman placing a 
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suitcase in the trunk of a car. She heads back into her 
house, leaving the door ajar. Walsh checks the address 
of the house. Stops. Gets out. Sneaks toward the front 


porch. 


EXT. MARDUKAS HOME - NIGHT 
Walsh stops at the front door. Removes his .45. Listens. 
He pushes his way inside quietly. 


INT. MARDUKAS HOME - NIGHT 

Downstairs is dark. Walsh creeps across the living room. 
HEARS MOVEMENT going on upstairs. Walsh inches for 
the stairs, moving up them SILENTLY. Walsh is not alone. 
A pair of eyes watch him. A shadow moves across the 
wall. A huge German shepherd follows him across the 
living room floor. 


INT. STAIRCASE — NIGHT 

Walsh craftily moves up the steps with his back to the 
wall. Walsh may be stalking the Duke, but the huge 
shepherd is stalking Walsh as well. Walsh disappears 
around the corner to the upstairs hall. The shepherd fol- 
lows its prey. 


INT. UPSTAIRS HALL - NIGHT 

.45 at the ready, Walsh approaches the bedroom. Walsh 
is beginning to sweat. About to make his move. He turns. 
Locks eyes with the shepherd. Walsh's eyes bulge. The 
shepherd bares its teeth. Begins a low guttural GROWL. 
Walsh tries to stand his ground with an intimidating stare, 
but this is one contest that he won't win. He reaches for 
the doorknob behind him. Opens it. Bolts inside. The 
shepherd lunges against the closing door, barking wildly. 
JONATHAN MARDUKAS, the Duke, appears from the 
bedroom. DANA MARDUKAS, his wife, follows. The 
Duke appears almost bookish. Yet, there is an enigmatic 
quality about him. A man with many facets which are not 
apparent at first glance. 


THE DUKE Whiat is it, Heidi? 

Heidi throws herself at the bathroom door. 

DANA What is it, John? 

THE DUKE | don't know. 

He reaches for the bathroom door. Opens it. Heidi bolts 


inside. 


INT. BATHROOM - NIGHT 

It's instantaneous. The Duke and Dana enter. Heidi 
throws herself against the glass enclosed shower door. 
Walsh is on the other side. His FBI badge plastered 
against the glass door with one hand. The .45 pointed 
against the glass with the other. 


WALSH Alonzo Mosely, FBI! Get that fuckin’ dog outta 
here! 


The Duke hesitates. 

WALSH Don't move! I'll drop you right through the fuckin’ 
glass! 

THE DUKE (7) Dana) Do what he says. Get her out of here. 


Dana grabs the BARKING dog. Drags her out of the bath- 
room. Walsh steps out of the shower. The Duke has his 
hands up. 


WALSH You re the Duke? 

THE DUKE hats right. 

Walsh cuffs bim. 

EXT. MARDUKAS HOME - NIGHT 

Walsh leads the Duke to the Pontiac. Dana follows along- 
side, panicked. Heidi BARKS from inside the house. 
DANA Jolin. What do | do? 

THE DUKE [Don't do anything, sweetheart, I'll be alright. 
WALSH Yeah. He'll be fine. 

Walsh shoves the Duke into the car. 

WALSH \ice watchdog, 

THE DUKE For five hundred dollars she should have taken 


your head off. 
Walsh climbs behind the wheel, swings a mad U-turn and 


fears away. 


INT. WALSH'S CAR - NIGHT 

They speed through the night. 

THE DUKE Congratulations. 

WALSH For what? 

THE DUKE You just did what no one else could do. You 


found me. 


WALSH Jou got that right. 


EXT. LONG ISLAND EXPRESSWAY - NIGHT 
Walsh GUNS the car onto the expressway, heading for 
).F.K. Airport. 


INT. WALSH'S CAR - NIGHT 
The Duke looks behind him. Manhattan is in the dis- 
tance. He turns. Airport signs are up ahead. 


THE DUKE You re taking me to the airport, aren't you? 


No answer. The Duke looks around the car with appre- 
hension. 


THE DUKE You don't seem like an FBI agent to me. 


WALSH Well, you don’t seem much like a “Duke” to me 
either. 


THE DUKE If you're an FBI agent, why don’t you just take 
me to the FBI office? 

WALSH If you don’t be quiet, this is gonna be the worst trip 
of your fuckin’ life. 

THE DUKE You work for Jimmy Serrano, don’t you? 


WALSH No, | don’t work for that piece of shit. Your bail 
bondsman hired me to bring you back to L.A. 


THE DUKE | ve got money, you know. 

WALSH ! in) sure you do. 

THE DUKE |'!! vive you whatever you want. 

WALSH Start by shuttin’ up. 

Walsh slows the car as he takes an exit ramp. The Duke 
sizes up his situation. As Walsh turns the car to blend into 


the traffic of a busy street, the Duke opens the door and 
fries to Jump. Walsh grimaces and reaches for him. 


EXT. LONG ISLAND STREET - NIGHT 

As Walsh tries to pull the Duke back inside, he almost 
loses control of the car. Nearby cars screech away to 
avoid him. Horns BLARE. Swerving hard, he just misses 
an eighteen-wheeler. 


INT. WALSH'S CAR - NIGHT 

Walsh yanks the Duke back inside, slams the door and 
forces him to the floor. Cocks his .45 and levels it in the 
Duke's face. 


WALSH I1 is truly in your best interest for you to just 
fuckin’ relax. 

THE DUKE | 'm relaxed. I'm totally relaxed. 

EXT. AMERICAN AIRLINES TERMINAL - NIGHT 


Walsh pulls up and SLAMS the brakes. They both get 
out. Walsh puts his .45 into his bag. 


WALSH | can't keep you cuffed on a commercial flight and 
| gotta check my gun in with the luggage. But, fuck with me 
once, and I'll break your neck. 


THE DUKE | can't fly. 

WALSH What’ 

THE DUKE You heard me. | can't fly. 

WALSH You're gonna have to do better than that. 


THE DUKE | don't have to do better than that because oe 

that’s the truth. I can’t fly. I suffer from aviophobia. {9-26 
of original 

WALSH What does that mean? a 


THE DUKE [t means | can't fly. | also suffer from acropho- 
bia and claustrophobia. 


Walsh lakes him firmly by the arm. 
WALSH When we get to L.A. you can tell the prison psychiatrist 


all about it. You fuck with me you'll suffer from fist-O-phobia. 


INT. AMERICAN AIRLINES TERMINAL - NIGHT 

A row of pay phones. Walsh is on the phone. The Duke 
is cuffed to him. Walsh jabs a bunch of numbers. 
WALSH (/7:/0 phone) Jerry, give me Moscone. 

JERRY (1.0.) Hold on. 

INTERCUT WALSH AND MOSCONE 

Moscone picks up the phone. Jerry quietly listens in on 
the extension. 

MOSCONE Jick... 

WALSH | vot him. 

MOSCONE (ot who? 

WALSH The Duke. He's standing right here. 
MOSCONE Jou got him? Already? 

WALSH You wanna say hello? 

Walsh yanks the Duke to the phone. Forces it to his face. 
WALSH Say hello to your bail bondsman, Eddie Moscone. 
THE DUKE (//a//)) Hello. 

Walsh yanks the phone back. 

WALSH There you go. Jonathan Mardukas in the flesh. 
MOSCONE Where are you now? 

EXT. VIGNES STREET - NIGHT 


DEAD QUIET. The street is empty except for a van 
parked up the street from Moscone’s. 


WALSH /1:0.) | found him in New York. We're at J.EK. 


INT. VAN - NIGHT 

TWO FEDERAL AGENTS have tapped into Moscone’s 
phone lines. Both wear headphones. The van is filled 
with cables. Meters. Phone-tapping equipment. 


WALSH /(1/0.) We're comin’ in on Flight 97. American Air- 
lines. We'll be there at eleven, your time. 115 
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Agent 1 scribbles down the information. 
INT. MOSCONE’S OFFICE - NIGHT 


MOSCONE | love you. Jack, goddamnit! I really do! 
WALSH See you soon. 

Moscone hangs up. Races out of bis cubicle. Something is 
afoot with Jerry. He hangs up slowly. 

MOSCONE Walsh picked up the Duke. 


JERRY No kidding. That's great, Eddie. Let's celebrate. Do 
you want some donuts? 


MOSCONE Yeah. Run down to Winchell’s and get a 
dozen. And get me a few of those apple fritters. 


JERRY You got it, Eddie. 


Jerry grabs his jacket and moves out the door: 


EXT. VIGNES STREET - NIGHT 
Jerry zips up his jacket. Moves quickly toward the pay 
phone at the corner. Passes right by the FBI van. 


ANGLE ON PHONE BOOTH 
Jerry grabs the receiver. Dials. 


JERRY (/1/0 phone) Hello. This is Jerry Geisler. Can you put 
me through to Tony Daruvo. 


INT. BROOKLYN STEAKHOUSE - NIGHT 

Joey eats his dinner in the background. Still chewing his 
steak, Tony approaches the phone. He picks up the 
receiver. 


TONY Jel. 
INTERCUT TONY AND JERRY 


JERRY Tony, this is Jerry Geisler. How are you? 
TONY (S/il/ chewing) \'m eating dinner. 


JERRY |'m sorry to bother you, but Walsh found the Duke 
and he’s bringing him in on American Airlines, Flight 97. 
They'll be at L.A.X. at eleven o'clock. Don’t forget me, huh? 


INT. STARLIGHT CASINO, LAS VEGAS - NIGHT 

PHIL, a pit boss, moves through the crowds and 
approaches the high-roller crap table. A man, who 
exudes importance, has his back to us. He's laughing 
with a group of VIP gamblers. Phil taps the man on the 
shoulder, who turns. It is JIMMY SERRANO. Two thousand 
dollar suit. You can take Jimmy out of the streets, but you 
can't take the streets out of Jimmy. 


PHIL \ir. Serrano? 
Serrano turns. Phil leans in. WHISPERS. 


PHIL Daruvo called. Your friends are going to be flying into 
L.A. at eleven o'clock. 


Serrano excuses himself from the group. 


INT. L.A. FBI OFFICE — NIGHT 

A long hallway. Mosely strides with determination. Steel- 
rimmed sunglasses hanging from his breast pocket. In 
his wake, Perry, Tuttle and Plumides struggle to keep up. 
Tuttle just has to ask. 


TUTTLE How did Walsh find him so fast? 
Plumides winces and gestures to Tuttle to keep quiet 


before further enraging Mosely. They all move for the door: 


INT. 747 - NIGHT 

Walsh and the Duke enter the first-class section. Walsh 
smiles, already spending his money. They are directed to 
their seats. Walsh eases back in his spacious seat. 
Stretching out, he takes full advantage of the legroom. 
The Duke, of course, sits next to him, looking nervous. 


WALSH First class is nice. | could make a habit out of this. 
America. What a country? Huh? 

The STEWARDESS approaches. 

STEWARDESS (jood evening, gentlemen. 

WALSH Good evening to you. 

She hands them menus. 

STEWARDESS Would you gentlemen like something to 


drink once we're in the air? 
WALSH We'd like your best champagne. 
She leaves. Walsh enthusiastically studies the menu. 


WALSH (70 the Duke) Vm gonna have the steak. How 
about you, John? 


THE DUKE | in not hungry 


WALSH Well, then, get the lobster so I can get a little surt- 
and-turf action goin’. 


Walsh happily straps himself in. The Duke is not doing 
well. Walsh straps the Duke in. 


EXT. 747 - NIGHT 
The jet pulls away from the jetway. 


INT. 747 - NIGHT 
The Duke is sweating. 


WALSH Enjoy the ride. 

THE DUKE |‘ not going to make it. 

The Duke grabs the STEWARDESS. Unstraps himself. 

THE DUKE | can't go through with this. 

STEWARDESS Sir, you'll have to sit down. We're taxiing. 
Ihe ENGINES increase. ROAR. People turn. Start watching 
the unfolding scene. 

THE DUKE | will not sit down! This is MY LIFE! 

Walsh gets up. Tries to calm the situation down. 

WALSH Stewardess, relax. This man’s my prisoner and I'm 
taking him back to Los Angeles. 

Ihe Duke regresses. Sounds more and more like a child. 
THE DUKE | in getting claustrophobic. | can’t take it. I've 
got this recurring nightmare, where I feel as if I'm losing 
control. And this feels the same way. 


WALSH You're right. You're not in control. I'm in control. 
Now sit down! 

THE DUKE (70 Sfewardess) How long is this flight? 
STEWARDESS We should be in Los Angeles in just over 
five hours. 


THE DUKE (Losing it) Should? Should be in Los Angeles? 
That means you're not sure! If you were sure, you'd say we'd 
be in Los Angeles in just over five hours. 


The Stewardess backs away from the situation and moves 
up the aisle. She enters the cockpit. 


WALSH (Grabbing the Duke) Alright. Enough. Now sit 
down! 


THE DUKE (Having a tantrum) \'m in a casket and 
they've buried me alive! I'm in a casket and they've buried 
me alive! I can’t get out! I can’t get out! I can’t breathe! 


The Duke breaks free. Turns. 
THE DUKE You can't do it. You can't make me fly. Pll go 


back to Los Angeles with you, but you can’t make me fly! 


EXT. 747 - NIGHT 
The ENGINES DIE. The plane stops. 


INT. 747 - NIGHT 
The CAPTAIN appears from the cockpit moving down 
the aisle. 


CAPTAIN Alright, evervone. Just calm down. 
WALSH (lashing badge) Monzo Mosely, FBI. 
CAPTAIN You can’t take a prisoner aboard an airplane if 


he doesn’t want to fly. You should know that. This spread 
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WALSH | do. I'm sorry. | thought he was bluffing. Let's for- of original 
get the whole thing. ' 
CAPTAIN | suggest you find some other mode of trans- 
portation. 
Walsh nods. Closes his eves. Hates what's coming next. 
INT. GRAND CENTRAL STATION — NIGHT 
The P. A. system echoes forth departure times. COM- 
MUTERS run for trains. Some BUMS hang out at a news- 
stand while others sleep on benches. Walsh strides 
through the crowd with the Duke in tow. He notices a 
slight smile on his face. 
WALSH What the fuck are you smiling at? 
THE DUKE | love to travel by train. 
WALSH What do you think this is, the class trip? 
THE DUKE Are you always this angry? 
WALSH I'm in a great mood right now. You wait until I've 
been cooped up on this thing for awhile. You'll be running 
for that jail cell. 
INT. UNDERGROUND TRAIN PLATFORM — NIGHT 
Packed with PASSENGERS and PORTERS. The Lake 
Shore Limited is on the platform. 
THE DUKE Are you still going to make your deadline, Jack? 
WALSH With fourteen hours to spare. 
Walsh shoves the Duke onto the train. 
INT. HALL OF SLEEPING CAR - NIGHT 
Walsh and the Duke follow MILES, the porter. Walsh 
blocks Miles’ view of the cuffs. 
MILES (With passenger list) You are? 
WALSH Jack Walsh. 
MILES (70 the Duke) And? 
WALSH (Guest. 
MILES This way, gentlemen. 
INT. SLEEPING COMPARTMENT - NIGHT 
Miles leads Walsh and the Duke to a small sleeping com- 
partment. Two bunk beds. Miles leaves. Walsh unlocks 
his side of the handcuffs and opens the bathroom door. 
THE DUKE You know, Jack, it really shows me that you're a 
quality human being for not forcing me to fly against my will. 117 
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Walsh cuffs the Duke to the handicap railing and SLAMS 
the bathroom door. 


INT. UNDERGROUND TRAIN PLATFORM - NIGHT 
The Lake Shore Limited lurches to a start. Picking up 
speed, it begins its journey west. 


INT. LOS ANGELES AMERICAN AIRLINES TERMINAL - 
NIGHT 

As the PASSENGERS start to deplane, several HITMEN, 
scattered about the terminal, scan each face looking for 
the Duke. As the crowd grows thinner, they exchange 
puzzled glances. As it becomes apparent Walsh and the 
Duke are not on this plane, Mosely and his men appear, 
as if out of nowhere. Perry flashes his 1.D. at the Flight 
Attendant as the Agents board. The Hitmen shoot 
glances back and forth, reading the situation clearly. 


INT. COCKPIT OF PLANE —- NIGHT 

Mosely and Perry stand in front of the Captain. 
MOSELY Inspector Mosely, FBI. 

CAPTAIN Mosely? Are all you guys named Mosely? 
MOSELY What are you talking about? 

CAPTAIN You're here to pick up a prisoner, right? 
MOSELY How'd you know that? 

CAPTAIN He was afraid to fly so he got off the plane. He 


left with an Agent Mosely. 
Once again, Tuttle needlessly expounds on the obvious. 


TUTTLE Sir, that must mean that Walsh has your 
identification. 


Mosely can barely contain himself: 


INT. SERRANO’S PENTHOUSE - NIGHT 

The Las Vegas skyline twinkles outside floor-to-ceiling 
windows. Serrano is on the phone speaking with 
restrained rage. 


SERRANO | thought you said he was going to be on that 
plane. 


INT. MIDTOWN BAR — NIGHT 
Tony is on the other end of the phone. Joey leans in, try- 


ing to hear what Serrano is saying. The closeness irri- 
tates Tony, who turns away. 


TONY That's the information we got. 


INTERCUT SERRANO AND TONY 


SERRANO Jou listen to me. | want this motherfucker's 
lights out. And you better get more personally involved and 
stop sending other people to do your job. 


TONY Jou got it. 


SERRANO [f you don’t, I'll stab you right through the 
heart with a fucking pencil. 


They hang up. Tony, relieved to be off of the phone, turns 
lo Joey. 


TONY What did | tell you? It’s going to be our ass. 


EXT. TRAIN - NIGHT 
The Lake Shore Limited thunders past, into the night. 


INT. SLEEPING COMPARTMENT —- NIGHT 

Walsh lies on the bed, writing on a pad. The Duke's voice 
can be heard from the bathroom. 

THE DUKE (0.8) Jack... 

Walsh ignores him. 

THE DUKE /0.8.) Jack... 

Walsh tries to shut him out. 

THE DUKE Jick... 

WALSH What the fuck do you want! 

THE DUKE /0.8.) | told you | was claustrophobic. (Beat) 


Jack, | know you're upset with me but it’s stuffy in here. 


Come on, Jack, what do you think I'm going to do? Jump off 
a train going ninety miles an hour? 


Walsh finally gets up and opens the bathroom door. Uncuffs 
the Duke. Leads him over to the second bed. Cuffs him to 
that. Walsh sits back on his bed and continues his writing. 


THE DUKE Thank you, Jack. (Beat) What are you doing? 
WALSH Arithmetic. 
THE DUKE Maybe | can help you. | am an accountant. 


WALSH Well, | was thinking. After | turn your ass in and 
collect my money, | want to open up a restaurant. 


THE DUKE How much is it, exactly, that you're getting 
for me? 


WALSH A hundred thousand. 


THE DUKE [oes that mean you'd let me go for a hundred 
thousand? 


WALSH | never took a payoff in my life. I'm not going to 
start now. 


Ihe Duke considers this for a second. 


THE DUKE A restaurant is a very tricky investment, Jack. 


More than half of them fail within the first year. As an 
accountant, | would have to advise you against it. 


Walsh studies the Duke for a moment. 


THE DUKE What kind of restaurant were you thinking 
about opening? 


WALSH 4 family restaurant. 


THE DUKE Why a family restaurant? Do you have a family, 
or did they break the law and you took them in, too? I'm 
sorry, Jack. That was uncalled for. 


INT. MOSCONE’S OFFICE - NIGHT 
A cigarette butt dangling from his lips, Moscone looks at 
his watch. He turns to Jerry. 


MOSCONE How the hell could he miss that plane? He 
called from the goddamn airport. (Puls out cigarette) Look 
at this. I'm smokin’ again. Get Dorfler on the phone. See if 
he’s still in Pittsburgh. 


Jerry reaches for the phone. 

INT. PITTSBURGH MOTEL - NIGHT 

A cheap room. Lit only by glow of the TV set. Eating junk 
food, Marvin Dorfler sits on the bed watching ROBIN 
LEACH wax euphoric about the French Riviera. Nearby, 
we can make out a thin, wired PITTSBURGH THUG, 
handcuffed to a radiator. 

PITTSBURGH THUG (Could | at least have a french fry? 
DOREFLER | told you, no. Shut up! 

The phone RINGS. Dorfler picks it up. 

INTERCUT DORFLER AND MOSCONE’S OFFICE 
JERRY Marvin. Hang on a second. (Calling out) Eddie, | 
got him. 


Moscone picks up the phone. 


MOSCONE Marvin. | got a job for you. Big money. I gave 
it to Walsh, but he’s fuckin’ it up. 


DOREFLER Well, | don’t know why you keep hirin’ that guy. 


MOSCONE | know, Marvin. You're right. You're the best. 
You always come through for me. So, here’s the job. 


DORELER | in listenin’. 

MOSCONE Jou ever hear of the Duke? 
DOREFLER \o. 

MOSCONE Jonathan Mardukas. The Duke. 
DOREFLER | never heard of him. 


MOSCONE That's okay, Marvin. It’s not important. What 


is important is that you've got to find him and get him back 32-38 
° ” ‘ , ' of origin 
here as soon as possible. Last | heard, Walsh had him in New script 


York. But | don’t know where the hell he is now. You pick him 
up, I'll pay you exactly what I’m payin’ Walsh. 


DOREFLER What's that? 
MOSCONE Twenty-five thousand. But you got to get him 
back by midnight, Friday. 


RESUME DORFLER 


DOREPLER Don't worry. I'll get him. 

Dorfler hangs up. 

DOREFLER (7) (hice) Hey, scumbag. 

PITTSBURGH THUG Jou talkin’ to me? 

DOREFLER No, the guy behind you. Today's your lucky day. 
PITTSBURGH THUG How's that’ 


Dorfler glances into his little black book. Filled with dark 
lidbits. He picks up the phone. Dials. 


DORELER (/71/0 phone) American Express? This is Jack 
Walsh. Excuse me. John Wesley Walsh. I lost my card. | 
wanna know the last place | used it. Here’s the card number. 


Dorfler reads off the credit card number. It checks out. 
DOREFLER he Amtrak office at Grand Central Station? 
Dorfler smiles. Hes gotten what he needs. 


DORELER Thank you very much. By the way. Maybe we 
better cancel that card. 


Dorfler hangs up and stands. Shoves all of his wrinkled 
belongings into a huge duffelbag. Grabs his .45 and 
heads for the door. 


PITTSBURGH THUG \\ here are you going? 

DOREFLER I'l! be back in a few minutes, jerk-off. Wait here. 
EXT. MOTEL - NIGHT 

Dorfler closes the door. Moves for his rent-a-car. Tosses 


the duffelbag inside. Climbs in. Starts the car. SPINS his 
wheels toward the Pittsburgh turnpike. 


INT. DINING CAR - NIGHT 
Walsh eats his fried chicken dinner. The Duke, hand- 
cuffed, struggles to lay out a row of vitamins. 


THE DUKE Jack, this is very difficult. 
WALSH (ke: vilamins) What are you, a drug addict? 
THE DUKE No, these are vitamins. 119 





WALSH You piss ninety percent of that out of your system. 


THE DUKE |'m not going to discuss nutrition with a man 
who eats deep-fried food and smokes cigarettes. And by the 
way, people who smoke should take extra vitamin C. If you'd 
like, | could outline a complete program for you. 


WALSH \ail it to me from “C” Block. 


THE DUKE | don’t think you're as mean as you pretend to 
be. Why do you smoke? You know it’s not good for you. 


WALSH | don't think about it. 
THE DUKE Well, that’s living in denial. 
WALSH | in aware of that. 


THE DUKE That sounds kind of foolish. Don’t you think, 
Jack? 


WALSH No. Stealing fifteen million dollars from Jimmy 
Serrano sounds foolish. 


THE DUKE | didn’t think I'd get caught. 
WALSH Thiat’s living in denial. 
THE DUKE | in) aware of that. 


WALSH 0h, so you're aware of your behavior but continue 
to do things that aren't good for you? Sounds sort of foolish, 
don’t you think, John? 


THE DUKE What | did helped a lot of people. 


WALSH So, you pissed off a mafioso killer just to be loved 
by a bunch of fucking strangers. That makes a lot of sense. 


THE DUKE Jack, do you have a family? 


WALSH | don’t like sharing the intimate details of my life 
with strangers. 


THE DUKE How far is it going to go? I'll probably be dead 
in a few days. 


WALSH How do you figure that? 


THE DUKE With what I know about Serrano and his busi- 
ness, | won't last twenty-four hours in jail. You know that. 


WALSH | have an ex-wife and daughter living in Chicago. 
THE DUKE 0h, are we going to stop off and see them? 
WALSH | haven't seen either of them in nine years. 


THE DUKE You haven't seen your wife and daughter in 
nine years? 


WALSH Whaat is there, an echo in here? 

THE DUKE Your job must have been tough on them. 
WALSH | was a cop then. 

THE DUKE You were a cop in Chicago? You must know all 


about Jimmy Serrano. This spread 
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WALSH Yeah, | even met him a couple of times. orignal 
THE DUKE Really? What's he like in person? 


WALSH You have a way of worming things out of people 
that I don’t like. 


Walsh shoves his food aside. Walsh gets up. Leaves two 
bucks for a tip. 


THE DUKE ‘wo dollars? Is that all you're going to leave? 
WALSH It's fifteen percent. 


THE DUKE It's thirteen percent. Look at the bill. I'm an 
accountant, | know about these things. 


Walsh turns. Fishes around in his jacket for his wallet again. 
Finds it. Turns. The Duke is gone. Walsh bolts for the exit. 


INT. PASSENGER CAR — NIGHT 

Walsh BURSTS into the car looking for the Duke. Spots 
him going through the door at the far end. Walsh runs 
down the aisle, shoving passengers aside as he chases 
after the Duke. 


INT. SECTION BETWEEN CARS - NIGHT 

The sliding door HISSES open. Walsh enters the com- 
partment. The Duke has already opened the door to the 
outside. The night RAGES by. The Duke wants to jump. 
Hesitates. Locks eyes with Walsh in a panic. Walsh stops. 


WALSH What are va gonna do? Jump out of a train goin’ 
ninety miles an hour? 


The Duke looks at Walsh. 


WALSH Go ahead. I'll get off at the next stop, scoop ya up 
and mail ya back to L.A. 


The Duke thinks it over. He can't do it. Walsh walks over. 
Shuts the door. Yanks the Duke back toward their compart- 
ment. 


EXT. CLEVELAND, OHIO TRAIN STATION - NIGHT 

The Lake Shore Limited ROARS to a lumbering stop. 
CONDUCTORS and PORTERS step off the train. PAS- 
SENGERS start to board and exit. We recognize one of 
them. It's Marvin Dorfler. Looking as if he ran all the way 
from Pittsburgh. 


INT. COACH PASSENGER CAR - NIGHT 

Dorfler boards. The car interior is dark. The CONDUCTOR 

punches Dorfler’s ticket. Dorfler moves down the aisle. 

Scanning the CROWDS. Some asleep. COUPLES cud- 

dled in seats. A SAILOR sleeping across two seats. 

Dorfler heads into the next car. The train begins moving. 121 
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INT. SLEEPER CAR - NIGHT 
The train ROCKS with speed. Dorfler moves through the 
sliding door. He approaches Miles, the porter. 


MILES Trying to find your room? 


DOREFLER Nah. I'm looking for Jack Walsh’s. He told me to 
meet him there. 


MILES Number four. Next car. 
DORELER Thanks. 


Dorfler moves down the hall to the next car: 


INT. HALL OF LAST SLEEPER CAR - NIGHT 

Dorfler moves silently down the hall. Finds room four. The 
coast is clear. Tries Walsh's door. It's locked. He slips in a 
lock pick. He opens the door silently. Removes his .45. 


INT. SLEEPING COMPARTMENT - NIGHT 

Dorfler peeks in. Walsh is faintly snoring. A train ROARS 
by in the opposite direction. Walsh stirs in his sleep. 
Dorfler slowly moves to the bathroom. Opens the door. 
Finds the Duke. Dorfler gags him with his hand and 
points his .45 at him. 


DOREFLER One word and you're dead. 


Suddenly, Walsh's fist SMASHES into the side of Dorfler’s 
head. 


INT. HALL OF SLEEPER - NIGHT 

Walsh and Dorfler BLAST into the hallway. Tumble to 
the floor. Walsh punches Dorfler. Dorfler’s .45 skids 
along the carpet. Miles appears in the hall. Walsh 
scoops up the .45 and points it at Dorfler. Flashes the 
FBI badge at Miles. 


WALSH Alonzo Mosely, FBI. (70 Dorfler) How'd you find 
out where | was? 
Walsh yanks Dorfler up. Dorfler rubs his bruised head. 


DORELER Fuck you, shitheel. | don’t have to answer you. 
You ruined my fuckin’ car. 


WALSH (7) Miles) Radio ahead. | want the local police at 
the next stop to place this man under arrest. 


Dorfler grins. Starts laughing. 
DOREFLER What the hell are you talking about? 


Walsh SLAMS Dorfler’s head into the wall. He sags. Collapses. 
Kisses the carpet. 


WALSH That's enough outta you. (70 Miles) Go ahead. Get 
on the horn. Call the cops. 


The Duke whispers to Walsh. 


THE DUKE Whio is this guy? 


WALSH Another bounty hunter. Count your blessings he’s 
not taking you in. 


INT. HALL OF FBI OFFICE — NIGHT 
Perry hurries down the hall heading for Mosely’s office. 
KNOCKS. Enters. 


INT. MOSELY’S OFFICE - NIGHT 

Walsh's belongings from the plane flight are scattered 
across his desk. Mosely looks out his window at the L.A. 
lights. He turns. 


MOSELY Good news or bad news? 


PERRY Mardukas and Walsh are on the Amtrak headed to 
Los Angeles. Apparently, another bounty hunter was arrested 
after he tried to take Mardukas away. 


MOSELY | want the jet ready in 20 minutes. 


EXT. SOUTH BEND, INDIANA TRAIN STATION — EARLY 
MORNING 

The Lake Shore Limited ROARS into the station. Armed 
policemen line the platform. Marked and unmarked 
police cars are parked nearby. Mosely, Perry, Tuttle and 
Plumides move across the platform as the train THUN- 
DERS to a stop. They board. 


INT. SLEEPER CAR - EARLY MORNING 
Mosely approaches Miles. Flashes his badge. Backed by 
the other Feds. 


MOSELY Where's Jack Walsh? 
MILES He got off. With the other fella. Two or three stops 
ago. (Leaning in) His real name's Mosely. 


MOSELY (/yraged) I'm Mosely! 


INT. FREMONT, OHIO BUS STATION — EARLY MORNING 
The Duke stands cuffed to Walsh, who jabs a number into 
a pay phone. A BUM works his way through the row of 
phones, checking the coin returns. He reaches across 
Walsh, checking his phone for change. Walsh EXPLODES. 


WALSH Get outta here! Can't you see I'm on the phone! 
Ihe Bum backs off. 

INT. MOSCONE’S OFFICE —- NIGHT 

Jerry is half-asleep. Watching an old movie on TV. 


Moscone is crashed out on a cot in his office. The phone 
rings. Moscone yells from his sleep. 


MOSCONE (et it! 


JERRY (/1:/0 phone) Eddie Moscone, bail bondsman. 
INTERCUT WALSH AND MOSCONE’S OFFICE 


WALSH Jerry, give me Moscone. 

The sound of Walsh’s voice snaps Jerry awake. This is the 
call hes been waiting for 

JERRY Jesus, Jack, where are you? 

Moscone has already heard. He grabs the phone at his desk. 
MOSCONE Jick. Where the fuck are you? 


INT. FBI VAN - NIGHT 
The two agents with headphones snap awake. 


WALSH (1'0.) How the hell did Dorfler end up on my ass? 
Did you put him on this, you son-of-a-bitch? 


MOSCONE /1:0.) How could I put him on you? I don’t 
even know where the hell you are! Jack, you still got the Duke 
or what? 


INTERCUT WALSH AND MOSCONE 
Jerry is on the other line. Listening to every word. 
WALSH Yeah, | got him. 


The Duke reaches into his pocket and hands the bum a 
few dollars. 


MOSCONE Where the hell are you? 
WALSH Somewhere between Cleveland and Toledo. We’ re 


about to get on a bus to L.A. 


INT. FBI VAN —- NIGHT 
The two agents lock eyes. One nods. They've gotten the 
information. 


MOSCONE A bus? What the hell are you doing, Jack? Are 
you out of your mind? 


The DISPATCHER announces the departure of their bus 
over the PA. 


WALSH | can’t get into it right now, Eddie. | just wanted to 
let you know we're on our way. The bus is leaving. I'll talk to 
vou later. 


Walsh hangs up. 


INT. MOSCONE’S OFFICE - NIGHT 
Moscone lights a cigarette. Jerry picks up his jacket. 


MOSCONE What the hell is this guy doin’? 
JERRY | don't know, Eddie. You want me to go get some 


donuts or something? 


MOSCONE What do | look like, a diabetic? And where the 
hell is that goddamn Dorfler? 


JERRY | don’t know, Eddie. | think I'm gonna step outside 
for some air. 


Jerry turns. Moves quickly out of the office. 


EXT. VIGNES STREET - NIGHT 
Jerry hits the street. Trots for the pay phone at the corner. 
Passes the FBI van. Grabs the phone. Starts dialing. 


INT. FBIVAN —- NIGHT 
Agent 1 watches Geisler through the rear window of 
the van. 


INT. FREMONT, OHIO BUS STATION - EARLY MORNING 
Walsh and the Duke stand at the ticket window. 

THE DUKE How's our schedule doing now, Jack? 

WALSH Don't worry. I'll get you there on time. 

A TICKET CLERK slides Walsh's credit card back to him. 
TICKET CLERK I'm sorry, sir, but this card has been canceled. 
WALSH That's impossible. 

TICKET CLERK | double checked it. Sorry, | can’t accept it, sir 


Walsh digs into his pockets. It is apparent that he doesn't 
have enough money. He turns to the Duke. 


WALSH How much money you got? 
THE DUKE 4 lot. 


Walsh digs into the Duke's pockets and comes up with a 


Jew bills. 


WALSH You call that a lot of money? 
THE DUKE |’ not the one who can't pay his credit card bills. 


Walsh finishes counting and slaps the money on the 
counter. 


WALSH (70 Clerk) Just made it. Two tickets to L.A. 

INT. HOLDING CELL OF ELYRIA POLICE STATION - 
DAY 

Dorftler sits. Smoking cigarettes. A FEW LOCAL DETEC- 
TIVES nearby. Mosely enters with Tuttle and Plumides. 
DOREFLER Whio the fuck are you? 

MOSELY Mosely. FBI. 

Dorfler panies. 

DOREFLER Goddamnit! | didn't do anything! 
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MOSELY Sit down. | just want to ask you some questions. 
Dorfler slides back into his seat. Mosely towers over him. 
Jakes one of Dorfler’s cigarettes. Lights it with Dorfler’s 
lighter. Pockets the cigarettes. 

DORELER Yeah, yeah. Help yourself. 

Mosely lights it. Inhales. Blows a blue wad at Dorfler 
MOSELY What do you know about Jack Walsh? 


EXT. SERRANO’S PENTHOUSE BALCONY - DAWN 
Serrano, in his silk robe. Sipping coffee, overlooking the 
city, desert and beyond. Neon against the desert dawn. 
Serrano is wired and loaded with adrenaline. The door- 
bell rings. Serrano, still locked in thought, heads inside. 


INT. SERRANO’'S PENTHOUSE - DAWN 

Serrano crosses the room. A BODYGUARD is heading to 
open the door. Serrano reaches under his desk, pushing 
a button that unlocks the security door. 


SERRANO (7) Bod) guard) | got it. Get outta here. 
SID LYMAN, Serrano s attorney, enters. 
SERRANO Whiat do you want, Sid? 


LYMAN | think you and | should talk. | heard somebody 
picked Mardukas up in New York. 


SERRANO Yeah), it's old news. I'm on it. 

LYMAN | don’t have to tell you what will happen if he 
becomes a government witness. 

SERRANO Jhiat won't be the case. 

LYMAN | «assumed you were taking that position. | am sup- 
posed to advise you against such acts. 


SERRANO Hey, Sid. Why don’t you relax and have a 
drink. (Looking at watch) \t’s all gonna be over in a couple 
of minutes. 


EXT. ELKHART, INDIANA SUBURBS - DAY 
The Greyhound bus speeds by. 


INT. GREYHOUND BUS - DAY 
Walsh and the Duke sit toward the back. While Walsh 
tries to sleep, the Duke is wide awake. 


THE DUKE You know, the way you spoke to that homeless 
man back there in the bus station was a perfect example of 
misdirected anger. You should learn to focus on what is really 
hurting you and work on that. 


Walsh tries to ignore him. 


THE DUKE Can | ask why it is you haven't seen your wife 


and daughter in nine years? 


WALSH My ex-wife got married to a police captain and I'm 
not very popular with the Chicago Police Department. 


THE DUKE Why aren't you popular with the Chicago 
Police Department? 


WALSH Do we know each other? 

THE DUKE Did you do something wrong? 

WALSH That doesn't concern you. 

THE DUKE Are you hurt? 

WALSH \o. 

THE DUKE | ‘in sorry. 

WALSH What are you sorry about? 

THE DUKE | asked if you were hurt and you said you 


were SOIT). 
WALSH | didn’t say | was sorry. You said I was sorry. You're 
starting to put words in my mouth. 


THE DUKE You're a grown man. You have control of your 
own words. 


WALSH You goddamn right I do. So, here come two words 
for you. Shut the fuck up! 


INT. HOLDING CELL OF ELYRIA POLICE STATION - DAY 
Perry enters. Motions quickly to Mosely. Mosely moves 
to Perry in the doorway. They talk quietly. 


PERRY Walsh called Moscone about a half hour ago from out- 
side of Toledo. He’s on a Greyhound bus headed for Chicago. 
MOSELY Lets go. 

They head for the door. A LOCAL DETECTIVE calls after 
him, motioning at Dorfler: 

LOCAL DETECTIVE Inspector. What do we do with this guy? 
MOSELY [et him go. 


Mosely moves out. Dorfler grabs his jacket. Turns to the 
local detective. 


DOREFLER Son of a bitch took my cigarettes . . . 
EXT. GARY, INDIANA GREYHOUND BUS STATION - DAY 


A few cars scattered in the lot. A black Chrysler is 
parked toward the back end. 


INT. CHRYSLER - DAY 
Tony sits at the wheel. Smoking. He looks annoyed. Joey 
plays with a tassel that hangs from the rearview mirror. 


TONY What's wrong with you? Do you have to touch every- 


thing? That's fuckin’ annoying. 

Joey glances out at the platform. A GUY casually smokes a 
cigarette. ANOTHER reads a magazine. More GUYS can be 
seen in the terminal. Its another group of HITMEN. A 
SNIPER wails on a rooftop. 

JOEY [Do you think we'll get ‘em? 

TONY Fuck. They can’t all miss. 


EXT. GARY, INDIANA GREYHOUND BUS STATION - DAY 
The bus swings into the terminal and HISSES to a stop. 
The door opens. 


EXT. ROOFTOP - DAY 
Through the sniper’s cross-hairs, we see PASSENGERS 
beginning to file off of the bus. 


INT. BUS - DAY 
The Duke looks out the window, then turns to Walsh. 


THE DUKE Can | stretch my legs? 
WALSH Yeah, if you can do it sitting down. 


THE DUKE (mon, Jack. We're going to be stuck on this 
thing for a couple of days. 

Walsh gives in. The two of them start down the aisle. Just 
as they are about to step off the bus . . . 


EXT. PARKING LOT - DAY 

From out of nowhere Federal cars swing up. Surrounding 
the bus. Mosely’s car swings in. SLAMS its brakes. He 
gets out and heads the pack that approaches the bus. 


INT. CHRYSLER - DAY 

Tony and Joey's jaws drop. 

TONY Who the hell are these guys? 

JOEY They with us? 

TONY It's the fuckin’ Feds. 

EXT. GREYHOUND BUS - DAY 

Neither Walsh nor the Duke have time to react. Perry 
SLAMS Walsh against the bus. Tuttle and Plumides 
SLAM the Duke against the bus. More FEDS surround 
them. LOCAL COPS appear. Both Walsh and the Duke 


are forced into the stressed spread-eagle position. 
Mosely appears. Locks eyes with the Duke. 


MOSELY You and | have a lot of talking to do. 
Mosely puts on his sunglasses for effect. Looks at Walsh. 


MOSELY Remember me? 


WALSH 0h, yeah. Agent Foster Grant. Hey, Alonzo, aren't ya 
gonna thank me for doing your job for ya? 


MOSELY Jhianks, Walsh. 


EXT. ROOFTOP - DAY 
Suddenly, the sniper takes aim and FIRES at the Duke. 


EXT. GREYHOUND BUS - DAY 

He misses, hitting the side of the bus. Mosely swings out 
his .38. The sniper fires again. Hits a local cop. People 
SCREAM. Run. Hit the deck. Perry. Tuttle. Plumides. All 
pull out their pieces. More GUNFIRE. The hitman with 
the magazine FIRES. Walsh forces the Duke to the pave- 
ment. Bullets BLAST the windows of the Greyhound. 
More SCREAMS. The hitmen from the terminal are now 
on the platform. FIRING. Bullets SCREAM all around the 
Duke and Walsh. The hitman with the magazine keeps 
FIRING. Perry OPENS FIRE. The hitman sails over the 
railing. Mosely fixes on the sniper. 


MOSELY Freeze! 

Ihe sniper turns to fire. Mosely BLOWS the sniper off the roof. 
INT. CHRYSLER — DAY 

Watching from a distance. 

TONY Fuck this. 

JOEY Yeah, hit it. 


EXT. PARKING LOT - DAY 
Tony GUNS the Chrysler away. 


EXT. FBI CAR - DAY 
Amidst the crossfire, Walsh and the Duke crawl up to the 
first car they can find. Sneak inside. 


INT. FBI CAR - DAY 
The keys dangle in the ignition. Walsh shoves the Duke 
across to the passenger seat. 


EXT. PARKING LOT - DAY 
Walsh SLAMS the door. STARTS the car. GUNS it away. 


INT. FBI CAR - DAY 

The Duke is near hysterics. 

THE DUKE 0h, God! Oh, my God! Let me go. 
WALSH Shut up! Shut the fuck up! 


THE DUKE What was that? Why would they shoot at us 
like that? 


WALSH Those were Serrano’s people. He's not even waiting 
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until you get to jail. 
The Duke picks up a clipboard. He starts to read it. 


THE DUKE Alonzo Mosely? Isn't that the name you've been 
using? 


WALSH Give me that. 
Walsh yanks it away. Reading as he drives. 
WALSH Isn't that nice. This is Mosely’s car. 


THE DUKE [f you want to turn me in, why are you running 
away from the FBI? 


WALSH | only get my money when I deliver you to L.A., not 
to the Feds. (Re: clipboard) Goddamnit. They've got a wire- 
tap on Moscone’s phone line. 


EXT. ROAD - DAY 

Walsh turns off the road. A police chopper ROARS by. 
Heading for the bus station. 

INT. FBI CAR —- DAY 


WALSH We're not gonna get too far in a stolen FBI car. 


As they both get out, Walsh reaches into his pocket. Removes 


his sunglasses and sets them on the steering wheel. 

THE DUKE WWhiat’s that for? 

WALSH It's an inside joke between me and Alonzo. 

EXT. AM/PM MINI-MART - DAY 

Tony and Joey are at a pay phone. Joey polishing off a 


box of Cracker Jack. He TAPS the bottom of the box to 
get the crumbs. 


TONY Sorry, Jimmy, it didn't happen. 


INT. SERRANO’S PENTHOUSE - DAY 
Serrano is on the other end of the line, using the speaker 
box. Lyman sits at the bar, nervously sipping a drink. 


INTERCUT SERRANO AND TONY 


SERRANO What was that again? 


TONY It didn’t happen. There were about thirty Feds there, 
along with local heat. A lot of heads got popped. 


Lyman paces. Nervous. Shakes his head. 

LYMAN You better get off the line, Jimmy. 

SERRANO Shut up. 

LYMAN If they've got a tap... 

SERRANO (£xploding) | said shut up! (/nto phone) 


Where's Mardukas? In custody? 


Joey fishes the prize out of the Cracker Jack box. Opens tt. 


It's a whistle. Begins BLOWING it, annoyingly. 


TONY | don't know. There was so much commotion, | 
don't know. 


Joey BLOWS bis whistle again. 


TONY (Covering phone) Will you knock it off! 


SERRANO et me make it simple for you guys. | am not to 
get another phone call like this. If 1 do? I'll blowtorch the 
both of yuz. 


Serrano hangs up, then suddenly knocks the speaker box 
off the table. 


SERRANO Should've killed that son-of-a-bitch Walsh 
back in Chicago. 


EXT. GAIL BROONER’S HOUSE - DAY 

Walsh climbs out of a cab with the Duke. Middle-class 
homes. Manicured lawns. Hands his last dollar bills over 
to the CAB DRIVER. The cab pulls away. 


WALSH | can't believe this. | haven't seen them for nine 
years and the first thing out of my mouth is gonna be “can | 
borrow a few hundred bucks?” 


THE DUKE | have a feeling that this is going to be very 
good for you. 


They move toward the house. This is the first time Walsh 
appears unsure of himself. Slightly unkempt from the 


journey, he makes a feeble attempt to straighten out his 


hair and clothing. The Duke lends a hand, fixing Walsh’ 
collar and adjusting a loose lock of hair. 


THE DUKE You look great. 


Walsh RINGS the doorbell. They wait in expectant silence. 
seven-year-old JASON opens the door and looks at Walsh 
and the Duke. 


JASON Whio are you guys? 
WALSH I'm your mother’s ex-husband. 


Jason SLAMS the door: 


JASON /0.8.) Mom! 
THE DUKE \ice kid. 


The door opens revealing GAIL BROONER. Very attractive. 
She stares at Walsh. 


GAIL Jack... 
WALSH Hi, Gail. 


The Duke watches the strained exchange. 


GAIL They mentioned you and him on the news this morn- 
ing. Are you alright? 


Walsh looks at her deeply. With desperate eyes. 
WALSH (an | come in for a few minutes? 
She nods. Walsh and the Duke enter the house. 


INT. GAIL BROONER’S HOUSE - DAY 
They enter the foyer. 


GAIL You're in a lot of trouble. Did you impersonate an FBI 
agent? 


WALSH Gail, | won't stay long. | need some money to get to 
L.A. You know I'm good for it. 


Walsh feels shame. Fear. Confusion. 


WALSH I'm so embarrassed. I'm just in a jam. (Smiles) 
You look so beautiful. 


Gail bites her lip. Tears fill her eyes. She looks gorgeous. 
Meanwhile, Jason has been studying the Duke. 


JASON You don't look much like a criminal. 
THE DUKE |'m a white-collar criminal. 


GAIL Jack, you shouldn't be here. If Ted comes home, he'll 
arrest you. And him. 


WALSH Arrest us? (70 the Duke ) Then we'd really be in 
trouble, ‘cause I'm a little short on bribe money. 


GAIL Jack, don't start, please. Today's not a good day for this. 
THE DUKE Yeah, Jack. Don’t start. 

WALSH |'m sorry my fugitive timetable doesn’t coincide 
with your social calendar. 

THE DUKE | don't think she was saving that, Jack. 
WALSH Stay out of this, John. 


GAIL Same old Jack. Gets his feelings hurt and tries to hurt 
everyone around him. 


WALSH (ail, the last thing | need now is one of your lectures. 


GAIL |'m trying to protect you, stupid! Ted’s going to be 
home any minute. Tonight's a very important night for us. 
We're all going out. 


WALSH What's so special about tonight? Wait. Let me 
guess. (A beat) Payoff night. 

GAIL That's enough! 

THE DUKE Alright, everyone, let's not fight. 


WALSH I'm in a big fuckin’ jam. I just need some money. 
All I've got to do is just get this guy to L.A. and I’m out of this 
miserable business forever. 


Walsh 15-year-old daughter, DENISE BROONER, appears 
in the doorway. A vision. Walsh turns with a lump in his 
throat. The Duke looks at her. At Walsh. Emotions fly 
through the room. Walsh can barely speak. 


WALSH Hi. (Clears his throat) Hi. Denise. 


Denise floats across the room. Approaches her haggard 


father. Looks into his eves. Holds him tight. Gail fights 


fears. Loses. Tears roll down her face. Walsh hugs Denise 
as light as he can. Still cuffed to the Duke, he drags the 
reminder of who he is. 


DENISE Hi, Daddy. 

WALSH You're so grown-up. 

They break their embrace. He looks into Denise’ eyes. 
WALSH That's all | wanted to do. Just hold you for a minute. 
Walsh turns to Gail. 

WALSH I'l! go now. (4 beat) I'm sorry. 

GAIL Hang on. 


She disappears into the kitchen. Walsh looks at the Duke. Gail 
comes back with cash and car keys. Hands them to Walsh. 


GAIL | only have forty dollars but you can take my car if 
you want. I'll tell Ted it’s in the shop. We'll worry about it 
after you get to L.A. 

Walsh slowly takes the keys. 

WALSH Does he take good care of you? 

Gail nods affirmatively. 

WALSH That's all | want to know. (4 beat) What will he say 
about this? 

GAIL He'll understand. 


Walsh looks at her. There’s so much distance. So much 
lime. So much unsaid. He nods. 


WALSH That's love. 


EXT. GAIL BROONER’S DRIVEWAY - DAY 

Walsh exits the house and cuffs the Duke inside the LTD. 
Denise follows, approaching her father. She has a stack 
of bills in her hands. 


DENISE It isn't much. About a hundred and eighty dollars. 
Baby-sitting money. Take it. 

WALSH | can’t do that, sweetheart. 

DENISE Please... (4 beat) Daddy. 


Walsh looks at her. There's so much to say. No time. He 
lakes the money. Nods. Gets into the LTD. Pulls out quick- 
ly. Denise remains on the lawn, watching them descend 
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into the distance. 


INT. LTD - DAY 
Walsh is silent, watching his daughter fade from sight in 
the rearview mirror. 


THE DUKE You have a beautiful daughter, Jack. 
WALSH I'd just like to be quiet for a while. 


Walsh continues to drive. Then, out of nowhere, pulls a 
(/-turn. 


EXT. STREET - DAY 
The LTD SWINGS completely around. Heading back the 
way it came. 


EXT. GAIL BROONER’S HOUSE - DAY 

Denise watches the LTD returning. Suddenly, from 
behind her, her stepfather, Gail’s husband, TED 
BROONER, pulls his car into the driveway. 


INT. LTD - DAY 

Still at a distance, Walsh slows to a stop. He watches the 
sad sight. All of what he could have been. Ted, well- 
dressed and unaware of Walsh's presence, puts his arm 
ground Denise, leading her back to the house. Just before 
she disappears inside the doorway, she turns, giving her 
real father a farewell glance. Walsh, in a trance, watches 
the door close. The Duke sits quietly. With a start, Walsh 
drives up to the house. He gets out of the car. 


EXT. GAIL BROONER’S HOUSE - DAY 

Walsh crosses the lawn. Approaches the front door. Out 
of his pocket, he takes the money that Denise gave him. 
Puts it in the mailbox. He turns and heads back to the 
LTD. Drives off. 


EXT. PHONE BOOTH - NIGHT 

Highway traffic roars in the background. Walsh, wrestling 
with a road map, punches in a telephone number. The 
Duke cuffed alongside of him. 


INT. MOSCONE’S OFFICE - DAY 
Jerry grabs the RINGING phone. 


JERRY (/12/0 phone) Eddie Moscone, bail bondsman. 
INTERCUT WALSH AND MOSCONE’S OFFICE WALSH 


WALSH Jerry, Jack. Give me Moscone. 


Jerry is nervous. He keeps feeding the mob bad informa- 


lion. He SHOUTS at Moscone’ cubicle. 


JERRY Hey, Eddie, it’s Jack. 


Jerry listens in. 


INT. FBI VAN - DAY 
The two agents snap awake. 


INT. MOSCONE’S OFFICE - DAY 

Moscone is in the middle of a rap with a lawyer and a 
criminal. He cuts them off with a wave. Grabs the phone. 
MOSCONE Jick. Where are you? 

WALSH | in in Boise, Idaho. 


INT. FBI VAN - DAY 
The agents start writing. 


WALSH /1.0.) No, wait a minute. I'm in Casper, Wyoming. 
(A beat) No, wait. I'm in Anchorage, Alaska. I'm in the lobby 
of a Howard Johnson’s. I'm wearing a pink carnation. 


The agents lock eyes with confusion. 
INT. MOSCONE’S OFFICE —- DAY 


MOSCONE What the hell are you talkin’ about? 
WALSH I'm not talkin’ to you. I'm talkin’ to the other guys. 
MOSCONE What other guys? 

WALSH Let me describe the scene to you. 


INT. FBI VAN - DAY 
The four agents listen. 


WALSH /10.) There's these guys, see? They've probably 
been up for two days. So, they stink of B.O., have coffee 
breath, and they're constipated and have hemorrhoids from 
sitting on their asses for so long. 

The agents shift nervously. One looks at his thermos coffee 
Cup. 


INT. MOSCONE’S OFFICE - DAY 


WALSH (10.) They’ re sitting in a van. Probably parked up 
the street from your office. 

Moscone takes the phone over to the window. Parts the 
blinds. Spots the van on the corner. 


EXT. PHONE BOOTH - NIGHT 


WALSH But now they're gonna have to pack up all their 
shit and go home, because I'm onto them! You dumb fucks! 
I'm not usin’ this line anymore! 


INT. FBI VAN - DAY 


The agents lock eyes realizing they've been had. 
INTERCUT WALSH AND MOSCONE 


WALSH Hey, [ddie. 

MOSCONE Yeah, Jack. 

WALSH Go to Denny’s. I'll call you in five minutes. They 
can't run a tap that fast. 

MOSCONE Right. 

WALSH (70 agents) So long, everybody. 

INT. DENNY'S RESTAURANT - DAY 


The phone RINGS. The MANAGER takes it. Hands it to 
Moscone, who leans next to the register. 


MOSCONE (1/0 phone) jack? 
INTERCUT WALSH AND MOSCONE 


WALSH | need you to wire me five hundred to the Western 
Union Office in Amarillo, Texas. 

MOSCONE What do you need with five hundred on a bus? 
And why the hell aren't you on a plane? 


WALSH Did it ever occur to you that I am a professional 
and that | might have my reasons? We're driving now and | 
only have enough cash to get me to Amarillo. We had to 
scrap the bus. 


MOSCONE (S/arting fo yell) Fuck the bus, I'd like to 
know what happened to the goddamn plane? 


WALSH He doesn’t like to fly. 


MOSCONE (/\ploding) He doesn't like to fly!?! What the 
fuck does that mean!?! You have to be back here in less than two 
and a half days. What the fuck are you doing out there, Jack? 


WALSH Eddie, | swear to God, don’t start with me now or 
I'll shoot him and dump him in the swamp. 


Walsh shakes his head to the Duke. 
WALSH I'm in no fuckin’ mood for this. Just send me the 


money and I'll have him back by the deadline. 


INT. MOSCONE’S OFFICE - DAY 
Moscone enters. Approaches Jerry. 


MOSCONE Hley, Jerry, wire five hundred dollars to Walsh 
in Amarillo, Texas. 
Jerry nods. Moscone walks a few steps. Turns. 


MOSCONE And maybe you ought to see if you can’t get 
Dorfler down there, too. 


EXT. VIGNES STREET - DAY This spread 
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INT. FBI VAN - DAY 


For the second time, AGENT 1 watches Geisler through 
the rear window of the van. 


AGENT 1 (7) Agent 2) Let's run a tap on that phone booth. 
Something's going on here. 


EXT. OKLAHOMA - NIGHT 
The LTD continues its journey west. 


INT. LiD — NIGHT 
Walsh and the Duke sit quietly. After a few moments, the 
Duke starts to sing softly. 


THE DUKE Ninety-nine bottles of beer on the wall, ninety- 
nine bottles of beer. If one of those . . . 


Walsh silences him with a look. 

THE DUKE What happened to you back in Chicago? Your 
wife married a corrupt cop? 

WALSH They're all bad. 

THE DUKE There's good and bad everywhere, don’t you 
think? 

WALSH There's bad everywhere. Good? I don't know about. 
The Duke hits a nerve. 

THE DUKE What happened to you? 

WALSH | tried to bust this big-time dealer. The guy practi- 
cally supplied the whole city with heroin. | got close to him, 
gained his confidence. It took me a year. Just as | was ready to 
nail the son-of-a-bitch, mysteriously, my fellow officers dis- 
covered seven pounds of heroin in my house. They gave me a 
choice. Get on the payroll like everyone else, get out of town, 
or go to jail for 30 years. 


THE DUKE So you left town? 


WALSH Yeah. And that’s why | do this. When I find a crimi- 
nal, like yourself, | bring him in. | don't have to worry about 
anybody getting bribed or paid off because there is no “any- 
body.” There's just me. 


THE DUKE So, | guess that means that any offer | might 
make would be a waste of time. 


Walsh silence confirms this. 

THE DUKE Let me ask you something. Do you miss your 

wife and daughter? 

WALSH | don’t think much about it. 
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WALSH | know in some twisted way you mean well, but will 
you please stay out of my personal life? 


THE DUKE You can't just avoid the things that hurt you. 
You've got to attack them head on. Sooner or later you're 
going to have to take a “front row” approach to life, Jack. 


EXT. AMARILLO COFFEE SHOP - EARLY MORNING 
The LTD rolls up to a coffee shop. Walsh and the Duke get 
out. Arching the kinks out of their backs, they head in. 


INT. AMARILLO COFFEE SHOP - EARLY MORNING 
Eggs and bacon sizzle lusciously on the hot griddle. A 
YOUNG RANCH HAND stuffs his mouth with a massive 
forkful of steaming hotcakes. Walsh and the Duke eye all 
this from their seats at the counter. A WAITRESS 
approaches. 


WAITRESS What can | do for you, boys? 

WALSH (vo coffees. 

THE DUKE |'d prefer herbal tea. (70 Walsh) As a bounty 
hunter, are you licensed to starve your victims? 

WALSH [1 ten minutes we'll have five hundred bucks. I'll 
buy ya a nice juicy steak. 

THE DUKE | don't eat meat. It’s filled with carcinogens 


and steroids. 


WALSH You know, you're a very smart guy, John. You know 
everything about everything. But you don’t know enough to 
stay out of other people's business. If you had left Serrano 
alone, none of this would be happening to you. 


THE DUKE | had @ way out of this, Jack! 
WALSH 0h, really. 


THE DUKE | was going to put all of Serrano’s records on 
computer diskettes as an insurance policy. I figured I could 
always trade it over in exchange for my life if things got 
too rough. 


WALSH Why didn’t you just leave him alone? 


THE DUKE Why didn't you just ignore corruption in the 
police department? 

WALSH Because | couldn't live with myself, that’s why. 
THE DUKE That's how | felt, Jack. | wasn't some mob 
accountant. | thought | worked in a legitimate firm. When | 


found out I was managing accounts that were really fronts 
for Serrano, | just couldn't sit back and do nothing. 


WALSH So, you decided to take what didn’t belong to you. 


THE DUKE Jack, | gave practically all of it to charity. How 
can you take the side of a mobster? 


WALSH | not taking his side. 


THE DUKE You're taking his side, if you're not taking mine. 


WALSH In not taking anybody's side. I've got nothing to 
do with this. 


Walsh checks his Timex. 

WALSH Time to go. 

THE DUKE Why do you wear that old watch? 

WALSH 1'1 tell you when | know you better. 

Walsh cuffs the Duke and drags him toward the door. 

INT. TONY AND JOEY'S CAR - DAY 

Tony and Joey sit in their car just up the block from the 


Western Union office. Tony scans the street. Joey eats 
corn chips and drinks a Coke. 


JOEY You know what we should get? One of those little trays 
that you keep in the car, so you don’t spill food and drinks all 
over the place. 


EXT. AMARILLO STREET - DAY 
Walsh and the Duke cross the street, heading for the 
Western Union office. 


INT. TONY AND JOEY'S CAR - DAY 
Tony spots them. 

TONY There they are. 

Jony and Joey get out of the car. 

EXT. AMARILLO STREET - DAY 


Tony and Joey cross the street, guns in coats, approaching 
Walsh and the Duke. Walsh sees them. Freezes. 


TONY Don't fuckin’ move, asshole. (70 Walsh) | don’t 
wanna kill you. (70 the Duke) | just want you. 


The Duke is panic-stricken. From out of nowhere, Dorfler 
appears behind Tony and Joey, cocking his .45. 


DORELER Prop ‘em. 

Tony and Joey turn. 

DOREFLER You heard me. Drop ‘em. 

Jony and Joey drop their guns. 

DOREFLER Whi the fuck are you guys? 

TONY Whi the fuck are you? 

Dorfler K.0.'s Tony with the butt of his .45. Tony eats the 
pavement. 

JOEY You're dead. You know who you're fuckin’ with? 


DOREFLER No. Why don’t you tell me about it. And make 


sure you speak into the microphone. 


On “microphone,” Dorfler WHACKS the butt of his .45 into 
Joey's mouth. Walsh and the Duke watch the scene. 


DOREPFLER (7/0) Walsh) Give me the keys to the cuffs. 
WALSH Sure, Marvin. 

Walsh takes out the keys and then tosses them into the sewer: 
WALSH Looks like a package deal to me, Marvin. 

THE DUKE Front row, Jack! 

DOREFLER Alright, both of you, come on. 

EXT. ROAD OUTSIDE OF TOWN - DAY 


Dorfler's car makes tracks through the Amarillo country- 
side. 


INT. MARVIN DORFLER’S CAR - DAY 

Dorfler at the wheel, the Duke in between him and 
Walsh. They are sandwiched into the front seat. 
DOREFLER Who the hell were those guys? 

WALSH 0h, Marvin. You've done it this time. 
DOREFLER What are you talking about? 

WALSH Those were hired killers back there. 
DORELER Hired to kill who? 

WALSH (ie: the Duke) Hired to kill him. 
DORELER Hired by who? 

WALSH Jimmy Serrano. 

DOREFLER 0h, fuck! Why do they wanna kill him? 
WALSH Marvin, don’t ya read the newspapers? 
THE DUKE | can’t take this. 

WALSH How the fuck did you know where we were? 
THE DUKE | can’t take this anymore. 


WALSH Shut up a minute. (70 Dorfler) Did Moscone put 
you on this? 


DOREFLER ()f course Moscone put me on this. 


WALSH That no good son of a bitch. I got a contract with 
him! 


DORELER Jou got a contract? 
WALSH Yeah. | signed it on Monday. 


DOREFLER He called me in Pittsburgh. He said you were 
fuckin’ this up. 


WALSH I'm not fuckin’ this up. 


DOREFLER You should of been in L.A. over two days ago. 


WALSH Don't tell me how to do my goddamn job. I'm 
half-thinkin’ not to turn him in just to watch Moscone go 
down the toilet. 


THE DUKE That's an excellent thought. 


INT. MARVIN DORFLER’S CAR - DAY 
Circling once more, the chopper comes up behind them. 
M-16's open FIRE. BLOW OUT the back window. 


WALSH This is bullshit! We're sittin’ ducks, Marvin! Get off 
the fucking road. 


INT. HELICOPTER — DAY 
The three sharpshooters lean out. OPEN FIRE again. 


EXT. BRIDGE - DAY 

A bridge spans a huge gorge. ROARING rapids below. 
An eighteen-wheel tractor trailer is approaching. So is 
the helicopter. 


INT. DORFLER’S CAR - DAY 
They are just about to enter the bridge. SWERVING. 
Ducking bullets. The Duke sees the oncoming truck. 


THE DUKE Look out! 
Dorfler cuts the wheel. 


EXT. BRIDGE - DAY 

Dorfler misses the truck by a few feet. The chopper 
misses by inches. ROARS skyward. The truck nearly 
jackknifes trying to get out of the way. Dorfler swerves 
off of the road, just short of the bridge. SLAMS through 
the guardrailing. 


EXT. GORGE - DAY 

Dorfler’s car SAILS down the steep embankment. SIDE- 
SWIPES huge rocks and trees. The brush and rocks in its 
path don’t slow the car down. 


INT. DORFLER’S CAR - DAY 
The Duke SCREAMS. Walsh braces for the impact. 
Dorfler steers down the obstacle course of rocks and 
trees heading for the rapids. 


DOREFLER Okay. Okay. | got it. 
SIDESWIPES a tree. Keeps going. 
DORELER Hang in. Relax. I've got it. 
EXT. GORGE - DAY 


The car SLAMS to a halt, wedging itself between two 
boulders, just a few feet from the edge of the rapids. The 
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chopper swings around over the top of the bridge. 


INT. DORFLER’S CAR - DAY 
Dorfler’s gun bounces to the floor. The Duke grabs it. 
Points it at Walsh and Dorfler. 


THE DUKE Nobody move. 

Walsh grabs the gun out of the Dukes hand. 
WALSH Give me that. 

Dorfler grabs the gun. 

DORELER Jhiat’s mine. 


EXT. GORGE - DAY 
The chopper roars overhead. Bullets EXPLODE around 
them. The doors are blocked by the boulders. Walsh, the 
Duke and Dorfler are forced to crawl out through the 
windows. Dive for cover. The chopper circles, then 
moves in for the kill. 


INT. CHOPPER — DAY 
The Sharpshooters take aim. Open FIRE. 


EXT. GORGE - DAY 

The bullets EXPLODE around Walsh, the Duke and 
Dorfler. The Duke falls, dragging Walsh with him. Dorfler 
FIRES at the helicopter with his .45. Walsh removes keys 
from his pocket and starts to uncuff the Duke. 


DOREFLER | thought you threw those out. 


WALSH Always check the evidence, Marvin. Those were 
car keys. 


Ihe Duke begins to smile. 

WALSH (7) the Duke) They're not after me. 
Ihe Dukes smile vanishes. 

WALSH Just kiddin’. 


Walsh climbs behind a group of boulders. Pulls out his 
45. FIRES with Dorfler at the chopper. 


INT. HELICOPTER - DAY 
A bullet hits the glass bubble, EXPLODING it into the 
cockpit. The PILOT swings the chopper away. 


EXT. GORGE — DAY 

The chopper comes around for the kill again. The Duke 
tries to hide behind a huge boulder. Bullets EXPLODE all 
around him. He inches around the boulder, trying to keep 
it between him and the chopper. Each quickly changing 
directions to outsmart the other. A serious game of cat 
and mouse. The Duke loses his balance. He falls back- 


wards into the rapids. Bullets SPRAY all around him. He 
disappears into the white-water. Walsh is about to jump in 
after him but a hail of bullets forces him to stay put. 


WALSH Son of a bitch! Well, Marvin, there goes a hundred 
grand. 

DOREFLER A hundred? You're getting a hundred? 

WALSH Why? What was Moscone gonna pay you? 
DOREFLER (\wenty-five. 

Walsh smiles. Bullets FIRE. They duck. 

INT. HELICOPTER - DAY 


One of the sharpshooters spots the Duke. Taps the Pilot. 
Points. 


EXT. RAPIDS - DAY 
Water ROARING. The Duke struggles to keep afloat in 
the nightmarish current. The chopper opens FIRE at him. 


EXT. GORGE - DAY 
Walsh sees the chopper's vulnerability. Its tail rotor. 


WALSH Marvin. Give me another clip! 

DOREFLER What? | need it myself! 

WALSH Give me the fuckin’ clip! 

Dorfler hesitates. Looks at the chopper. To Walsh. Then tosses 


him the clip. Walsh jams it into his .45. 


INT. HELICOPTER — DAY 
The sharpshooters RIDDLE the water surrounding the 
Duke with GUNFIRE. 


EXT. GORGE - DAY 
Walsh moves along the bank. Gets a good solid line on the 
tail rotor. Crouches. Raises his arm. Sights in. Then smiles. 


WALSH Say good night, Gracie. 


BLAM! BLAM! BLAM! BLAM! SMACK! The STING of metal 
hitting metal. The tail rotor EXPLODES. 


INT. HELICOPTER — DAY 
The joystick slips from the Pilot's hands. 


PILOT We're hit! 


EXT. GORGE - DAY 

With a deafening high-pitched whine, the chopper swings 
madly out of control. Dorfler drops his jaw. Can't believe 
it. Walsh grins. The chopper ROARS at them. They hit the 
deck. ROARS back into the sky and starts its deadly 
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descent toward the wall of the gorge. Heads straight for it. 
SLAMS into it. EXPLODES into a FIREBALL. GUSHING 
FLAMES AND SHRAPNEL for a hundred yards. 


DORELER (Goddamn, Jack. You did it! 
Walsh smiles, then points. 
WALSH \arvin, watch out! 


Walsh punches Dorfler square in the jaw. Dorfler falls 
back, hitting the car. Walsh digs in Dorfler’s pockets. Pulls 
oul Dorfler’s cuffs and keys. Cuffs him to the open car 
door and tosses the keys into the water. Dorfler is coming to. 


WALSH See you in L.A., Marvin! 


Walsh dives into the rapids. 


EXT. RAPIDS — DAY 

The Duke, trying to swim, grabs for debris lodged 
between rocks. Stops. Unsurvivable white-water ROARS 
just ahead. Holding onto the debris for dear life, he pulls 
himself along. Slowly. Surely. Inches toward a boulder. 
Walsh comes bouncing down the rapids on the same 
path that the Duke has just taken. He sees the Duke 
pulling himself to safety. Walsh reaches out as he passes. 
Grabs for the same debris. SLAMS into it. Dislodges all 
of it. He and the Duke ROAR down the rapids together 
clinging to the same log. Moving into the white-water. 


THE DUKE Goddamnit, | was almost safe! 


They ride the log, holding on for dear life. A group of 


houlders are abead. Water RUSHES between them. The log 


slams into the boulders, getting caught between two of 


them. Duke's back is against the current. Walsh is on the 
other side of the log. He's losing bis grip. The rapids 
beyond invite death. 


WALSH | 'm slipping! Give me your hand! 

THE DUKE Promise you'll let me go! 

WALSH Puck you! 

THE DUKE Promise me! 

WALSH Fuck you! 

THE DUKE You're making it very hard for me to do the 
right thing here, Jack. 

WALSH (S/ipping) Alright! Alright! I'll let you go! I promise. 
The Duke reaches for Walsh. Grabs him. Together, they 
lunge for the boulder as the log breaks free, disappearing 
into a field of white. They climb to safety. 


EXT. BANK - AFTERNOON 
Drenched to the core. Exhausted. They crawl ashore. 


THE DUKE Wivere’s Dorfler? 
WALSH He's watchin’ the car. Thanks for savin’ me. 
THE DUKE ‘hanks for letting me go. 


WALSH I'll let you go, alright. (Cu/fing him) The second 
you're in the L.A. County Jail. 


THE DUKE | just saved your life! 
WALSH (aking up the Duke) Come on. 


EXT. ROAD - DAY 

Looking like shit, Walsh and the Duke walk slowly along 
the side of the rural road. A dilapidated pickup truck 
snakes toward them. Walsh uncuffs the Duke then waves 
it to a stop. BILLY, an overweight Indian, with a black 
ponytail and black cowboy hat, is at the wheel. Two other 
INDIANS are crammed in the front seat. FOUR more sit 
on the bed of the truck. 


WALSH How’s it goin’, gentlemen? Do you think you can 
give me and my friend a ride to the nearest town? 


BILLY Sure. Pile in. 


EXT. GORGE - DAY 

We recognize the bridge. It’s where the chopper went 
down. A dozen police cars are on it. Several COPS lean 
over the side of the bridge. They watch a man SCREAM- 
ING in the gorge. Handcuffed to a car. Dorfler. 


DORELER That's right! Down here! Get me the fuck 
outta here! 


INT. FBI OFFICE - DAY 
Mosely sits alone, looking like he’s been working long 
hours. Perry approaches, handing him a teletype page. 


PERRY This just came in. 
MOSELY |s it going to upset me? 
PERRY | think it’s safe to say that. 


EXT. MCCARRAN INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT, LAS 
VEGAS - DAY 

Jets THUNDER overhead. Joey and Tony stand in front of 
the United terminal holding their luggage. With a handker- 
chief, Tony nurses a huge bruise on the side of his face 
from the whack of Dorfler’s .45. Joey sports a fat lip. Serra- 
no's black limousine pulls up. It feels angry. A CHAUFFEUR 
takes their bags. Tony and Joey reluctantly get inside. 


INT. SERRANO’S LIMO - DAY 

Serrano is in back. Also, Sid Lyman. They face Tony and 
Joey. The car moves quickly away from the terminal 
area. Serrano is livid. 


SERRANO What's the problem with you guys? The guy’s a 
fuckin’ accountant! 

TONY It’s been bad luck down the line. Plus this guy, 
Walsh, is pretty good. 


SERRANO Well, if he’s so fuckin’ good, maybe | should 
hire him to hit you. 


LYMAN Is any of this going to come back to him? 
TONY No. None of it. We rented the chopper through Detroit. 


JOEY (70 Serrano) \'s five times removed from you. So 
you're clear of this. Don’t worry. 


SERRANO (£xploding) |'m clear of shit! He's still out 
there! (Yelling to Chauffeur) Pull the fuck over! (70 Tony 
and Joey) Get out of the car! 


LYMAN Jimmy... 


SERRANO Shut up, Sid. (70 Zony and Joey) Get the fuck 
out of the car! 


The limo pulls to the side of the road. A confused Tony and 
Joey sheepishly exit. 


SERRANO | hive no interest whatsoever in seeing the two 
of you alive again unless you have the accountant! You 
understand? 


EXT. LAS VEGAS ROADSIDE - DAY 
The limo peels away, leaving Tony and Joey in the dust. 


JOEY How do we get our luggage back? 


EXT. INDIAN RESERVATION — DAY 

The middle of nowhere. Chickens scatter avoiding the 
pickup truck as it pulls up to a dilapidated general store. 
The Indians pile out. Other Indians sit on indoor furniture 
that has been left outside. An old crop duster is parked to 
one side of the general store. It catches the Duke's eye. 


BILLY This is the end of the ride. 

Walsh stares at the sights. 

WALSH What the hell kind of town is this? 

An OLD INDIAN WOMAN sits on the porch. 

THE DUKE Is there a bathroom in there | could use? 
She nods “yes.” The Duke turns to Walsh. 

THE DUKE |s it alright, Jack? 

WALSH (head. 


The Duke disappears inside. Walsh studies the lonely land- 
scape of old cars and shacks. In their native language, a 
Jew INDIANS silting nearby are having a good laugh al 


the expense of Walsh's bedraggled appearance. Walsh does 
his best to ignore them. The sound of a large engine com- 
ing to life fills the air. Walsh, pacing along the porch, 
casually glances in the direction of the crop duster as tt 
slowly starts to taxi away. His eyes widen as he realizes 
that the man in the open cockpit is the Duke. It appears 
that the Duke is not afraid of flying. The prop spins with 
life. The SOUND of the crop duster intensifies. Walsh cant 
believe how badly he’s been taken. As the crop duster 
moves away, Walsh goes berserk. 


WALSH Fear of flying, you son of a bitch? 


Walsh runs after the plane, sprinting the length of the 
reservation to catch up with the taxiing plane. The Duke 
swings it around for takeoff, now moving toward Walsh. 
As it moves past him, Walsh grabs onto the wing and hoists 
himself alongside the cockpit. The plane ROARS with life. 


He reaches for the Duke. The Duke tries to push Walsh off 


and maintain control al the same time. 


WALSH Fear of flying, my ass! Get out of that plane, you 
son of a bitch. 


THE DUKE My work is done here, Jack. I've reopened the 
lines of communication between you, your ex-wife and your 
daughter. 


WALSH I'm gonna open your fuckin’ head. 


THE DUKE And | think you're well on your way to reexam- 
ining who you are as a human being. 


Walsh grabs the Duke halfway out of the cockpit. The plane 
zig-zags wildly through the field. 


THE DUKE You re going to get us killed! 
WALSH | don’t give a fuck. 


Walsh right-books the Duke, knocking him out, then man- 
ages to yank him from the cockpit. They both fall to the 
ground. The pilotless crop duster aimlessly taxis in circles. 
Indians come running from every direction. Walsh shoves 
the Duke back toward the general store. Indians surround 
them angrily, SHOUTING. Walsh pulls out bis .45. Points it 
in every direction. It gets quiet fast. 


WALSH Shut the fuck up! All of ya! 
He motes through the circle. dragging the Duke by his collar: 


WALSH (70 fhe Duke) Let me tell you about the coffee 
shop I'm gonna open after | dump you off and collect my 
hundred grand. You're gonna love it. Maybe when you get 
out, if they don’t kill you first, you can come pay me a visit. 


They approach Billy's pickup truck. Walsh points the gun 
al Billy. 


WALSH Give me the keys to the truck. 
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THE DUKE You just can’t take their truck. 
WALSH You were about to take their plane. 


Walsh pulls the Duke's watch off of his wrist and tosses it to 
Billy. Billy complies. Walsh takes the keys and cuffs the 
Duke inside the truck. 

WALSH Hey, maybe I'll even call it “Duke's Place.” Y'know. 
Out of respect to you. 


Walsh gets in bebind the wheel. Fires it up. Roars off. 


EXT. ROAD - DAY 
The truck barrels down the road. 


INT. PICKUP TRUCK - DAY 
Walsh sits behind the wheel, angry. The Duke at his side. 


THE DUKE Jack. Let's be fair about this. You lied to me, 


too. At the river you promised to let me go. 
WALSH You lied to me first. 


THE DUKE Yes. But the river was before you knew I had lied 
to you. So that really doesn't count. Don’t you think, Jack? 


WALSH What? 


THE DUKE It's wrong that | lied to you. But you had no 
knowledge that | was lying about my aviophobia when we 
were in the river, when you lied to me. 


WALSH | can't even argue with you. | don’t know what the 
fuck you're talking about. 


A town is up abead. Walsh is gripping his stomach. 


WALSH Ah, shit! 
THE DUKE Have you got an ulcer. Jack? 


WALSH Jes, I've got an ulcer! A big fuckin’ ulcer! And all 
your bullshit is startin’ to make it bleed again. 


THE DUKE We better get something to coat it. 
WALSH | need somethin’ to eat! That's what I need! 
THE DUKE | can take care of that. 


EXT. RED'S CORNER BAR - DAY 
The truck slows to a stop. 


INT. TRUCK - DAY 
Walsh looks at the bar. Looks at the Duke. 


WALSH Now what? 
THE DUKE Give me that FBI badge. 
Walsh hesitates. 


THE DUKE [Do you want to eat that shit you eat or not? 


Walsh studies him for a moment. 
WALSH If you fuck with me... 
THE DUKE Yeah, you'll hit me in the head and drop me in 


athing... 


INT. RED'S CORNER BAR - DAY 
The Duke bursts in the front door followed by Walsh. 
Makes his way to the CASHIER. The Duke speaks with 


urgency. 

THE DUKE | want to speak to the manager immediately. 
CASHIER (/iken aback) right, just a minute, sir. 

He calls over the MANAGER. Walsh and the Duke lock eyes. 
RED May | help you? 


THE DUKE (Flashing badge) Alonzo Mosely, FBI. My part- 
ner and I have been tracking a ring of counterfeiters who 
have been passing phony one-hundred-dollar bills through- 
out the state. Have you received any hundred-dollar bills in 
the last couple of hours? 


RED | received one just 20 minutes ago. 


THE DUKE (70 cashier) Would you mind opening the reg- 
ister, please. 


The manager gives a nod of approval. The cashier complies. 
THE DUKE (7) cashier) Let me see all of them. 

She reaches for the bills. The Duke stops ber: 

THE DUKE No, no! Don't touch them. 


Walsh uses a paper napkin to take the bills from the cash 
register, The Duke clears the counter and proceeds to lay the 
bills out methodically. The employees look on attentively. 


THE DUKE (Snapping fingers) Give me that pencil. 
Confract two. 


The cashier hands over her pencil to the Duke. He slides the 
bills and pencil over to Walsh. 


THE DUKE Check al! of these. 


Walsh does a series of “tests” on the bills. Erasing. Holding 
bills up to the light. Occasionally making eve contact with 
the Duke. 


THE DUKE How are we doing? 

WALSH This one’s bad. 

Walsh puts it aside. The manager eyeballs their attire. 
RED You guys look like you've been through the ringer. 


WALSH You don't know the half of it. (Looking at the 


Duke) This one’s bad, too. 
The Duke speaks with great urgency again. 


THE DUKE | want you to describe, exactly, what the person 
who handed you this bill looked like. 


CASHIER It was a man. About thirty. Tall. 
THE DUKE 0h yeah? About six feet tall? 
CASHIER \eali. 

THE DUKE \\ hat color hair? 

CASHIER Brown. 

WALSH Sounds like our man. 


THE DUKE (70 manager) | want you to call all the other 
restaurants in the area and advise them of the situation. (70 
Walsh) If we move fast we might be able to nail him. (Grab- 
bing money) We have to take this for evidence. (70 Walsh) 
Make sure they get a receipt for this. 


Walsh scribbles a bogus receipt on a scratch pad next to 
the register. Hands it to the manager. 


WALSH It’s as good as gold. 

THE DUKE What's the name of your establishment? 

RED Red's Corner Bar. 

THE DUKE [0 you dye your hair? 

RED \o. 

THE DUKE Why do they call you Red? 

RED It's short for Redwood. 

THE DUKE What's your first name? 

RED Bill. 

THE DUKE We'll be back. Thanks for your cooperation, Bill. 
EXT. RED'S CORNER BAR - DAY 

Walsh and the Duke strain to maintain their poise as they 


exit the Howard Johnson's and hurry across the street 
into a 7-11. 


EXT. 7-11 - DAY 

Walsh and the Duke can be seen through the windows 
inside of the store. In the middle of a shopping spree. 
Walsh stuffs his face as he goes for sandwiches, beer, 
doughnuts, etc. The Duke goes for fruit and cereal. They 
pay for their goods. Exit. As they walk down the street, 
they RIP into the bags like hungry dogs. They HEAR the 
RINGING of a railroad crossing. Down the street, a 
freight train BLOWS its WHISTLE as it rumbles through 
the center of town at fifteen miles per hour. 


WALSH Come on. We're catchin’ this train. 

Walsh shoves the Duke. Both carry their bags of food. 
THE DUKE | can't do this. 

WALSH You also couldn't fly. Start running, 

They run alongside an open boxcar. 

EXT. RED'S CORNER BAR - DAY 


With a perplexed look, Red watches through the window 
as the two “FBI agents” run for the freight train. 


EXT. TRAIN TRACKS — DAY 

The Duke tosses his bag of food into it. Then hoists him- 
self aboard. Walsh starts to lose his footing. He drops all 
of his food. Beer EXPLODES. Doughnuts and sandwiches 


go flying. 
WALSH Ah, shit! 


EXT. RED'S CORNER BAR —- DAY 
Somewhat confused, Red turns and goes inside. He 
picks up a telephone. Dials. 


EXT. TRAIN TRACKS — DAY 

The train starts picking up speed. Walsh can't keep up 
with the car. The Duke does nothing to help. He just 
crouches and watches from the open boxcar. 

WALSH Give me your hand! 

THE DUKE (Sarcastically) Do you promise to let me go? 
WALSH Goddamnit, give me your hand! 

The Duke doesn't budge. 

THE DUKE See you in the next life, Jack! 

Walsh reaches out. Manages to grab onto a ladder on the 


side of the car. Hoists himself aboard. 


EXT. TRAIN CARS - DAY 
Walsh stretches toward the boxcar’s open door. The 
Duke slams it shut. Walsh starts banging on the door. 


WALSH (Screaming) You son of a bitch! You're gonna have 
to come out of there sometime and I’m gonna be waiting here! 


The train starts picking up speed. Walsh is getting unnerved. 


WALSH You're only making it harder on yourself, making 
me stay out here! 


After a few expectant beats, the large door slowly slides 


open, revealing an angel-eyed Duke. Walsh reaches into 
the car and pulls himself inside. 
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INT. BOXCAR - DAY 

Walsh is completely out of breath. The boxcar is near- 
empty. As Walsh dusts himself off, the Duke sits on a 
couple of small flimsy crates stacked against the wall. 
Walsh walks over next to him. Kicks the bottom crate out 
with a powerful sideswipe. The Duke and the crates 
CRASH to the floor. 


WALSH And don’t you forget it. 


Walsh walks over to the far end of the boxcar and sits qui- 
elly. Stares down the Duke from across the car. 


WALSH | ain't talkin’ to you for the rest of this trip. 

THE DUKE That's adolescent. Don't you think, Jack? 

INT. AMARILLO POLICE STATION INTERROGATION 
ROOM - NIGHT 

Dorfler sits at a small desk in a naked room. He's tired, 


dirty and nervous. Chain-smoking. A SHERIFF and two 
COPS enter. Dorfler rises. 


DORELER Hey, are you guys gonna let me go? I'm tellin’ 
ya, I don’t know anythin’. 

Mosely enters. Followed by Perry, Tuttle and Plumides. 
MOSELY Js that a fact. 

DORELER ()h;, shit. 


Mosely grabs Dorfler’s pack of cigarettes. Takes one. Lights 
it. Pockets the pack. 


DOREFLER Yeah, yeah. Help yourself. 
MOSELY Where are they? 
DORELER You got me. 


Mosely turns. KICKS the chair out from under Dorfler. 
Dorfler hits the floor. Perry lurches forward. 


PERRY Inspector... 
MOSELY Shut up! 


Mosely picks up Dorfler. Tosses him at the table. Breaking 
it. Dorfler rolls to the floor. 


MOSELY | want some answers and | want them now. 


Mosely picks up Dorfler. Grabs the chair. Shoves him into 
it. A Sheriff enters and whispers something to Tuttle. 


DOREFLER | don't know nothing. They went down the river. 
They could be dead, for all 1 know. 


Tuttle meekly approaches Mosely. 

TUTTLE Sir’ 

MOSELY (S7apping) What? 

TUTTLE (Whispering) \t seems that an “Agent Alonzo 


Mosely” and his “partner” were seen hopping a westbound 
freight train near Channing, 


EXT. PRAIRIE —- NIGHT 
The freight train barrels through the moonlit night. 


INT. BOXCAR —- NIGHT 
Still at opposite ends of the car, Walsh and the Duke are 
curled up trying to resist the cold. 


THE DUKE (mon, Jack. Don't be a baby. Are you going to 
sulk the rest of the trip? 


Walsh doesn't answer. 

THE DUKE [Do you want to know when I knew I had you 
pegged? 

Sill no response. 

THE DUKE The very first second we were in the car in New 
York. For some reason, | noticed your watch. An old Timex. 


Scratched. Cracked. But you hang on to it, don't you? Even 
when a new watch would do better by you. 


The Duke speaks the truth. Suddenly Walsh appears vul- 
nerable. 


THE DUKE Let me guess. It was a present. Someone gave it 
to you about 20 years ago. 


Walsh doesn't answer. 


THE DUKE You're sentimental. You hold memories as 
something precious. You have a desire to do what's right. | 
knew you wouldn't force me to fly. 


Walsh gently looks at his watch. 


WALSH Gail bought me this. It was the first thing she ever 
got me. | was always a half hour late when we were dating, 
So she bought me this watch and set it a half an hour fast so 
I'd never be late. 

Ihe Duke is silent. 

WALSH Somewhere in the back of my mind, | still imagine 
that we're gonna end up together. I'm still waiting. 
Hangin’ on. 


THE DUKE | don't think she’s coming back. 
WALSH | don't, either. (4 beat) The bitch... 


INT. FRONT DESK, AMARILLO POLICE STATION - 
NIGHT 

Dorfler is handed his belongings in a paper bag by a 
DESK SERGEANT. 


DOREFLER Yeah. Accommodations were wonderful. You 
gotta cigarette? 


DESK SERGEANT Don't smoke. 


DOREFLER That Fed took my cigarettes. (Leaning in) 
Where did everybody go? 

DESK SERGEANT They took off. (Sailing) You want 
your cigarettes? You'll have to go to Flagstaff. (Slarts laugh- 
ing) Because that’s where your pal Mosely went. 


Dorfler laughs with him. 
DOREFLER | just might do that. 


EXT. MOUNTAIN RAILROAD TRACKS, ARIZONA - 
DAWN 

The train moves through the Arizona desert. The sun is 
just peeking over distant mountains. The landscape is 
bathed in a deep red hue. 


INT. BOXCAR - DAWN 

Walsh is crouched in the open doorway, smoking. Look- 
ing at the sun. He flicks his cigarette butt into the wind. 
Walsh turns. Notices that the Duke is setting up his 
breakfast. He tears open the paper bag. Uses it as a place 
mat. Lays out fruit. A box of high-fiber cereal. A quart of 
nonfat milk. 


THE DUKE Jack. Would you care to breakfast with me? 

The Duke pulls out some packaged cakes. 

THE DUKE | think these are yours anyway, Jack. | know | 
didn't buy any Ho-Ho’s or Suzy-Q's. 

Walsh looks at the Duke's bruised face. 

WALSH | in sorry | hit you. 


The Duke shrugs it off. Walsh moves next to him. The Duke 
hands him the cakes. 


THE DUKE Do you know where we are? 


WALSH We've been going west all night. My guess is Ari- 
zona. We're almost home. 


THE DUKE | mm almost dead. 


WALSH The witness protection program isn’t so bad. 
They'll give you a new name. You'll have a new life. 


THE DUKE Jack, do me a favor, okay? Don't play this big 
brother routine with me because it really insults my intelli- 
gence. The only thing important to you about me is getting 
your money. 


WALSH I'm tired of you making me out to be some kind 
of thug whose only concern is a big chunk of change. Did 
you know that Serrano’s people offered me a million bucks 
for you? 


THE DUKE Why don't you just go for the big money, Jack? 


You're doing his work for him either way. 

WALSH You don’t know what the fuck you're talking about. 
The reason I do this shit is because | didn’t want to work for 
that lowlife. You remember that big dealer | was trying to 
bring down in Chicago? That was Serrano, alright? Now, you 
know everything. Are you happy? 

THE DUKE He's the reason you left Chicago? And you're 
taking me in? Are you out of your mind? You want me to 
speak your language, Jack? You let that motherfucker beat 
you! With what you know about police work and what I know 
about Serrano’s operation, we should be able to put him away 
for thirty years. 

WALSH I'm not in that business anymore. 


THE DUKE ['m a goddamn accountant and I tried to get 
him. You're this big macho guy, with your guns and all your 
bullshit and you're backing away? 

Walsh opens himself up like he has never before. 


WALSH | just don’t have it in me. 


EXT. BOXCAR - DAY - LATER 
The city of Flagstaff is in the distance. The train begins to 
slow down. Walsh leans out of the car. Eyeballing it. 


WALSH We're gettin’ off here. Just in case. 

They both get up. Wait for the right moment. 

WALSH Jou first, wise guy. 

The Duke jumps. Walsh follows. They tumble through the 


high grass. Roll to a stop. Endless boxcars THUNDER 
past them. 


INT. FLAGSTAFF TRAIN DEPOT - DAY 
A few minutes later. The train is now stationary. The door 
is SWUNG OPEN. HARD. 


A SERIES OF CUTS 

Of boxcars being opened. One after another. FEDS and 
COPS are all over the train in greater numbers than ever 
before. Mosely’s car pulls up. He gets out. Perry, Tuttle 
and Plumides follow suit. Mosely approaches a Flagstaff 
POLICE CAPTAIN. 


MOSELY Inspector Mosely. Find anything? 
POLICE CAPTAIN Not yet. 
Mosely walks away with determination. His men follow. 


PERRY They could have jumped off the train anywhere 
along the line. 


MOSELY Walsh isn’t playing with a lot of time. He took this 
train as far as he could. 
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EXT. MARVIN DORFLER’S CAR —- DAY 

Dorfler cruises over a bridge. Below him is the train 
depot. He slows and spots the slew of police cars below 
him. Watches as they continue conducting the search of 
the boxcars. 


EXT. GROCERY STORE PARKING LOT - DAY 

Some pickup trucks with Arizona plates. Walsh and the 
Duke are cuffed again. Sneaking along, they approach a 
Jeep CJ-7 decked for off-road use. 


WALSH Arizona plates. Do I know my shit or what? 


Walsh moves around to the passenger side of the Jeep. The 
door is unlocked. He opens it. 


INT. JEEP - DAY 

He proceeds to hot-wire the vehicle. The engine 
CRANKS and FIRES. Walsh pushes the Duke across the 
passenger side. Cuffs him to the roll bar. Hops in. 


EXT. GROCERY STORE PARKING LOT - DAY 

As Walsh ROARS away, the OWNER of the Jeep exits the 
store. His jaw drops as his Jeep passes him and tears off 
down the road. 


INT. JEEP - DAY 

Walsh tools down the road. The Duke staring ahead. An 
occasional building passes by as they move to the out- 
skirts of town. Fields and mountains ahead. 


THE DUKE Where are we going? 
WALSH To the next fuckin’ airport. 


A police car comes up behind him. Hits its lights. SIREN. 
Starts coming up fast. 


WALSH Shit! 


Walsh jams it. The truck lurches with life. Suddenly, a sec- 
ond police car is moving like a bat out of hell from the 
opposite direction. Sirens WAILING. Light blazing. 


THE DUKE You're not going to be happy until you get us 
both killed. 


WALSH | came too far. I'm too close. 


EXT. ROAD - DAY 

A cop car ahead skids to a stop, blocking the road. 
Walsh SCREAMS off the pavement. Driving onto the 
shoulder. Clods of earth kick up. Walsh SCRAPES the 
cop car and moves right back on to the road. The car 
chasing Walsh tries the same trick. Doesn't make it. 
SMACKS hard into the police car blocking the road. 


EXT. FLAGSTAFF TRAIN DEPOT - DAY 


COPS. FEDS. Everyone is running for their cars. Cars 
SCREECH out in all directions. The police captain runs 
up to Mosely, Perry, Tuttle and Plumides. 


POLICE CAPTAIN (S/ou/ing) Follow me to the chopper! 


EXT. MARVIN DORFLER’S CAR - DAY 

From the bridge, Dorfler watches the excitement unfold. 
He smiles, knowing that Walsh and the Duke must be 
nearby. He gets back into his car and follows the proces- 
sion of speeding police and Federal cars. 


INT. JEEP — DAY 
Walsh has got it to the floor. They move more and more 
into the country. Dirt roads cross the plains. 


WALSH How many fuckin’ cops can they have in this town? 


Walsh checks the rearview mirror. More than a dozen 
police and Federal cars are behind them. The Duke 
notices several police cars ROARING down the dirt road on 
their right. Walsh turns. Al least a dozen more are on his 
left. They seem to be coming from everywhere. 


EXT. ROAD - DAY 

Walsh tears by. The cop cars from the right and left sides 
converge onto Walsh's road. The two dented cop cars 
from behind come up fast in pursuit. It's a carnival of 
SIRENS and BLAZING LIGHTS. 


INT. JEEP - DAY 


THE DUKE | know you can do it, Jack! 


Walsh spots the worst sight yet. A slew of Federal cars com- 
ing at him from ahead. He's surrounded. Theres no way 
he’s getting around this. He turns the wheel hard. 


EXT. FIELD - DAY 

The Jeep skids off the road. SMASHES through fence 
posts. Rips into the field. Jumps a hill. Lands and keeps 
going. The Cops and Feds swerve off the road in pursuit. 


EXT. ROAD - DAY 

Dorfler slows, as his car passes the spot where Walsh 
crashed through the fence. The place is crawling with 
Cops and Feds. Cautious not to be observed, he keeps 
moving. 


EXT. FIELD - DAY 

Walsh shifts it into four-wheel-drive. SLAMS up a hill. 
Missing trees. Rocks. The cop cars can't keep up. A heli- 
copter ROARS overhead. 


INT. HELICOPTER — DAY 


Mosely sits alongside the PILOT. Looking down at the 
terrain with binoculars. Behind him sits Perry, Tuttle and 
Plumides. Below, the fields are filled with the tangle of 
police and Federal cars. The hill approaches. Mosely taps 
the pilot. 


MOSELY (7) pilot) Check the other side. 


EXT. HILL - DAY 

The Jeep ROARS over the peak. Starts bouncing down 
the other side. It's very steep. PLOWING through brush. 
Picking up speed. A group of farmhouses are clustered 
below. 


INT. MARVIN DORFLER’S CAR - DAY 

Dorfler follows the chopper with his eyes as it heads for 
the group of hills. The chopper obviously has an 
overview so Dorfler decides to follow it. 


EXT. FARM ROAD - DAY 

Dorfler makes a turn onto a dirt road, ROARING past the 
group of farmhouses. Slows. Checks the position of the 
helicopter, then keeps moving. 


INT. JEEP - DAY 
Coming down a hill, Walsh realizes he’s not going to 
make it. He loses control of the Jeep. 


EXT. HILL - DAY 

The Jeep SKIDS. SLAMS sideways into a group of trees. 
Walsh climbs out. Uncuffs the Duke from the roll bar. 
They start running for the farmhouses. The chopper is 
coming. They drop into the high grass. The chopper 
moves past them. Back toward the hill. 


INT. HELICOPTER — DAY 
Mosely, with eagle eyes, spots something. 


MOSELY There's the Jeep. 
Its nearly buried in trees and brush. 


MOSELY (70 Pilot) ‘Try the farm. Close to the ground. 


EXT. ROAD - DAY 

The chopper moves toward the farmhouses. Walsh and 
the Duke move through the high grass to a thicket of 
trees on the roadside. Two Federal cars ROAR past them. 
Followed by two local cop cars. Walsh's eyes sweep the 
road. Next is a passenger car. One person at the wheel. 
Walsh grabs his .45. Runs into the road. Flags down the 
car. The Duke recognizes the driver. 


THE DUKE Jack! Don't! It’s Dorfler! 


INT. MARVIN DORFLER’S CAR - DAY 


Dorfler, at the wheel, can't believe what he sees. There is 
a God. He floors it. Heads for Walsh. Opens the car door. 
WHACKS him. Walsh bounces to the concrete. Dorfler 
gets out. The Duke starts running for the woods. 


EXT. CREEK - DAY 

It looks like paradise. A trickling creek. Surrounded by 
aspens. Sunlight streaming down. The Duke slides down 
the embankment. SPLASHES through the creek. Dorfler 
follows him. Chasing hard. Tackles him. Lands several 
punches. The Duke swings back. Dorfler overpowers 
him. Pins him into the creek. Lands several more punch- 
es. Yanks him to his feet. 


EXT. ROAD - DAY 

Walsh is slowly coming around. Winded. Bruised. Dorfler 
yanks the Duke up the embankment. Across the road. 
Quickly opens the trunk. Shoves the Duke inside. 
SLAMS the trunk closed. An uncomprehending Walsh 
takes a feeble swing at Dorfler. Dorfler right-hooks 
Walsh. Walsh stumbles. Dorfler hits him again. Walsh 
falls backwards, several feet, over the embankment. 


EXT. CREEK - DAY 

Walsh tumbles down the embankment to the banks of 
the creek. He’s out cold. Dorfler can be heard 
SCREECHING away in the car. Walsh is still. The continu- 
ous roar of the chopper seems to fade away. He slowly 
comes to. Looks at the creek before him. Slightly con- 
founded at finding himself in such a heavenly setting. 
Stares at clear water TRICKLING over rocks and stone. 


EXT. “EAT” DINER - SUNSET 

A gentle cut. Peaceful. Almost dream-like. Wind gently 
rocks the “EAT” sign. Its rusty hinges SQUEAK. The dirt 
parking lot is empty. Walsh moves down the road. 
Approaches the diner. 


INT. “EAT” DINER - SUNSET 

Walsh enters. Dirty. Ragged. The DINER OWNER, a quiet 
matronly woman, is behind the counter. Walsh moves 
over to her. She barely moves. Just checks him out. 


DINER OWNER Bad day, huh? 

WALSH Bad week. 

DINER OWNER | know what you mean. 
WALSH | could use a cup of coffee. 

DINER OWNER | think | could arrange that. 


He achingly sits al the counter. The Diner Owner places a 
mug before Walsh. Pours coffee. Walsh nods his thanks. 
Picks up the mug. Blows on it gently. Is about to take a 
sip. SUDDENLY, a pair of sunglasses SLIDES the length of 
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the counter, coming to rest in front of Walsh. He doesn't 
budge. Just stares at them. He puts down the mug. Picks 
up the sunglasses. Knows whats coming without looking. 
He looks anyway. Standing at the end of the counter is 
Mosely. 

WALSH | ve been lookin’ all over for these. 


Walsh turns. Through the window, in the lot, are twenty 
police cars. Federal cars. Lights turning. Police RADIOS 
gently BLABBERING. 


EXT. FLAGSTAFF AIRPORT - DAY 
Dorfler and the Duke pull up to the small airport. 


INT. DORFLER’S CAR - DAY 
The Duke eyes the planes on the runway. Turns to 
Dorfler. 


THE DUKE | can't do this. | have a very serious fear of 
flying. 


Without losing a beat, Dorfler right-hooks the Duke. 


INT. INTERROGATION ROOM, FLAGSTAFF POLICE 
DEPT. - NIGHT 

Walsh is on the hot seat. Smoking. Mosely sits opposite 
him. Perry, Tuttle and Plumides stand around Walsh. 
Also several high-ranking LOCAL COPS. Walsh glances 
at his watch. It’s a quarter to seven. 


MOSELY Forget about your time clock, Walsh. It’s over. 
That's how that one went. 
WALSH | know my rights. You owe me some phone calls. 


MOSELY What should be of paramount importance to you, 
right now, is the ten years you're going to get for impersonating 
a Federal agent. 


WALSH ‘en years for impersonating a Fed? How come no 
one’s after you? 


MOSELY You don't know when to quit. 


WALSH | know one thing. | know my rights. And by law, 
you owe me phone calls. | ain't sayin’ shit ‘til 1 get them. 


Mosely gives in. 

MOSELY Give him his calls. 

Perry and two local cops escort Walsh out of the room. 
INT. SQUAD ROOM - FLAGSTAFF POLICE STATION - 


NIGHT 
Crowded with cops and Feds. Walsh dials. Waits. 


INT. MOSCONE’S OFFICE - NIGHT 
Jerry grabs the phone. 


JERRY Eddie Moscone, bail bondsman. 
INTERCUT WALSH AND MOSCONE'S OFFICE 


WALSH It's Walsh. Give me Moscone. 


Jerry nearly drops the phone. He turns. 


JERRY Eddie. Pick it up. It's Jack! 


Moscone rushes for the phone. Picks it up. Nervous as hell. 


Jerry listens on the extension as usual. 


MOSCONE | hope you're gettin’ close, ‘cause you only got 
five hours. 
WALSH No, I'm not, Eddie. But, I'm callin’ to let you know 


that you're a dead man, you lying son of a bitch. You put 
Dorfler on this fuckin’ thing... 


Moscone’ nervousness turns lo rage. 

MOSCONE Well, | should kill you. You stupid son of a 
bitch! You had the guy five days ago. What the hell are you 
joyridin’ cross-country for? And are you nuts, tellin’ Dorfler 
that | was givin’ you a hundred grand when I offered him 
twenty-five? He just called me up yellin’ and screamin’. And 
why the hell can’t you get the Duke here in five hours? 


WALSH ((o2:/used) When did you speak to Dorfler? 


MOSCONE Five minutes ago. He told me to go fuck 
myself. What the hell difference does it make? 


RESUME WALSH 

Moscone continues yelling. Walsh slowly lowers the 
phone, hanging it up on Moscone. He thinks. It doesn’t 
make sense. His wheels are turning. Then he quickly 
reaches into his wallet. Pulls out the slip of paper that 
Tony and Joey gave him in New York. The card is stained 
from the adventure in the rapids. Numbers have faded. 
But it’s still there. Walsh dials it. It's a million-to-one shot. 
Someone picks up on the other end. 


MALE VOICE /1/0..) Hello? 

WALSH /S/ow/)) Yeah. Is Tony or Joey there? 

MALE VOICE /1/0.) Who's this? 

Walsh thinks for a second. It’s a million-to-one shot. . . 
WALSH Dortler 

The voice relaxes. 


MALE VOICE (1.0.) Sure, Marvin, hang on. I'm gonna 
forward your call. 


Walsh ’s heart rate goes up. Dorfler’s gone dirty. 


INT. VEGAS HOTEL ROOM - NIGHT 
Joey picks up the phone. 


JOEY (/11/0 phone) Marvin? 


INTERCUT AS NEEDED 
Walsh's eyes widen. He recognizes the voice. 


WALSH No, it’s Jack Walsh. So, Dorfler’s workin’ for you 
gUYS NOW. 


JOEY What are you complainin’ for? We came to you first. 


Jony comes out of the bathroom. Joey turns and covers 
the phone. 


JOEY It's Jack Walsh. 
Jony lakes the phone. 
TONY Hey, too late scumbag. . . 


WALSH No, too late for you. | didn't come this far not to 
collect my money. I want the Duke back. 


TONY So what the fuck are you telling me for? 


WALSH What am | telling you for? Because I've got some of 
the Duke's belongings, that’s why. Including some computer 
disks that have every last detail of Serrano’s businesses and 
money-laundering operations, and if | don’t get him back in 
the next two hours I'm gonna turn them over to the Feds. 


TONY !'1] blow your fuckin’ brains out. 
WALSH How are you gonna do that from jail? 
ony doesn t answer. 


WALSH Jou tell Serrano, | wanna meet him with the Duke 
alone in two hours, in the main terminal of McCarran Air- 
port, where we'll make the exchange. | know he’s the only 
one of you guys who won't try to take a shot at me in a public 
place. If | see one single goon within a mile of that airport, 
the deal’s off and I'm goin’ to the Feds. 


TONY | ain't gonna tell him that. 


WALSH Fine. After he’s busted I'll make sure to tell him you 
knew about it beforehand. That's two hours from now. Main ter- 
minal, McCarran Airport. You got that, moron? Have a nice day. 


Walsh hangs up, wondering how he’s going to dig himself 


out of this. The SOUNDS of the police station come back to 
him. He turns, locks eyes with Perry. 


PERRY Whiat was that? 

WALSH Where's Mosely? | wanna make a deal. 
PERRY (Calling) Inspector! 

Mosely moves through the cops. Comes up to Walsh. 


WALSH What would you do if I could deliver you Serrano? 


MOSELY How do you mean “deliver”? This spread 


WALSH Well . . . for starters, conspiracy to destroy govern- of original 
ment evidence. 


MOSELY What government evidence? 


WALSH Would you let me take the Duke in myself and col- 
lect my money? 


Mosely can see that Walsh is serious. 
MOSELY ‘el! me more. 


WALSH Well, ['l] have to tell you on the way because we've 
got to be in Las Vegas in two hours. 


EXT. GOLDEN BOY MOTEL - NIGHT 
Dorfler scurries with a newspaper and paper bag toward 
the motel. 


INT. ROOM - GOLDEN BOY MOTEL - NIGHT 

Dorfler enters. Tears open the bag. Opens a package 
containing a new Polaroid Camera. Slams in package of 
film. Flashbulbs. With the newspaper under his arm, he 
heads for the bathroom. 


INT. BATHROOM — NIGHT 
The Duke is cuffed to the pipe under the sink. Dorfler 
forces the Duke to hold up the paper. 


DOREFLER Hold that up. So they'll know that I took these 
today. See? I got it all figured out. Say “cheese.” 

Dorfler starts snapping off pictures. 

THE DUKE Don't do this, Marvin. 


Dorfler scoops the images off the tile floor. They're coming 
fo life. He pockets them. 


DOREFLER Adios. 
Dorfler exits. The Duke can HEAR him leave. 
EXT. GULF STREAM JET - NIGHT 


The FBI Gulf Stream jet flies above the desert bathed in 
moonlight. 


INT. GULF STREAM JET —- NIGHT 
Mosely and his men listen to Walsh. 


PERRY If he takes those disks, even though they're blank, 
that’s the overt act, correct? 
Mosely is about to answer. Walsh cuts him off. 


WALSH If he just sets foot in the airport, he’s committed an 
overt act. Conspiracy to obstruct justice. 
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WALSH If he shows up with the Duke, you can add kidnap- 
ping. If he shows up with anyone packing a gun, you can add 
conspiracy to commit murder. The fact that it’s an airport. . . 
Alonzo, correct me if you think I'm wrong here. . . (Back to 
Perry)... you can slap an ITAR rap on him as well. 


PERRY [Do you think he'll show? 

WALSH 0h, he'll show. He’s got no choice. 

Mosely is impressed. 

MOSELY (7) Perry re: Walsh) Get a wire on him. 

EXT. PARKING LOT - NIGHT 

The lights of Las Vegas twinkle in the distance. Dorfler’s 
car swings into the lot. He looks around. Still sporting 
their bruises, Tony and Joey get out of their car and 
move toward him. 

TONY \arvin? 


DORFLER Yeah. (4 beat) Hey, look I'm sorry about what hap- 
pened back at the Western Union office. You can imagine my 
embarrassment when | found out who you were. | didn’t mean 
to hit you. It was just one of those things. You know. Like a spur 
of the moment. You know I'd never pull any shit like that. 


JOEY What the fuck took you? 
DOREFLER | made a quick stop. 
TONY (Looking around) Where is he? 
DOREFLER Where's my money? 
TONY It’s in the car. Where is he? 


DOREFLER Slight change of plans. Now I want two million 
dollars. | read the newspapers, ya know. This guy got you for 
fifteen million. So I figured he’s gotta be worth at least two to 
va. You can’t play me for a chump. 


TONY (Holding back rage) How do we know you've got him? 


Dorfler reaches into his shirt pocket. Hands over the 
Polaroids. Tony starts flipping through them. Joey leans in. 


DORELER A million now. Then | call you in twenty min- 
utes. Tell you where to drop off the second million. Once | 
know it’s there, | tell you where he is. 


Jony stops flipping through the photos. Pushes Joey aside. 
DOREFLER (kay? 

JOEY Not okay. 

DORELER Whi not? 

Jony rears back and BAM! Marvin is out cold. 


JOEY Whatayou fucking nuts! What's Jimmy gonna say!?! 
How the fuck are we gonna get the Duke now!?! 


TONY You got the answer right in your hands! 

JOEY What are you talking about? 

lony shows the Polaroids to Joey. 

TONY Joey, when are you going to learn how to pay attention? 
INSERT POLAROID 

The Duke is cuffed to the sink. Holding the paper. Several 


motel towels with the “Golden Boy” logo decorate the 
bathroom. 


TONY ook, see what it says there? 


RESUME SCENE 
Tony and Joey head back for their car. 


INT. SERRANO’S PENTHOUSE - NIGHT 
Serrano gives instructions to a few BODYGUARDS. 
Lyman paces nervously. 


SERRANO | want ten of our best people and I don’t want 
any fuck-ups this time. As soon as I get ahold of these things, 
| want them both dropped. 


LYMAN | don’t think you should do this. 


A bodyguard helps Serrano with his coat. 


SERRANO 0h, you don't? What do you propose | do? 


LYMAN Send somebody with a cash offer. Give this guy 
whatever the hell he wants but don’t do this. 


SERRANO Walsh won't take any money from me. He 
knows I'd come and get it an hour later. In his mind this is 
clean. He gets what he wants. I get what I want. The guy's a 
fuckin’ burnout. He just wants his money. 


LYMAN Jimmy, listen... 
Serrano turns and heads for the door with his goons. 


SERRANO Sydney. Sit down. Relax. Have a sandwich. 
Drink a glass of milk. Do some fucking thing, 


INT. STARLIGHT CASINO GARAGE —- NIGHT 

The elevator doors open revealing Serrano, the four 
bodyguards with him. They move with purpose, almost 
in step, heading for Serrano’s limousine. FBI agents 
watch them as they pass and then one AGENT turns, 
picking up a walkie-talkie. 


FBI AGENT lle’s on his way. 


Serrano’ limousine pulls out and moves up to street level. 


EXT. VEGAS STRIP - NIGHT 
The limousine moves into traffic. Suddenly two FBI 


cars, one parked at the curb, the other from the front 
of the casino, come to life and move off in pursuit. As 
Serrano’s limousine passes a cross street, another FBI 
car makes a U-turn as if from nowhere and joins in the 
surveillance. 


INT. FBI CAR - NIGHT 
Four AGENTS. One speaks into the radio. 


AGENT We're on him. 


INT. GULF STREAM JET - NIGHT 

They approach the lights of Vegas. Everyone is strapping 
in. Perry is checking the wire Walsh is wearing. Plumides 
lights Walsh's cigarette. Mosely talks into a speakerphone. 


MOSELY ‘his is Mosely. 


AGENT (1.0) Serrano’s just left and is heading west on 
Vegas Boulevard. 


Walsh smiles. Mosely notices. 
MOSELY Why are you smiling? 
WALSH | feel like a cop again. 


EXT. GULF STREAM JET - NIGHT 

The Gulf Stream jet touches down and THUNDERS 
toward the far end of the airport, roaring to a stop. 
Mosely, Perry, Tuttle, Plumides and Walsh descend the 
steps of the Gulf Stream jet. Several FBI and police cars 
are discreetly parked nearby. Walsh is directed by the 
agents toward the main terminal. 


EXT. MCCARRAN AIRPORT - NIGHT 

Serrano’s limo pulls up in front, followed by the FBI cars 
which duck out of sight. Serrano gets out of his limo and 
walks to another limo, parked at the curb. Serrano gets in. 


INT. LIMO - NIGHT 
Serrano gets into the limo. Inside are the Duke, Tony and 
Joey. Serrano leans back and smiles at the Duke. 


SERRANO So we finally meet. I'm in the presence of 
greatness. “The Duke.” A man who robs from the scum of the 
earth and gives to the unfortunates of the world. | wanted to 
meet you face-to-face. 

Serrano leans forward. 

SERRANO Did you actually think that you were going to 
steal my money and get away with it? I stopped by here to tell 
you two things. Number one is that you're going to die 


tonight. Number two, I'm going to go home, have a nice hot 
meal, then find your wife and I’m going to kill her too. 


Serrano leans in and smacks the Duke across the face. 


EXT. LIMO — NIGHT 
Some of Serrano's thugs hover around the limo. Serrano 
and Joey get out of the limo. 


SERRANO Joey, stay here and wait for my call. The rest of 


you come with me. 


INT. TERMINAL - NIGHT 

Walsh walks through the crowded terminal. He moves 
from one of the arms of McCarran to the gorgeous glass 
main terminal. His eyes scan the place. No agents in 
sight. No sign of Serrano or the Duke. Walsh crosses the 
terminal, heading for the center where he can be clearly 
seen. A few of Serrano's BODYGUARDS enter, glance at 
Walsh, fan out into the crowd. Walsh pulls the last ciga- 
rette out of a pack and lights it. 


INT. TERMINAL BALCONY - NIGHT 

Agent Mosely and the other FBI agents look through 
binoculars down at Walsh. They also listen in on the 
wire. Suddenly, Serrano comes into sight of one of the 
FBI agents. 


FBI AGENT Here he comes. 


INT. TERMINAL - NIGHT 

Walsh stops in his tracks as he sees Serrano walking 
toward him. Serrano looks at Walsh's ragged appearance. 
SERRANO Jack, long time no see. 

WALSH Long time no see. 


SERRANO | see you're still spending all of your money on 
clothes. 


WALSH Well, you know... 


SERRANO Listen, while you're in town, if you'll want to 
see ashow .. . or a free meal or something like that, you let 
me know. On me. That's just the type of guy | am. 


WALSH You re a real sport. 
INT. TERMINAL BALCONY - NIGHT 


Mosely and the other agents continue watching Walsh 
and Serrano. 


MOSELY Just give him the disks. 
INT. TERMINAL - NIGHT 


SERRANO How's your mother? 
WALSH She's alright. 


SERRANO Daughter's getting big... growing up and 
all, huh? 
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Walsh nods his head and stares at Serrano. 


SERRANO Jou know | was thinking, maybe if we'd done 
business way back when, you wouldn't look like a guy with a 
fucking cup in your hand. 


WALSH Trying to make a living, 

SERRANO Jou got the disks or did you lose them too? Like 
your job. 

INT. TERMINAL BALCONY - NIGHT 

MOSELY Give him the disks, Walsh. 

INT. TERMINAL - NIGHT 


WALSH Well, | see you but I don’t see the Duke. 
SERRANO We'll worry about him in a minute. 


WALSH No, we have to worry about him now. This isn’t a 
fucking reunion. If I don’t see him in five seconds, I'm walking, 


SERRANO You re still way too serious. Why don’t we take 
a walk together and go get him. 


WALSH Fuck you. See you at the arraignment. 


Jack starts to walk. Serrano calls out to him. 


SERRANO Alright, Jack. Hold up. You win. 


Serrano nods to a gun by a phone. The goon nods back 
and places a call. 


Walsh is pissed. 
WALSH | said no goons. 
SERRANO Don't worry about him. You're going to get 


what you want. 


ANGLE ON COUNTER 
Dorfler, complete with black eye, moves up to the 
counter. 


DOREFLER (One-way ticket to L.A. 
TICKET CLERK Smoking or nonsmoking? 


Dorfler lights up a cigarette and blows the smoke at the 
clerk. 

DOREFLER Jake « wild guess. 

suddenly, Dorfler turns and spots Tony and Joey walking 
right past him with the Duke. Dorfler does a double-take. 
He grabs his .45 out of bis duffelbag. Puts it in his pocket 
and moves afler them. 


INT. TERMINAL BALCONY - NIGHT 
Perry sees Dorfler coming. 


PERRY Ah), shit... 
Now, Mosely sees Dorfler coming. 
MOSELY |'m going to have a heart attack before this is 


COWEL aes 


INT. TERMINAL — NIGHT 

Tony and Joey appear with the Duke. Walsh motions for 
the Duke to get behind him. 

SERRANO (Give me the disks. 

Dorfler appears. 

WALSH Ah fuck... Marvin, take a hike. 

DOREFLER No way! 

Dorfler pulls out the .45 and begins lugging at the Duke. 
WALSH You're missing the bigger picture here, Marvin. 
Dorfler grabs at Walsh. 


INT. TERMINAL BALCONY - NIGHT 
Walsh's wire goes dead. Agent Tuttle looks up. 


TUTTLE The wire’s gone dead. 


INT. TERMINAL - NIGHT 

Serrano grabs the disks and moves off with Tony and 
Joey. The goons begin to approach. They're all clearly 
armed. Walsh sees them coming. 

WALSH Marvin! Watch out, watch out! 

DOREFLER | 'm not falling for that shit again. 

WALSH Wil! you look out! 

Walsh leans into bis jacket. 

WALSH (/):/0 jacket) He's got the disks. He’s got the disks. 
Walsh turns lo the balcony and yells out. 

WALSH Serrano’s got the disk! Serrano’s got the disk! 


Feds move in from everywhere. They grab Serrano, Tony, 


Joey and Dorfler. There are nearly a hundred Federal 


agents that continue swarming in. Walsh moves over to 
Serrano with a big smile. 


WALSH You know, there's something I've been wanting to 
say to you for ten years. 


SERRANO ())), yeah? What's that? 
WALSH Jou re under arrest. 

Mosely appears with Perry and Tulle. 
WALSH We still have a deal, Alonzo? 
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MOSELY We have a deal. 

Dorfler is being taken away by the Feds. He shouts out. 
DOREFLER Why does he get special treatment? 

WALSH See you in L.A., Marvin. 

DORFLER Watch your cigarettes with this guy, Jack. 
Dorfler is taken away. Walsh cuffs the Duke. 

THE DUKE What are you doing? 

WALSH We've still got an hour and a half to get you to L.A. 


Walsh leads the uncomprebending Duke away through the 
crowd of Federal agents and spectators. 


INT. 727 JET - NIGHT 
Walsh and the Duke, both deep in thought, sit quietly as 
the plane approaches L.A. 


POV OF 727 - NIGHT 
The Los Angeles skyline beckons. The runway lights are 
approaching. It has a dream-like quality. Jet engines 
WHINE. The runway swallows up the SCREEN. The 
plane TOUCHES down. 


INT. WESTERN AIRLINES TERMINAL — NIGHT 

Looking like the absolute ends of the earth, Walsh and 
the Duke shuffle out of the boarding ramp to the upstairs 
terminal. Walsh slips the cuffs around the Duke's wrist. 
They cross the terminal and move quietly. 


INT. DOWNSTAIRS TERMINAL - NIGHT 

Walsh and the Duke ride the escalator down. They move 
toward the front door. Walsh stops near a bank of pay 
phones. Turns to the Duke. 


WALSH When | took this job, I figured I'd never make it. 
Not in a million years. But for a hundred grand, | had to give 
it a try. (A beat) If you had your way, what would you do? 
Where would you go? 


THE DUKE Mexico. Call Dana, my wife. Have her collect 
whatever money we've got stashed. Meet me in Mazatlan. 
Nobody would bother us and we'd live well down there. 


WALSH Drink margaritas and watch the sun go down? 
THE DUKE Every single night. 

Walsh starts to punch a number into a pay phone. 
WALSH That coffee shop would've been nice. 


INT. MOSCONE’S OFFICE - NIGHT 
The phone is ringing. Moscone picks it up. He is alone. 


MOSCONE Eddie Moscone, bail bondsman. 


INTERCUT WALSH AND MOSCONE 


WALSH Hey, Eddie, where’s Jerry? 

MOSCONE Thi Feds picked him up twenty minutes ago. 
WALSH What for? 

MOSCONE What's the difference? | never trusted that guy. 
Where the hell are you? 

WALSH I'm in L.A. with the Duke. You want to say hello? 
Walsh puts the phone to the Duke’ face. 

THE DUKE Hello. 

WALSH (Jiiking back phone) Now, say good-bye you lying 
piece of shit because I’m letting him go. 

Walsh hangs up. The terminal VIBRATES with the SOUND 
of a JET THUNDERING down. Walsh untocks the cuffs. 
WALSH May your footsteps be heard in heaven before the 
devil knows you're gone. 

THE DUKE | don't get it. 


WALSH | did what I wanted to do. I got you to L.A. before 
midnight. 


The Duke looks deeply at Walsh. A lot is said in the silence. 
THE DUKE | don’t know what to say. 


WALSH Don't say anything. Get out of here before | change 
my mind. 


THE DUKE Thank you. 
WALSH No, John. Thank you. 


Walsh turns and starts walking. He gets a few steps toward 
the door. He stops. Turns. Looks back at the Duke, who's 
still standing in the terminal. Walsh starts walking back 
fo him with a smile. He takes the Duke’s hand. It appears 
as if be is going to cuff the Duke again. He does. With his 
battered Timex. 


WALSH Remember our adventure. 

The Duke strokes the watch and smiles. 

THE DUKE |'I/ treasure it. (A beat) I've got a gift for you 
too, Jack. 


The Duke unbuttons his suit jacket. Walsh squints. He’ 
confused. The Duke unbuttons two buttons on bis shirt. 
Reaches underneath. UNSTRAPS something. Pulls out an 
odd-looking belt and hands it to Walsh. 


WALSH What's that? 


THE DUKE When we first met, | was packing to make my 
getaway because. . . (Smiling) .. . | thought the FBI was 
closing in. So | took a little traveling money. 





It is a money belt. Walsh takes it slowly. He's slow to 
understand. He opens a compartment. Thousand dollar 
bills are stacked tightly. 


WALSH You sonofabitch . .. 
THE DUKE | told you I had money. 
WALSH | know you had money. | didn’t know you had 


money. 

THE DUKE It's not a payoff, it’s a gift. You already let me go. 
Walsh smiles. Wigeles the belt. 

WALSH How much is here? 

THE DUKE In the neighborhood of three hundred thousand. 
WALSH That's one of my favorite neighborhoods. 

THE DUKE ‘Take care, Jack. If you're ever in Mazatlan . .. 
WALSH Yeah, John. I'll look you up. Just get rid of that dog 


of yours. 


They shake hands. Walsh turns. Walks out of the terminal 
quickly. The Duke watches him go, then disappears into 
another part of the terminal. 


EXT. WESTERN AIRLINES TERMINAL - NIGHT 
Money belt in hand, Walsh steps outside. Takes in the 
night air. He walks past a large clock. It reads 11:35. 


WALSH ‘Wwenty-five minutes to midnight, Walsh. You 
would've made it. 


Looking like shit, he walks up to the first cab parked at the 
curb. A CAB DRIVER sits inside. 


WALSH You got change of a thousand? 
CAB DRIVER (Get outta here, you bum! 
WALSH ($777i/i212) Looks like I'm walking. 


MUSIC kicks in. 
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Writing 
Midnight Run 


A Talk with George Gallo 





UOSUYOf PIAR(] 


When Hollywood needs someone to write a “buddy pic” 
~ a couple guys talking in cars, bars, on the run, or 
wherever - one of the pros they turn to is George Gallo. 
Frequently writing in the action-comedy style, Gallo in 
many ways set the current standard with Midnight Run. 

Gallo studied painting at New York’s Manhattanville 
College before turning to screenwriting, working for 
producer Dino de Laurentiis in New York before moving 
to Los Angeles. Wise Guys (1986), directed by Brian De 
Palma and starring Danny DeVito and Joe Piscopo, 
became his first screen credit. His next produced script, 
directed by Martin Brest and starring Robert De Niro and 
Charles Grodin, was Midnight Run, a surprise hit that 
firmly established Gallo’s reputation as one of Holly- 
wood's premiere action-comedy writers. 

Gallo directed his next two scripts himself, making 
29th Street (1991) with Danny Aiello and Anthony 
LaPaglia, and Trapped in Paradise (1994) with Nicholas 
Cage, Jon Lovitz and Dana Carvey. In 1994, he also 
served as executive producer on two television movies 
based on Midnight Run's Jack Walsh character, Another 
Midnight Run and Midnight Runaround. The 1995 film 
Bad Boys, which paired Martin Lawrence with Will Smith 
(in his first action role), and for which Gallo received story 
credit, was based on his original script “Bulletproof Hearts.’ 

Gallo still paints, having recently exhibited his land- 
scapes in Santa Fe, New Mexico. He is currently set to 
direct his script “Double Take,” and is working on 
“Friends Again,” an original screenplay co-written with 
Neal Gumpel, which he also plans to direct. 


How did you get started in the business? 


The first screenplay I wrote, I don’t think I was any older than 21 
years old, and there were no real books on screenwriting like there 
are now, Syd Field or anything. They had published William Gold- 
man’s Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid in paperback, so | 
read that and said, well, how hard is this? Right. How naive is 
that? But that’s how I approached it. I read that screenplay, and 
the other screenplay that was published in paperback was, | think, 
the screenplay Norman Wexler wrote for Joe. So | read both of 
them, and I had seen a zillion movies, I loved movies, so I sat 
down and I wrote a screenplay called “Pros and Cons.” 


Did you think this script was going lo be your entry into the 
business, or were you just writing to get this one story out? 


| thought it was going to be my entry into the business. I say this in 
a humorous way, but I really believed that I had written the greatest 
screenplay on earth. It actually wasn’t a terrible screenplay, but just 
by virtue of the fact I had finished it, | expected marching bands to 
come down the street. In retrospect, when I read it now, it’s very 
naively structured and I didn’t know anything about how to tell a 
story, but I have to admit I did write two very good characters. | 
think that’s what people connected to, because I ended up selling it 

| didn’t know how to get my script out there, so I started looking 





through the New York phone book. Arthur Ornitz was one of the 
great New York cameramen of all time; he shot Serpico, A 
Thousand Clowns, and Paul Mazursky’s early movies. I saw his 
name and thought, that’s Arthur J. Ornitz, he shot all those 
movies, I’m gonna call him up. | call up Arthur and I say, “Mr. 
Ornitz, my name is George Gallo and I’m a screenwriter. I’m 21 
years old, I wrote this screenplay and I don’t know what to do 
with it.” And he laughed and said, “Well, this is the first time a 
cameraman’s getting a spec screenplay.” I mail him the screenplay, 
he calls me back about a week later and says, “I like your script 
a lot, I want to get together with you for lunch.” So I get on the 
train in Westchester, I go to New York, | meet him for lunch. He 
was this very formidable character and | was this naive sort of 
kid. It sounds like a screenplay. And he tells me, “I really like 
your script, | wanna give it to Marty Bregman.” Now I knew who 
Marty Bregman was, he had produced Dog Day Aflernoon and 
Serpico. But Arthur also says, “Your structure is for shit.” And | 
said to him, “Do I really need to know all that stuff? Won't it, 
like, impede my creativity?” And he looked at me, I'll never forget 
this, and he said, “I don’t think knowing your craft is ever going 
to get in the way of your genius, kid.” That really got through to 
me and I thought, alright, I got it, lesson learned. So he says, 
“Let's go see Marty Bregman.” And I was like, now? And he says, 
“Yeah, let's get a cab and go see Marty Bregman.” We get in the 
cab and we go waltzing in, my heart's in my throat. Arthur 
introduces me to Marty, and says, “Look, this kid George wrote a 
really good script, you gotta read it, there’s something in here.” So 
Marty Bregman calls me a week later, “George, this is Martin Breg- 
man and | want to option your screenplay, but you need an agent.” 
I need an agent? He says, “Come on down and see me for lunch.” 


Did you know how to get an agent? 


No. I'd heard of things like the William Morris Agency, but I didn’t 
know what they were or what they did. I wasn’t savvy the way a 
lot of guys are now. So that afternoon after lunch he walks me 
over to the William Morris Agency and introduces me, says, 
“This is Fred Millstein, he’s going to represent you.” I got $9000 
as an option. Now this is in 1976 or 1977, and I’m a working- 
class kid, do you know what $9000 is? It was like hitting the lottery 
to me. I got the money, and nothing ever happened with the 
script. But I sort of got a reputation as a guy who had delivered. 
And then I wrote another screenplay, which I sold, and then for 
some reason I went cold, | couldn't get a job. So I started driving 
a delivery truck in New York off and on for about seven years. 


How did you get back into screenwriting full-time? 


I get a call one morning, literally 5:30 in the morning, | 
remember because it was still dark out. And some guy with the 
heaviest, and I perceived to be the phoniest, Italian accent says, 
“Is this George Gallo? It’s Dino de Laurentiis.” | hung the phone 
up because I was convinced it was my friends harassing me. The 
phone rings back and | thought it was them, but it really was 
Dino de Laurentiis and he says, “George Gallo, I need to see you, 
I want you in my office.” And now he starts throwing stuff at me 
that sounds real: “My secretary's name is Mindy, | need you in 


my office at 9 o'clock. I need a writer who has a street voice and 
your agent pitched you.” My heart's pounding in my chest—oh, 
great, I’m going to get another screenwriting job! So I ended up 
working for Dino de Laurentiis for a couple of years. 


De Laurentiis was producing your scripts? 


Well, | would come in and polish them up. Dino was so secretive, 
he would hire five sets of writers and tell them all they were 
working exclusively. He'd see a guy at 9, another at 9:30, another 
at 10, and tell each one, “Look, I’m only talking to you about 
this.” That's no secret, that's what Dino used to do, but I didn’t 
know it at the time. So he would just take the best draft or put 
the drafts together and let the Writers Guild figure out the credits. 
So Dino gets the idea he wants to do a movie about the Chinese 
Mafia, which ended up being Year of the Dragon, but this is 
prior to Dino getting the rights to the book. He pays me $35,000, 
now we're talking about some serious money, to write this screen- 
play. I invent this character, he’s a cop married into this Chinese 
family. And Dino really digs the script. But then this book comes 
out, Year of the Dragon, he grabs the book and dumps my script. 


So how did you come to write Wise Guys? 


| did all this research on the Chinese Mafia and I read some- 
thing about two guys who had gotten contracted to clip each 
other—you ve been contracted to clip me, I've been contracted 
to clip youn—and they were friends. And I said to myself, that’s a 
funny idea. So that grew into Wise Guys. | wrote Wise Guys on 
spec because | was living off the money from the screenplay | 
wrote for Dino, “Slaughter in Chinatown.” 


“My goal was to get a movie 
made before I was 30 and I got 
in just under the wire.” 


| wanted to go out to L.A. with it. I figured I'd burned through 
New York as much as I could. Other than Marty Bregman and 
Dino de Laurentiis, there didn’t seem to be a lot of producers in 
New York. So I come out to L.A., and I was waiting for the phone 
to ring the whole time. [Producer] Aaron Russo finally called — 
alright, they're going to option your screenplay. So | worked on 
the rewrite and then Danny DeVito, he had done Romancing 
the Stone and the sequel, he reads the script and says, this is 
great, | want to do this movie. They were looking for him to do 
the lead in a movie and before you know it, within about eight 
months time, Danny was on board, Joe Piscopo was on board 
and Brian De Palma was on board. 
The script seems an unlikely choice for De Palma, coming 
between Body Double and The Untouchables. 
De Palma was a CAA [Creative Artists Agency] client, and that 
was when CAA was like the Mafia. They would just plug their 
guys in. Brian said he wanted to do a comedy, Joe was CAA, 
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Danny was CAA, Brian was CAA and so was Aaron. And at the time 
so was I, because I needed somebody out here to represent me, and 
CAA made a very big push to get me. 


Was it discouraging that your first credit was for a picture 
that wasnt that well-received? 


It wasn’t discouraging. The movie got some good reviews and 
some not-so-good reviews. Siskel and Ebert loved it. | was more 
happy with the fact that I'd finally broken the barrier and gotten 
a picture made. My goal was to get a movie made before I was 
30 and I got in just under the wire, by a week and a half or 
something. And I felt like I did what I set out to do, the last ten 
years weren't really a wash. 


Was it after Wise Guys that you came up with the story idea 
for what would become Bad Boys? 


| came up with the story for Bad Boys right after Wise Guys. | 
wrote the script, called “Bulletproof Hearts.” I wrote it for Para- 
mount, for Don and Jerry, Don Simpson and Jerry Bruckheimer. 


Had you worked with them before? 


No. I met them because they liked the script to Wise Guys and we 
kept threatening to do something. The script for Wise Guys 
caught a little bit of heat prior to the movie getting made, so | 
started to get meetings with a lot of big shots. I met them /Simp- 
son and Bruckheimer] and had this idea for two cops, one of 
them’s married, one of them’s not, you know the story. /A married 
cop must pose as his unmarried partner to protect a witness. ] 


“There’s this devilish part of me 
that when I’m writing likes to 
make my characters suffer.” 


They lit up, they said fine, and I got paid $65,000 for a first draft. 
For whatever reason, they couldn't get it made at Paramount, so 
they took the script with them and said we're gonna set this thing 
up somewhere else. And they did, it took 10 years, but they did do it. 


When did Midnight Run come about? 


While I was working on “Bulletproof Hearts,” I started getting this 
idea for a bounty hunter who was afraid to fly, because I don’t like 
to fly. In fact, my parents were redoing their wedding vows down in 
Florida and I stopped the airplane at LAX. I think we taxied 110 
feet and I said, “Stop the fucking plane, I'm getting off.” It was 
probably one of the most embarrassing moments of my life, but I 
said, there’s a funny movie in this. A guy stopping an airplane, but 
he’s got to get to a place. I like traveling by train, and I liked the 
idea, but if I explained it to people it didn’t sound like much. 


How did you plug the bounty hunter into that? 


The bounty hunter came out of when I was working on “Bullet- 
proof Hearts.” I thought cops had been done to death at that point. 
You had 48 Hours, Beverly Hills Cop, \'d written “Bulletproof 


Hearts,” there was Running Scared, all these cop movies, one after 
another. And I thought bounty hunters were interesting —they did- 
n't really have to report to anybody, they can kind of do things their 
own way. Everything they do is essentially illegal; it's not technically 
kidnapping, but that’s essentially what they're doing. So I worked 
out the first act of Midnight Run in my head. 

| bump into Marty [Brest, the director] by accident in the Para- 
mount parking lot, as I was coming back from a meeting with Don 
and Jerry. He says, “I heard you wrote a really good script with ‘Bul- 
letproof Hearts.” So we talked about “Bulletproof Hearts” and he 
says, “Do you have any ideas? I want to do another action comedy.” 
He said he wanted to do something about a gold robbery, so we 
went back to his office and talked shit all afternoon about gold rob- 
beries and movies we liked—we liked the same movies, Friends of 
Eddie Coyle, Mean Streets, The Hot Rock. | kept going back to see 
him over the next couple of weeks and finally I said, I've got this 
idea for a bounty hunter who catches this white-collar guy who 
stole money from organized crime and gave it away to charity. It’s 
a movie that’s all backstory, because I want to tell it all in a very 
tight frame, maybe five days or so, where the bail bondsman’s 
gonna default unless the guy gets back by a certain time and the 
accountant doesn’t want to fly on an airplane. And I found out that 
legally you can’t force a prisoner to fly if he doesn’t want to. I said 
it’s sort of like 7he Last Detail in a way, only 7he Last Detail where 
they’ re getting shot at, and the movie's always moving forward by 
virtue of the fact that they're on a journey west. So I wrote the first 
draft of Midnight Run, they paid me 75 grand against 325, and | 
hung in there the whole way. Once Marty wanted me to write the 
script, I did a lot of research. I met with bounty hunters, about five 
or six. I met with a guy named Rifkin, and I know John Ashton 
[who played Dorfler] based his character on Rifkin. 


Did you get a sense that there were different methods and 
different kinds of guys who did this type of work? 


Yes, absolutely. There was a guy named Dan Burton I met with 
who was very much a gentleman. Other guys were more like cow- 
boys. They seemed as varied as people in general. I think some 
were doing it for the cowboy aspect of it—the idea of being a loner 
on the road and the rules not applying to you. And I think others 
were doing it for old-fashioned reasons of wanting to right wrongs. 
To me, that was sort of the difference between the De Niro and 
John Ashton characters. | think what drove De Niro was trying to 
settle a very old score that he could never get straight in his head. 
No matter how many guys he brought in the right way, it wasn’t 
going to solve his problem until he got the whole [mob boss] Ser- 
rano thing off his back. 


Were you involved in the casting process? 


No, I was not involved, although, I absolutely wrote it with 
Yaphet Kotto [who played F.B.I. agent Mosely] in my head. 
Dorfler . . . | can’t say I wrote for John Ashton, although I did 
suggest John Ashton to Marty. De Niro and [Charles] Grodin 
were completely Marty’s ideas. It definitely was one of the great 
brainstorms of casting. 








Once they came in, did you do rewrites for them? 


Not really. I did a lot of rewrites, but not much directly for them. 
When Grodin came in and read with De Niro, you just felt, oh 
wow, who knew these words were going to sound this good. Marty 
Brest is really the guy that turned me into a writer. He cracked the 
whip constantly with me. That was the right time for me to grow 
up as a writer. | think I could have coasted along doing okay 
work and some of it being good work, but with Marty it was never 
good enough. At some point I would always say, fuck it, enough’s 
enough here with this thing, but Marty would grind me and say, 
it’s not good enough. I'd say, what do you want, and he'd say, I 
want more surprises. He'd really get me crazy, but he forced me to 
be good. Nobody could make you crazier than Marty Brest, and | 
mean this with love. He would always say, try to twist it one more 
time, try to surprise me, as soon as I think I’m settled, surprise 
me again. Make it like a boxing match. As soon as I think I see a 
fist, come and hit me with another fist. And you'd walk away— 
fist? What is he talking about? Once I got the rhythms of what he 
was talking about, it was like opening a doorway to a new place. I 
think Midnight Run and working with him made me a real-life 
screenwriter. I don’t know any other way to say it, he really had a 
major influence on me in a positive way. 


Did De Niro and Grodin bring things to the characters that 
you didn't see in them yourself? 


Yes, absolutely. First of all, | remember when I got a call, it was 
on a Friday afternoon, and my agent from CAA called me up— 
Robert De Niro’s going to do Midnight Run. | was like, uh... 
what? It almost seemed like the Dino de Laurentiis call—get out 
of here, Robert De Niro is going to do Midnight Run? | heard a 
rumble about it, but I said that’s never going to happen. And 
then I meet Robert De Niro, who's truly a gentleman, really one 
of the nicest guys I’ve ever met, totally respectful of what I'm 
doing. There are a lot of lesser actors that I have worked with 
that steamroll over you, wanna chew up all your work—and here 
is this guy who clearly is the best of the best, so caring and so 
collaborative that | almost got uncomfortable. I was like, Bob, 
how many Oscars have you won, go do whatever you want. I 
wasn’t that far off the delivery truck in my head, and there I am 
sitting with Robert De Niro. 


Because so much of Midnight Run binges on very small 
things between the De Niro and Grodin characters, was there 
ever a point where you felt the writing was too subtle? 


The reason Midnight Run is as good as it is, is because it was 
not interfered with by the studio. It was written by me, directed 
by Marty, and acted by those guys, De Niro, Charles Grodin, John 
Ashton, Yaphet Kotto—everybody did a great job. I have to tell 
you something, I don’t want to sound like a sourpuss, but | 
think the average studio executive in story development, they 
tend to make a classic mistake, it’s happened over and over 
again. All subtext, the stuff that makes a movie interesting, the 
unheard melody, all subtext ends up becoming text. That seems 
to be the problem with all story development today. And that’s 


why most movies, in my opinion, are not working anymore. 
Because there're too many fingerprints on them. 


Everything's made too obvious? 


It’s like a silver bullet between the eyes. There’s no more subtlety 
going on. You have to understand, on paper, if I had written 
Midnight Run as a spec screenplay, | bet a lot of studios would 
pass. They tell you they wouldn't, but they would pass because on 
paper Walsh [De Niro] does not come off like a nice guy. He knows 
Mardukas [Grodin] has a good shot of getting killed in prison, 
and doesn’t give a shit—he wants to open a coffee shop. On paper 
that guy isn’t a nice man, and on top of that he’s getting a hundred 
grand; on top of that, Mardukas robbed a guy that destroyed 
Walsh’s life. On paper, you could start to say, what kind of person is 


‘If you give up a quarter inch 
every day, by the end of the 
movie you are off by a mile.” 


this? Why am I rooting for this guy? And that’s the average studio 
note. And I would make a case that audiences do enjoy flawed 
characters, because that’s the thing that’s going to keep you 
hanging in there—is he going to do the right thing in the end and 
let him go? You'll sit there for two hours and take the whole ride. 


Especially affer the scene in the rapids where De Niro’ character 
doesnt let Grodin go. That's a hard moment. 


It is a hard moment, and like I say, some genius at a studio 
would never let those moments fly. This is my beef with most 
film development. They start to slowly chip away at everything 
that makes it interesting, like the main character with a 
questionable moral center who in the end does the right thing. I 
think it’s more of a nervous twitch than anything, the foolishness 
that goes on in story development. I can’t tell you how much I 
encounter it. You gotta remember, if he has his shit together in 
the beginning, why am I going on the trip? That's the end, that’s 
the end of the story, he gets his shit together. If he’s great at the 
beginning, if he’s got his shit together at the beginning of the 
story, then my job is to take it all apart. Unravel the guy. That's 
another trip to go on. These are classic building blocks of story- 
telling. All that will make him unlikable, to me that will make 
him real, that'll make him human. The people I go see in the 
movies, they're from another planet, | can’t relate to many of 
them. There are exceptions, but in a big, commercial Hollywood 
picture | tend not to believe the characters. 

| like the way in Midnight Run, right from the very start when 
Walsh drops the lock pick and he just misses getting shot, it’s 
established that the movie is going to be real, but not 100%, 
and there are points where the viewer has to just go with it. 


To me Midnight Run is a story of near misses. Of things colliding, 
of just missing each other. That gunshot just missing his head is 
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kind of what happens in the bus station, everybody is there at the 
right time, but everything is off by just one-half of one click. 
Finally, in the end, everyone gets their shit together in the airport, 
except then Dorfler [John Ashton] comes waltzing in. 


And in all your scripts you use elements of coincidence or 
chance. For example, Trapped in Paradise opens with a 
dropped wallet on the ground being kicked from person to 
person and it’s the film’s main character who picks it up. 


You know 7rapped in Paradise really was a wonderful script. 
That's a classic example of things slowly going amiss. 7rapped in 
Paradise could have been a great movie, it’s unfortunate what 
happened with that movie. I wanted to get three of the nastiest 
greaseballs you've ever seen to walk into a Norman Rockwell 
painting. These were three real tough guys who roll into this town 
like wolves in the chicken coop. They [the studio} said, “Why don’t 
you use more comedic actors?” And, before you know it, you're sell- 
ing it off, little pieces here and there, and you get stuck with what 
you get stuck with. But I learned my greatest thing as a director; 
you can get cornered by a studio who really wants their way. 

29th Street \'m very proud of as a director. The picture cost 
seven-and-a-half million and nobody gave a shit, and that’s why 
I think the movie turned out pretty well. The trouble with 


“It’s sort of like The Last Detail 
in a way, only The Last Detail 
where they get shot at.” 


Trapped in Paradise was that it cost $32 million and they were 
on the set every day. I learned a real lesson, if you give up only a 
quarter of an inch every day, by the end of the movie you are off 
by a mile or two. Every day they were on the set, beating me up a 
little bit—oh, I don’t know if that’s funny, don’t you think that’s 
a bit harsh? And before you know it, you’re saying, alright. 
That's an important lesson to learn. 


Getting back to Midnight Run, when Walsh [De Niro] and the 
Duke [Grodin] first meet at the Duke's house, you've estab- 
lished Walsh's character, but we don’t know all that much 
about the Duke. Did you like the idea that he comes in as a 
surprise? He's not your typical criminal. 


| guess the less you knew about him the better, because there'd 
be some sense of anticipation and once you finally meet the 
character, he’s not really what you had in mind. He's sort of this 
sweet, soft-spoken, intellectual guy. The fun thing about writing 
these sorts of films, there's this devilish part of me that when I’m 
writing likes to make my characters suffer a little bit. I get 
almost a kind of joy in inventing a universe where people are 
suffering, yet it’s sort of good-natured, and I sit there and watch 
it. The worst guy on earth that you could team a guy like Jack 
Walsh up with is Jonathan Mardukas. 


| always write from character, I write character first and build 
the story around character. I build a very strong character in my 
head, and I build a plot around the person, throw monkey 
wrenches into things, based on that character. Walsh wants to get 
to L.A. as fast as he can. Why? Because he doesn’t want to deal 
with any of the emotions that would come up on a long road trip 
with a guy. He doesn’t want to get to know him, he doesn’t want 
to know anything about him, he doesn’t want to like him, he 
wants to keep him down. So the best way to do that is for the guy 
to physically not be what you'd expect. He’s weaker than Walsh, 
and Walsh has a heart, that’s his demise in a way. Walsh does 
have a heart. He says things like “Fuck you, | met you two minutes 
and already I don’t like you.” I don’t know how much he means 
that. I think a lot of that is window dressing for a soft center. 


It's nice that in Midnight Run, in the middle of the car chases 
and the running around, that you create that moment for 
Walsh with his ex-wife and daughter. 


Yeah, that’s another classic example. The studio really wanted 
that scene out. And, thank God, you've got Marty Brest, nobody 
wants to fool around with him coming off of Beverly Hills Cop, 
and I’m fighting very hard, but nobody cared about what I had 
to say, other than Marty and Bob. My whole point was, that 
whole scene, that was the beginning of Walsh changing. And 
Bobby improvised that wonderful moment where he fixes 
Charles’s coat. That’s all Bob’s invention, but I think it came 
from my hammering and saying, no, no, no, that scene’s got to 
be in there because that’s the beginning of the guy turning 
around. He finally went back and saw the wife and the daughter, 
it’s been nine years, this is heavy-duty stuff for this guy. He’s 
changing. He’s got to walk out of there different. He has to. And 
now the more he yells and screams “I'll dump him in a fucking 
swamp,” we start to come to realize he’s just carrying on. And in 
fact, when he shakes his head, he’s changing, his facade is 
crumbling little by little. He tries to get hard again at the river— 
as you say, that’s a tough moment—but right on the heels of 
that, they’re talking about some deep personal stuff. It’s a process. 
Breaking up is a process, just like coming together is a process. 


It’s funny you talk about it like that because there is a way 
in which the whole film is like a romance— 


It is a romance. 


When you were writing, were you thinking of ways to bring 
out that tenderness without it being actually romantic? How 
do you find the balance between tough and lender? 


| don’t know. It was very difficult. | rewrote lots of it, because 
sometimes | would write and I would think, man, did you go 
overboard here. And I would have to keep pulling it back. Or 
there'd be another place where I'd think here’s a great moment 
to soften up. I've always found that it’s not the writing, it’s the 
rewriting that ends up making the difference. 


Your films mostly fall into the style of an action-comedy or a 
buddy-pic. Do you feel you've gotten typecast in that way? 








Yes. After Midnight Run, everybody wanted me to write one of 
those again, and it was the last thing I wanted to do. And maybe 
that was a career faux pas, | don’t know, maybe I should have. 
But I wanted to make a little personal movie, and little personal 
movies weren't sexy ten years ago like they are now. | think if I'd 
done 29¢h Street now, people would have perceived it differently, as 
this cool, small movie. As opposed to, ah, that’s just a small movie. 


Well, both Wise Guys and Midnight Run are so glib and 29th 
Street is so sincere. It’s different in so many ways. 


It threw people for a loop. But it was just another side of myself. | 
don’t think I’m a one-trick pony, I’ve got a lot of different things. 


! wanted to talk about your use of the word “fuck” in your 
writing. Its very inventive and very funny. | think in Midnight 
Run one of the real lasting lines is “1 got two words for you"”— 


“Shut the fuck up.” The word fuck makes me laugh. It’s certainly 
not the most intelligent word in the world, but it does make me 
laugh. You can use it so many different ways, just as anything. 
You're sort of irrational at those moments, that’s when I think 
you're at your most human, that’s when you're the funniest. You’ re 
almost like, “arrgghh.” And that’s the thing I loved about Midnight 
Run that Marty Brest, thank God, so got. The thing I get the biggest 
kick out of is watching people be people. And when they are totally 
irrational, because we've all been there, that’s the stuff I love most. 


Now in your original script, Dorfler dies partway through? 
What was the original ending? 


Dorfler got shot when he pulled that thing with the pictures. 
They'd had it with him at that point, they felt double-crossed. 
The original script read slightly edgier than subsequent drafts. | 
guess at some point when you write, you want to shock yourself, 
just to keep writing, and when I got to that moment, I thought 
maybe I'll just shoot him, that'll wake everybody up, including 
me. | think now it was a bum play because it destroyed something 
at the core of Midnight Run. For all of its car chases and foul 
language, at its core, it's a good-natured film, and it’s that opposite 
that makes it attractive, and I think I went a step too far in shooting 
Dorfler. The original ending, I kind of forget, | know it took place in 
the airport in a similar way, but something else went awry. 


Did it have the same endgame setup? 


I tell you, we had a lot of different endings, and some of them 
weren't very good. I originally had a different ending where 
there was one more part of the trip, one more click in the trip, 
because | originally wrote this thing so they went all over the 
country. It originally ended in Reno, it went from Vegas to Reno, 
if I’m not mistaken, and ended in Serrano’s house, his base of 
operations. Something like that. It was pretty cool, but it was 
going one step too far into getting edgy and dark, more of a Walter 
Hill kind of thing, as opposed to, | guess, a Martin Brest thing. 


So when did you write the ending used in the film? 
| wrote it over the Christmas holiday. See, I opened up my mouth 


during shooting—we were in the car going to Snake River 
Canyon where they blew the helicopter up. I was in the car with 
De Niro and Marty, we were on the subject of Dorfler and the sec- 
ond before I said it, | thought, I’m gonna get fired, I know it, 
because I’m not going to be able to fix this. I didn’t have a reme- 
dy, but I felt I had to do the right thing which was we couldn't kill 
Dorfler. He was just too likable the way John Ashton was playing 
him. It’s funny, John was doing the guy exactly as he was written, 
but there was some kind of warmth that he was putting into this 
slovenly, not-so-nice guy. I think he was playing him a tad more 
dumb than I expected, which made him thus more forgivable. | 
think my version was slightly more calculating. It’s amazing 
what actors can do. I just said in the car, “I don’t think we can 
kill John Ashton in this movie.” And Marty turned around and 
said, “I was thinking the same thing. But how do we get around 
it?” I said, “Well, maybe they don’t shoot him in the parking lot, 
they just knock him out.” And I could almost see Marty getting 
the writer's list out in his head right then and there. But I had to 
be honest. The movie would be around forever. But I also knew 
I’d be able to stick it out to the end. 

That was around October or November and he'd call me every 
morning, have you got an ending? And I'd say I’m working on it, 
stop driving me nuts. You know, Bobby De Niro used to call Marty 
“the principal,” because he directed like a high school principal, 
everybody's always in trouble. “Oh, no, the principal's coming!” 
And I could not nail this ending and I finally realized I’d been in 
my room for four straight days, in the hotel in Sedona [Arizona], 
and my room looked like Son of Sam, paper all over the place, 
socks and underwear, | was chain-smoking back then, and I said, 
I need some air. | had my golf clubs with me, you can just imag- 
ine where this is going, and | wanted to get some air and just 
move my body around, swing a club or something. So I get my 
clubs and knock on John Ashton’s door, he’s in the room right 
next to mine, and he's got his clubs, too. The bus with the crew is 


“For all its car chases and foul 
language, at its core, this is a 
good-natured film.” 


leaving, followed by Marty the Principal in his car, and he sees 
me and Ashton teeing off on the first hole. I can’t tell you, | 
thought he was going to have a heart attack. He swung around in 
that car and started yelling at me, yelling at me like I’m a kid. 
“George Gallo, sole screen credit, you're on the fucking golf 
course! We have no ending and you're on the golf course!” He 
was really going berserk. And he heads off in his car and the bus 
with all the crew starts cheering and whistling like a football 
game. I'll never forget that, “sole screen credit.” He knew where 
to get me. But I must tell you, I did finish the round. 


(George Gallo was interviewed by Mark Olsen by telephone from 
Los Angeles.) 
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You want fresh air, dont look for it in this town. 
—The Asphalt Jungle (1950) 


Film noir first appeared on the eve of Pearl Harbor, thrived 
in the years after Hiroshima, faded into the shadows in the 
wake of Cinemascope and Joe McCarthy. Like the amnesiac 
hero of Somewhere in the Night (1946), noir entered the 
picture without knowing its own name, identified only 
retroactively by a Parisian cabal catching up with Hollywood 
wartime product. On the face of it, these films were misan- 
thropic melodramas, sprung from cynical scripts, dialogue 
laced with acid and wisecracks, set in after-midnight land- 
scapes populated by outcasts and criminals and innocent 
dupes of a malicious fate, a stylized world of shadows, low 
angles, figures up to no good beneath looming false ceilings, 
dark spaces punctuated by shafts of blinking neon. Nobody 
in Hollywood had ever heard of “film noir.” They thought 
they were making movies (in MGM head Dore Schary’s 
phrase) “about shooting and fucking.” It awaited the post- 
war French to see the big picture: the emergence of a vein of 
subversive popular art, an antisocial alternative to the main- 
stream American cinema of candy-colored optimism and 
Andy Hardy values, in movie after movie a remarkably uni- 


fied vision of 4 sordid, black-and-gray 


society fueled by violence, 
fear and paranoia. 


How did Hollywood permit the invention and evolution— 
even unknowingly —of so subversive and pessimistic a genre, 
and in the climate of wartime optimism and sentiment and 
postwar self-satisfaction? Why film noir? Unlike the modest 
venesis of other Hollywood genres, the Western or the musical, 
noir’s root causes are tangled, secretive, strange. Though con- 
temporary filmmakers loot the noir aesthetic—repeating 
visual design, motifs, plots, archetypes—in various neo-noirs, 





remakes and parodies, the ineffable soul of classic film noir 
remains inviolate, contained by the events and people of the 
1940s and °50s, by a complex and unrepeatable accumulation 
of influences—historical, biographical, circumstantial and 
serendipitous. Penetrate the shadowy surface of film noir and 
one begins to see a kind of secret history of the individuals who 
made these films and the dramatic and often hazardous times 
in which they lived. 


Well, so long, mister. Thanks for the ride, the three 
cigarettes and for not laughing at my theories on life. 


—John Garfield in 7he Postman Always Rings Tivice (1946) 


The last vestiges of the Great Depression were just fading 
away as the first noir films began hitting the screen. For more 
than a decade the United States had suffered the results of a 
nationwide economic disaster, reducing countless Americans to 
conditions of poverty, homelessness and desperation, men, 
women and children cast adrift by economic circumstances 
and forced to wander the country in search of work, food, sur- 
vival. The strained circumstances pushed many ordinary citi- 
zens to the margins of lawful society, and bred distrust and fear 
of the police and other instruments of the established order. The 
desperate times fostered a sympathy for thieves and assorted 
criminals, have-nots taking it back from the haves. The bank 
robber and the fugitive on the run (Dillinger, Bonnie and 
Clyde) became the new folk heroes, big businessmen and fore- 
closing bankers the new symbols of evil. The impact of the 
Depression would be reflected throughout the film noir cycle, 
the genre a perfect conduit for expressing the anguish, fear and 
anger felt by so many in those dark days. 

Noir was filled with Depression-era imagery and iconogra- 
phy: vagrants and bums, train yards, all-night diners and 
moviehouses, hobo jungles, lonely open roads. The classic 
Depression drifter, rootless, broke, the perennial suspect to the 
authorities, would become a prototypical noir outsider-hero, 
the decent guy—once—whose scruples have been worn thin 





Linda Darnell, Bruce Cabot, Dana Andrews & Charles Bickford, Fallen Angel, 20th Century Fox, 1935 
“Characters who begin their movie lives down to their last dimes.” 


by hard times and empty pockets. Characters like John Garfield 
in The Postman Always Rings Twice (1946) and Dana 
Andrews in Fallen Angel (1945) begin their movie lives down 
to their last dimes, rolling into view on the back of a truck or 
tossed off a cross-country bus for lack of the fare. Events are 
compelled by economics and bad karma takes care of the rest. 
Detour’s hapless hero, a broken-down, lovelorn piano player, 
spends most of his screen time hitching across an America that 
seems to be nothing but endless dust-bowl wasteland. In film 
noir, the hitchhiker, the drifter, unable to control where he’s 
going, becomes the victim of whatever destiny his out-thrust 
thumb brings him. De/our's Tom Neal finds nothing but trou- 
ble on his road to nowhere, “inheriting” a car from a dead 
man, then picking up a dame, Ann Savage (“Man, she looked 
like she got thrown off the crummiest freight train on 
earth...”), ready to turn him in for murder if he doesn’t play by 
her rules. Neal has the beaten, Depression-vintage loser’s phi- 
losophy down cold, and as he says in the film's spectral 


viene“ “Whichever way you turn, 
fate sticks out a foot to trip you.” 


Detour’s screenwriter, Martin Goldsmith, had written the 
novel from which the script was derived back in the 1930s, at 
the height of the bad times, after a cross-country ordeal similar 
in many ways to Tom Neal’s (though luckily absent the ven- 
omous presence of Ms. Savage). 

Like Defour (1945), many ech? noir films were really 
remembrances of Depression nightmares, the '30s aura of anxi- 
ety and dislocation redressed in ‘40s threads. Writer Cornell 
Woolrich (a.k.a. William Irish), one of the literary founders of 
noir, would become the story source for numerous dark films of 
the period, including Phantom Lady (1944), Deadline at 
Dawn (1946) and Black Angel (1946). Woolrich had been a 
pulp writer in New York City throughout the 1930s, a broke, 
despairing recluse living with his mother at the Hotel Marseilles 
on upper Broadway, pounding out sleazy, paranoid crime stories 


at a penny a word. By night, alone, he would wander the Depres- 
sion-ravaged streets of Manhattan, drinking, looking for brief 
sexual companionship, bringing back to his typewriter images 
of a sordid populous of men and women ready to do anything to 
survive, mapping a city of cramped tenement buildings, 
clammy subway tunnels, dime-a-dance halls and pay-by-the- 
hour hotel rooms with the hellish blinking neon—images that 
would supply '40s production designers with a decade's worth of 
ideas. The paranoiac, dreamlike, New York-set Stranger on the 
Third Floor from 1940—Peter Lorre as a quiet serial killer liv- 
ing in the hero’s crummy tenement walk-up—is often given 
status as the “first film noir,” and is a virtual pastiche of a typi- 
cal Woolrich pulp story of the earlier era. 

Other echoes of the Depression in noir were more subver- 
sively drawn. Many who came of age in the 1930s, disenfran- 
chised by the economic downfall, were drawn to revolutionary 
political movements that challenged the tenets of a capitalist 
democracy. Radicalism found a particularly sympathetic base 
in the literary and theatrical circles of the period, and many of 
the directors, writers and actors who had moved on to Holly- 
wood by the 1940s brought with them their political beliefs and 
their '30s-bred sympathies for the outsider and the criminal, 
disdain for authority and the law. These radicalized or anarchic 
artists would come to find in the dark and lurid melodrama of 
noir an apt vehicle for social criticism, perfect for revealing the 
nightmare flip side of the American Dream. In the work of men 
such as Jules Dassin, director of the “Spartacist” prison drama 
Brute Force (1947), Clifford Odets, screenwriter of Sweet Smell 
of Success (1957), an exposé of a vicious right-wing media star, 
and John Huston, director-writer of 7he Asphalt Jungle (1950), 
an empathetic crime caper, film noir presented a bleak, some- 
times angry view of a corrupt, malevolent society where money 
ruled and law and order were relative terms. “Crime,” says 7he 


Asphalt Jungle’s philosopher felon, “is just a left-handed form 


of human endeavor.” 
Typical of the filmmakers who found in noir a crossroads for 
political beliefs and the need to create exciting commercial 
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Force of Evil. MGM. 1948 “A blistering attack on capitalism in the guise of noir melodrama 





entertainment was Abraham Polonsky. A devoted 
“lefty,” Polonsky had grown up on Manhattan 
mean streets, saw poverty and desperation all 
around and had a corrosive view of the impact | 
of capitalism and its corruptions. His two film 
noirs of the late “40s were variations on a theme: 
“... a corrupt society in which people some- 
times show elements of character which you did- 
n't expect them to have.” He put memories of 
his New York youth to good use in the writing of 
Body and Soul, the 1947 film starring John Garfield that was 
the story of a boxer's struggle against the pervasive criminality of 
the fight game and his own greed and ambition. It was a very 
‘30s “proletarian” fable (boxing considered one of the few ways 
a poor, uneducated boy could escape the ghetto) turned into a 
fatalistic “40s noir melodrama. Polonsky’s screenplay gave 
Garfield one of the classic comebacks for the existential noir 


her“ What are you going to do, 
kill me? Everybody dies?” 


He followed Body and Soul with a film he directed as well 
as wrote, the extraordinary Force of Evil (1948), another 
Garfield starrer, a blistering attack on capitalism in the guise of 
noir melodrama, about a mom-and-pop numbers racket (the 
“Everyman's” racket that thrived in the '30s slums) squeezed 
out of business by an oligarchic crime boss. “Gangsterism is 
like capitalism,” said Polonsky. “Or the other way around. | 
don't know if that’s true, but anyhow it’s a metaphor when 
you're desperate.” 

Polonsky, like most of the political radicals who worked in 
film noir, would fall victim to the witch-hunters and black- 
listers of the oncoming Red Scare years. Like the haunted 
noir heroes they created for the screen, many would find 
themselves transformed by circumstances into criminals, 
prisoners and fugitives on the run. 


What a pity my father didn't live to see me strong, to 
dispose of the weak of the world whom he detested. He 
would have admired me for what 1am going to do. 

—Psycho George Brent in 7be Spiral Staircase (1945) 


Hitler's takeover of the German government 
in 1933 and his Draconian and racist policies 
provoked the departure of numerous estab- 
lished and rising talents in the motion picture 
industry—Jews, political liberals/leftists and 
others targeted for persecution by the new 
regime. Many of these, landed in Hollywood, 
would become significant contributors to the 
noir canon, bringing not only their own indi- 
vidual artistry but serving as conduits for a tra- 
dition of German filmmaking, The watchword 











of the golden age of German cinema in the 
1920s, expressionism, was manifested on film 
as extreme visual stylization, the visualization 
of the nightmare, using distortion, oblique 
angles, shadows and symbols to represent 
inner feelings, often psychological distress and 
diseased states of mind. The German 
filmmakers became the masters of the grim 
and the terrifying, setting new standards for 
horror, suspense and mystery in such films as 
The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari (1919, with its stylized sets to 
approximate the world seen by a madman), Nosferatu 
(1921), Waxworks (1924) and Dr. Mabuse (1922). With its 
emphasis on manufactured nightmare settings, those shadow- 
striped, nocturnal urban jungles, and frequent on-screen 
approximations of dreams, hallucinations, hypnotic trances, 
Hollywood film noir would become the second great flowering 
of expressionism in the cinema. 

Of the German “godfathers” of film noir, EF W. Murnau, 
Paul Leni, G. W. Pabst and Fritz Lang, Lang (the original 
choice to make Caligari) was the only one of these silent film 
giants to practice his trade in 40s Hollywood. In the 1920s 
and '30s he directed a series of groundbreaking films about 
crime and dark deeds, Dr. Mabuse and its sequel 7he Last Tes- 
fament of Dr. Mabuse (1933), M (1931) and Spies (1928). 


Spies, for instance, thrillingly recounted the malevolent 


schemes of fiendish, wheelchair-bound spymaster Haghi, 
directing a continent-wide criminal network that threatens to 
plunge society into chaos. Lang’s was a deterministic, unfor- 
giving universe with a lurid population of criminal geniuses, 
lunatics, prostitutes, secret agents, child molesters and hunted 
men, evil a constant, irresistible allure. His crime films 
brought a phantasmagoric quality to the modern-dress 
thriller, combining sensational, pulpy content with extrava- 
gant aesthetics (a succinct definition of the “high noir” style 
of the 40s). According to legend, Lang was offered the position 
as Hitler's official filmmaker/propagandist by Joseph Goebbels, 
but instead—he already feared his half-Jewish parentage 
would be exposed—he fled the country in the middle of the 
night, leaving his belongings, his pro-Nazi wife and consider- 
able savings behind. Lang's first American films, Fry (1936), 
an atypical MGM production about an innocent victim of a 
lynch mob, peppered with expressionist grace 
notes, and You Only Live Once (1937), about 
a doomed—also innocent—pair of young 
lovers, were harrowing proto-noir films. 

The names of other refugees from Hitler's 
Germany, raised on expressionism (as well as 
the extravagant visual presentations of the Max 
Reinhardt theatrical productions), who found 
their way to Hollywood by the 1940s, makes up 
a kind of Who's Who of °40s film noir: Billy 
Wilder (director of Double Indemnity, 1944, 
and Sunset Boulevard, 1950), Otto Preminger 
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(Laura, 1944, Fallen Angel, Angel Face, 1952), Max Nosseck 
(Dillinger, 1945, the first biofilm of the Depression-era anti- 
hero), Max Ophuls (Caught, 1949, The Reckless Moment, 
1949), Curtis Bernhardt (Conflict, 1945, The High Wall, 
1947), Douglas Sirk (Lured, 1947, Sleep, My Love, 1948) and 
noir’s most dedicated adherent in this period, Robert Siodmak. 
Siodmak was just starting out when the Nazis took power. 
Some of his early films were cynical, atmospheric suspense sto- 
ries like Der Kamp mit der Drachen (1930), written by his 
brother Curt (who would also be exiled to Hollywood, where he 
specialized in horror films), a mordant story of a meek room- 
ing-house tenant who kills his horrid land: dy, Its story and style 
would find echoes in later Siodmak noirs of similarly unex- 
pected murderers, 7he Suaspect (1944) and Uncle Harry (1945), 
with Charles Laughton and George Sanders, respectively, as hen- 
pecked innocents who turn lethal. For several years, Siodmak 





and family members wandered around Europe as exiles, 
officially stateless, homeless. Things became very desperate. 
Robert's and Curt’s younger brother, seeing no way out, killed 
himself in the park at Versailles. Robert Siodmak made it to 
America, and after several B-movies, broke into the big time with 
the film version of a novel by Cornell Woolrich writing under his 
William Irish pseudonym, Phantom Lady. Siodmak’s direction, 
searingly expressionistic, gave scenes like a pursuit through 
empty Manhattan streets and an after-hours jazz club jam ses- 
sion a feverish intensity. Noir became Siodmak’s nearly exclusive 
assignment for the rest of his stay in California—tollowing 


Phantom Lady with such classics as The Killers (1946), Cry of 


the City (1948) and Criss Cross (1949). The best of Siodmak’s 


black films captured haunting scenes of inescapable doom, 
among these the genre’s most memorable moment of suicidal 
surrender, Burt Lancaster in 7he Killers, refusing to save himself 
from oncoming hit men, muttering in toneless explanation: “1 
did something wrong . . . once.” 

The cultural/aesthetic traditions and experience which the 
refugee directors brought to their Hollywood noirs tell only 
part of the story; the scarring memories of some of these men, 
unable to return to a homeland that had become a murder- 
ous police state, friends and family members facing extine- 
tion, were like aching wounds imprinted on their work, 
intensifying the dread and bitterness that flowed through so 
much of film noir. 


Sam Spade Well, if you get a good break you'll be out of 
Tehachapi in twenty years and you can come back to me then. 


| hope they don't hang you, precious, by that sweet neck. 
y You're not— 

Spade Yes, angel, I’m going to send you over. The 
chances are you'll get off with life. That means if you're a 
good girl you'll be out in twenty years. I'll be waiting for you 

_. If they hang you I'll always remember you. 


Brigid O'Shaughne 


O’Shi sughnessy Dont, Sam. Don't say it even in fun 

_Oh, I was frightened for a minute. I really thought... You 
do such wild and unpredictable things 

Spade Don't be silly. You're faking the fall. 


—Humphrey Bogart deciding the fate of Mary Astor in 7he 
Maltese Falcon. 


Nearly a hundred noir features, one-third of the classic-era 
total, were adaptations of novels and short stories. Many of the 
rest took crucial ingredients—from character types to plot 
devices, language, world view—out of these same printed 
works, variously notable and obscure examples of an innova- 
tive form of American literature that first appeared in the 1920s 
and would begin to achieve mainstream success in the follow- 
ing decade. “Hardboiled” was the literature of mean-streets 
America, born out of the Prohibition years when organized 
crime came into its own and every thirsty citizen became a de 
facto lawbreaker. The form used a stylized naturalism, an 
unsentimental, wised-up viewpoint, knowing about the real 
world, familiar with violence and sexuality and the dark side of 
human nature. One man more than any other was responsible 
for creating that form, and, as it happened, the same man, a 
writer named Dashiell Hammett, would have a singular 
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Spies (Spione) MGM, 1928 “On-screen approximations of dreams and hallucinations.” 


influence on the birth of film noir as well. 

Samuel Dashiell Hammett was born in Maryland on May 
27, 1894. As a young man, he answered a Help Wanted ad in a 
Baltimore newspaper and found work at the Pinkerton’s 
National Detective Service. For six years he was a Pinkerton 
operative, moving around the country on assorted assign- 
ments—the tracking down of missing persons, dangerous 
security operations, brutal strike-breaking for factory and mine 
owners. In the Army during World War I, he developed tubercu- 
losis, a disease that was expected to kill him but just barely did- 
n't. Unable for health reasons to continue as a detective, he 
looked for other means of making a living. An old urge to write 
reasserted itself and he began submitting sketches and articles 


to the major periodicals, without much success. He found a 
warmer welcome at a pulp magazine called Black Mask, 
repository for mysteries and Western shoot-'em-ups. When 
Hammett began writing, detective stories were mostly epicene 
things about amateur sleuths and country-house villains who 
cunningly used curare-laced chocolates and tropical fish to do 
their killing. As a former detective himself, Hammett had a 
more realistic notion of the ways and means of criminal behav- 
ior. It would be said that Hammett gave murder back to the 
people who did it for a living. His early stories for Black Mask, 
most about an anonymous operative for the Continental Detec- 
tive Agency in San Francisco, were lurid and violent at times 
but they had the ring of truth. He wrote in a realistic, harsh 
style, his sentences icy cold, the dialogue sharp and cynical. As 
his skill increased, some would detect in Hammett’s work a 
developing subtext, a social critique, described by scholars as a 





proto-Marxist view of capitalist society, pulp fiction used to 
reveal an America thriving on greed and violence and injustice. 


In 1927 he wrote his first novel-length work, 7be Cleansing of 


Poisonville, a.k.a. Red Harvest, serialized in Black Mask, the 
violent—26 murders—tale of a mining town overrun by 
criminals and the detective's attempt to destroy them by pitting 
one rival gang against another. He followed this first novel with 
two more original and brilliant hardboiled works, 7be Glass 
Aey (mobsters and politicians in the big city), and the ultimate 
tough private-eye caper, 7be Maltese Falcon, Frisco p.i. Sam 
Spade’s violent and ultimately futile pursuit of “the black bird.” 

Hammett’s work was the great literary influence on many of 
the archetypes and iconic images of film noir: the corruptible 
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Barbara Stanwyck & Fred MacMurray, Double Indemnity, 
Paramount, 1944 “A murderous housewife...” 


hero (as well as the p.i. with a code of conduct), the gunsling- 
ing femme fatale, the ruthless crime boss, the sadistic hench- 
men, the corrupt politician, the various settings and haunts of 
a4 metropolis at night. 

Hammett fostered a wave, then a whole school, of tough, 
pessimistic crime writing. By the 1930s, the newsstands and 
bookstores were filled with hardboiled fiction. The best of the 
followers made their own unique additions to Hammett’s inno- 
vations—Raymond Chandler writing with a rueful romanti- 
cism, Cornell Woolrich, a visceral paranoia. Newspaper colum- 
nist James M. Cain, publisher Alfred Knopf’s next great 
discovery after Hammett, artfully applied the tough hardboiled 
style, first-person narration, bluntly rendered violence and sex- 
ual frankness to a tale of lower-middle-class lust and mur- 
der—a drifter and an adulterous dame kill her husband, the 
owner of a grubby roadside diner—the sort of storyline previ- 
ously relegated to the big-city tabloid newspaper. The short, 
sensational novel, called 7he Postman Always Rings Twice, 
was published in 1934. Readers found it compelling, shocking 





Stanwyck & MacMurray (right), Double Indemnity 
“.. and a susceptible insurance salesman.” 


stuff, Cain followed it with a novelette, based on a news story, 
about a murderous housewife and a susceptible insurance 
salesman, that one called Double Indemnity. 

The pulp magazine writers of the '30s had graduated to 
hardcover fiction by the end of the decade. Chandler wrote 7e 
Big Sleep and Farewell, My Lovely, Woolrich, Phantom 
Lady, The Black Curtain, Deadline at Dawn, Steve Fisher, / 
Wake Up Screaming (the psycho cop/villain Cornell named 
after Fisher's weirdo pulp pal Woolrich) members of the 
hardboiled school of which there were perhaps a few dozen 
noteworthy exponents at the birth of film noir. Hollywood 
bought up the screen rights to many of these writers’ works, 
but for a time did not know what to do with them. Chandler's 
Farewell, My Lovely was turned into The Falcon Strikes 
Back, a 1943 B-movie episode in the lighthearted Falcon 
detective series, throwing out Chandler's dialogue, attitude, 
darkness, eliminating everything from the novel but the plot. 
The Postman Always Rings Twice had been bought but 
remained unfilmed for many years—the story was considered 


John Huston, Edward G. Robinson & Humphrey Bogart on the set of Key Largo, Warner Bros., 1948 
“4 returned war hero, disillusioned and bitter . . . all those brave men killed in battle, for what?” 





too lurid to make it past the movie censors. 
Hollywood bad done tough crime stories 
before, namely the gangster movie cycle of the 
early ‘30s and other relatively ruthless releases 
from the Pre-Code era. But these films had 
caused the studios no end of trouble from out- 
raged police officials and church and citizens 
groups squawking about excess violence and 
the glorification of criminals. The gangster pic- 
ture had been effectively killed off—certainly 
emasculated—by the time of the coming of 
the Production Code’s Joe Breen. Hollywood mysteries and 
detective stories, meanwhile, were bloodless, good-natured 
affairs with affable detectives like Charlie Chan. Then, in 1940, 
Warner Bros. contract screenwriter John Huston, jockeying for 
his first chance to direct, persuaded Jack Warner to let him 
make a version of Dashiell Hammett's 7he Maltese Falcon. 
Warner's had already filmed the detective story twice, once as a 
screwball comedy called Sa/an Met a Lady. \t seemed a modest 
request on Huston’s part and the studio gave him the go-ahead. 
The results would revolutionize the Hollywood crime picture. 
Huston loved the book, knew it had never been done right. 
He wrote a screenplay that was, according to a long-standing 
myth, an exact transliteration of Hammett’s prose into scene 
and dialogue, though in fact Huston’s script contained addi- 
tions that improved on the great original. Huston’s Falcon 
caught Hammett’s ruthlessly cool tone perfectly; the film was 
tough and unsentimental and sexy and a little perverse. It had 
a startlingly original lead performance by Humphrey Bogart, 
fresh from ten years as a snarling, double-crossing Warner 
Bros. movie villain. A casting masterstroke—as one of the very 
first official film noir protagonists, Bogart the bad-guy-turned- 
leading-man was an appropriately ambiguous figure as 


me the most anti-heroic 
genre hero since the heyday 
of the gangster piCtUre, jremater 


resolute, opportunistic, scheming, sadistic. Huston—fired by 
ambition as well as a belief in the material—had no intention 
of making just another B-picture. He gave his Falcon a dra- 
matic intensity, directing each scene for maximum impact, and 
bringing it all to an emotional climax that dared to presume a 
kind of tragic grandeur, complete with Shakespeare quotation. It 
was Huston (not the stoic Hammett, who concluded the novel 
with a lightly ironic coda) who conceived the doom-laden fade- 
out and gave private eye Sam Spade the curtain-closing line 
about “the stuff that dreams are made of.” 

The film was an enormous critical and commercial success, 
the sleeper of 1941, a seemingly small-scale mystery with an also- 
ran cast and an old, twice-filmed storyline that was somehow the 
most exciting picture of the year. Success bred imitation in Holly- 
wood, then as now, and the impact of 7be Maltese Falcon led to 








more adult, darkly dramatic crime films—more 
murder stories and convoluted cases in the Kal 
con style, more private eyes, seductive murder- 
esses, big cities after dark. Soon after Falcon hit 
theaters, studios scrambled to sign up the other 
work of Hammett and his hardboiled brethren 
and dust off what appropriate properties they 
already owned and previously ignored or mis- 
used. Paramount remade Hammett's 7he Glass 
Key (1942), and RKO, seeing the error of its 
ways, made an ultra-noir version of Chandler's 
Farewell, My Lovely, called Murder My Sweet, written by John 
Paxton and directed by Edward Dmytryk. 

Many of the hardboiled novelists and short-fiction writers 
were themselves snapped up with studio contracts, assigned to 
adapt each other's novels or else to concoct originals similar 
to the stuff they had been doing between magazine and book 
covers. Film noir’s literary family tree was a big incestuous 
stew of pulp and hardboiled scribes. Raymond Chandler went 
to Paramount to work with Billy Wilder on the screenplay of 
James M. Cain’s Double Indemnity, the film that raised the 
ante from Falcon’s amoral tone to something like pure 
nihilism with a pair of cold-blooded murderers as the roman- 
tic leads. Then, in the wake of Double Indemnity’s success, 
MGM belatedly, daringly put Cain’s most famous story before 
the cameras, 7he Postman Always Rings Twice, with John 
Garfield as the drifter and a white-turbaned Lana Turner as a 
glossy version of the novel's Cora, the “hell cat.” Cain himself 
worked on the script of Out of the Past (1947), starring 
Robert Mitchum and Jane Greer, a script that novelist/screen- 
writer Daniel Mainwaring had consciously patterned after 7he 
Maltese Falcon. Steve Fisher adapted fellow Black Mask 
graduate Ray Chandler's 1947 Lady in the Lake, pho- 
tographed in its entirety with a “subjective camera” (the 
action as seen through Marlowe's eyes). /7 a Lonely Place 
(1950), the superb Nicholas Ray-directed noir about a vio- 
lence-prone screenwriter played by Humphrey Bogart and his 
volatile affair with neighbor Gloria Grahame, was modeled 
on the real life of screenwriter Fisher and his own somewhat 
more benign love life. 

And so it went throughout the era—a tangled literary cross- 
pollination, resulting in the creation of a remarkably detailed 
and intricate imaginary universe. Dashiell Hammett, out of 
whose original efforts it can be said that much of this subse- 
quent creativity flowed, observed it all but did not participate 
further. He wrote his last crime novel in 1933, lived on movie 
money and royalties for the rest of his life, and when these 
funds dried up, existed on the good graces of his sometime- 
lover Lillian Hellman. Like many of the notables in the noir 
lexicon, Hammett’s life at times seemed to imitate his art: in 
the political witch-hunt years in the °50s, his left-wing associa- 
tions caused him to “take the fall” and he ended up doing five 
months in a federal prison. Hammett died broke in 1961, with 
all of his books, for the time being, out of print. 
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You know the inkblot test? 
Mmhm. 

In the inkblot test about 80 percent of the people 
who study the blots will see generally the same figures, the same 
illusions and visions. What the other 20 percent see in the same 
blots, reflecting the true secret patterns of their own minds and 
personalities, is quite illuminating and pretty accurate. 

Uh-huh. 
In this particular case there doesn’t seem to be 
much room for doubt about one thing. 
What? 
One of our young ladies is insane. Very clever. Very 
intelligent. But insane! 

—Dapper psychologist Dr. Scott Elliott (Lew Ayres) trying to 
figure out which one of the identical twins (played by Olivia 
DeHavilland) may have committed homicide, updating police 
detective Lt. Stevenson (Thomas Mitchell) on his findings in 
Ihe Dark Mirror 


Though in fact he never earned a dime from a Hollywood 
studio and was dead by 1939, in London, a refugee from the 
Nazis, Austrian psychiatrist Sigmund Freud would prove to be 
the most valued and hardest-worked of "40s film noir's “techni- 
cal advisers.” 

Freud had radically transformed the study and treatment of 
disorders of the mind—a branch of medicine previously con- 
cerned only with the desperately ill and institutionalized— 
through his pioneering experiments in psychotherapy and 
establishment of the theory and practice of psychoanalysis. His 
work was familiar to the world medical community from the 
turn of the century, but it was not until the 1930s and “40s that 
the good doctor's theories filtered down to the general populace 
by way of the mass media, at which point Freudianism would 
come to assume the status of a pop phenomenon. 

That an arcane, experimental branch of medical science 
would so deeply penetrate American life seems odd in the 
extreme, yet this was the case—psychiatry in this period 
becoming a cultural force somewhere between the fads for 
swing music and contract bridge, a result of the influx of 
refugees from the German and Austrian psychiatric community 
(making New York, not Vienna, the epicenter of Freudian prac- 
tice), and the corresponding dissemination of psychiatric con- 
cepts through all variety of high and low art forms. Modern 
psychiatry, with its ideas about the mind as a repository of mys- 
teries, Was an enormous inspiration to the creative imagina- 
tion, Freudianism in art and entertainment becoming ubiqui- 
tous by the 1940s, seen everywhere from Surrealist painting to 
the Broadway and Hollywood musical (Moss Hart/Kurt Weill/ 
Ira Gershwin’s Lady in the Dark; Astaire/Rogers’ Carefree). 
Nowhere were the concepts and trappings of modern psychiatry 
used more expressively—or, at the least, more exploitatively— 
than in the murky, disturbed world of film noir. 

Whereas once the cinematic criminal acted mostly out of 
economic necessity, psychiatry gave Hollywood writers (from 





Olivia DeHavilland, 7he Dark Mirror, Universal, 1946 
“Nowhere were the concepts of psychiatry used more expressively . . . 


early on devoted analysands in their private lives) a vast new 
source of motive, thick casebook histories of aberrant behavior 
to be looted for lurid plotlines. The forgotten trauma, the emer- 
gence of repressed memories, became the new demux ex 
machina. References to “schizophrenia” and “Oedipus com- 
plex” dropped from the lips of hoary character actors with Mit- 


tel-Europa accents. Using Freud’s 7he /nterpretation of 


Dreams as guidebook, screenwriters 
made the dream sequence a 
familiar setpiece in noir films, 


as well as scenes of hypnosis, the giving of Rorschach and free- 
association tests, the use of injected “truth serum” and nar- 
cosynthesis and other innovative techniques in the psychiatrist's 
bag of tricks. The writers thus scattered plot clues and keys in 
their characters’ unconscious and resurrected past while giving 
the production team ample opportunity to experiment with 
non-naturalistic and ultra-expressionist sets and camera angles, 
optical effects (the ever-popular wavy-line flashback intro and 
the smoky/foggy iris being particular favorites) and even a weird 
new musical instrumentation or two—notably the electronic 
theramin, aurally evoking hypnotic and narcotic frames of 
mind as well as cueing those moments when a mixed-up noir 
character was regrettably experiencing a relapse. 

Psychiatrists as major characters, detailed scenes of analysis, 
scenes in psychiatric hospitals and asylums; film noir used 
these elements in numerous films (Possessed, The Dark Past 
Spellbound. Bebind Closed Doors, The High Wall, and so on.) 
Of film noir’s many mental health specialists, there were 
benign figures like Spel/bound’s beautiful, maternal Ingrid 
Bergman treating handsome amnesiac Gregory Peck, or 
Conflict’s worldweary Sydney Greenstreet, laying a hendishly 
clever trap to catch wife-murderer Humphrey Bogart, with his 
Charlie Chan-like aphorisms: “Sometimes a thought can be like 
a malignant disease and eat away the willpower.” 

More colorful were those experts in the psyche who used 
their knowledge for evil not good. Bad headshrinkers: Mar- 
der, My Sweet's creepy-suave Amthor, the 1946 Crack-Up’s 
fascist sympathizer, truth-serum-wielding Dr. Lowell, and 
cold-blooded therapist Dr. Lilith Ritter enmeshed in a crimi- 
nal con game with a nightclub mindreader in the cynical, 
sordid Nightmare Alley. 

Outnumbering the experts and badly in need of their ser- 
vices was film noir's patient list, a collection of Hollywood's 
most exotically screwed-up characters, sufferers from— in the 
1940s—such barely known ailments of the mind as kleptoma- 
nia (7he Locket), schizophrenia (A Double Life, 1947— 
Broadway actor comes to believe he 7s Shakespeare's Ofhello), 
catatonia (Possessed), amnesia (Somewhere in the Night. 
Spellbound). Noir was filled with case studies of crackups: 
Sunset Boulevard climaxed with a delusional Norma “I'm 
ready for my close-up” Desmond regressed to her youthful 
prime; Zhe Sniper (1952) examined a disturbed young man 


compelled to murder only young women; middle-aged train 
robber James Cagney was way too involved with his mother in 
White Heat; and Leave Her to Heaven's Gene Tierney charac- 
ter evidenced an Electra complex, sibling rivalry, obsessive jeal- 
ousy and sociopathic alienation. 

Noir introduced audiences to new ideas about mental and 
emotional dysfunction, made them familiar with experimen- 
tal therapies, bizarre ailments, weird drugs like sodium pen- 
tothal and a whole variety of psychoanalytic principles used 
as crucial plot devices. Noir audiences were lost if they could- 
n't get behind the notion that an emotional experience could 
take away a person's memory (Spellbound), or that a child- 
hood humiliation could turn a woman into a thief (7be 
Locket). \t was strange stuff the moviemakers were giving 
them, part of what made film noir so exciting and challeng- 





ing to those audiences who witnessed the films in the era in 
which they were produced. 

The Freudian influence on film noir went way beyond the 
literal use of psychiatric elements in the narrative and the 
specifically clinical context. Its spiritual impact was clear in the 
style and form that film noir began to assume, the increasing 
use of psychology as motive, the abandonment of traditional, 
straightforward storytelling in favor of complex, fractured nar- 
ratives that might begin with the end of the story or be told 
from a variety of character viewpoints, the frequent use of 
flashbacks, dream sequences and voiceovers (additionally 
influenced by the impact on ‘40s filmmakers of Orson Welles’ 
1941 Citizen Kane, the first psychobiography, the mystery of 
Rosebud referred to by Welles himself as “dollar book 
Freud”). A film like Siodmak’s 7he Aillers (script by John 
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Huston and Anthony Veiller) was a kind of psychoanalysis as 
murder investigation—what motivated Burt Lancaster's 
death wish? The delirious Murder, My Sweet, told in flash- 
back, re-imagined the police station as psychiatrist's office, 
an interrogation as therapy session, private eye Dick Pow- 
ell—eyes wrapped in bandages, looking as if in a hypnotic 
trance—encouraged to let his mind go back to past events, 
the whole hardboiled tale a traumatic memory recalled, com- 
plete with visualizations of the detective’s unconscious mind 
at work (during violently induced blackouts). The flashback 
narrative (often presented in stages, like a series of therapeu- 
tic sessions), the dream sequence (previously considered too 
whimsical for serious dramatic films), behavioral causations 
and psychological characterizations would become integral 
components of the genre itself, and film noir a kind of gaudy 
theatricalization of psychoanalytic thought, with the 
Freudian concepts of the buried past, of forgotten secrets 
infecting the present, film noir’s most poetic, emblematic 
motif, memorably expressed in such films as 7he Killers, Out 
of the Past and Vertigo. 


lop of the world, Ma! 
James Cagney, a moment before his death by explosion 
in White Heat, 1949 





If, during the war years, film noir was a subversive reflection 
of homefront anxieties, the great American victory in that war 
perversely inspired the genre to even greater depths of pes- 
simism, cynicism and unease. “If you want an answer,” said 
writer-director Abraham Polonsky, “think of what had gone on. 
An extraordinary, terrible war. Concentration camps, slaughter, 
atomic bombs, people killed for nothing. That can make any- 
body a little pessimistic.” 

The postwar noir mirrored an American loss of inno- 
cence—the return of the veterans meant, after all, the reinte- 
gration of millions of men who had spent the last four years 
blowing the enemy’s brains out. Crossfire, a daring exploration 
of the postwar climate, as well as a shocking portrait of a killer 
bigot, acknowledged this disquieting new fact of life in a pithy 
exchange between the cynical veteran Keeley, played by Robert 
Mitchum, and Robert Young's inquiring civilian police inspec- 
tor, Captain Finlay. 


<eeley He couldn't kill anybody. 
Finiay Could you? 

Keeley I have. 

Finlay Where? 

<ecley Where you get medals for it. 


While pop history books and films of today concentrate on 
the ennobling experience of America’s “greatest generation” 
gone to war, film noir relayed a different side of the story. In 
films like Crossfire, Act of Violence (1949), The Blue Dahlia 


(1948), Kiss the Blood Off My Hands (1948) and others, 
returning veterans were depicted as troubled by their past, 
unsure of their future, carrying psychic as well as physical scars 
from battle. Crossfire’s Keeley and Mitchell are alienated by 
their military service, reluctant to return to their old lives, both 
of them, according to Samuels, the murder victim, filled with 
“a whole lot of fight and hate that doesn’t know where to go.” 
In John Huston’s Key Largo (co-written by Richard Brooks), 
Humphrey Bogart’s returned war hero is so disillusioned and 
bitter—society is as rotten as ever, all those brave men killed in 
battle for what?—he initially refuses to do anything to help 
Lauren Bacall and her father-in-law when gangsters invade 
their Florida hotel. Other noir veterans would feel even more 
dramatically alienated from peacetime society. In Act of Vio- 
lence, a wounded former prisoner-of-war (Robert Ryan, 
Crossfire’s murdering G.I.) hunts down the fellow soldier who 
betrayed their comrades, a man who it turns out is even more 
tortured by those past events. Angry ex-soldier Burt Lancaster in 
Kiss the Blood Off My Hands is barely capable of living in civi- 
lization after his war experiences, and ends up killing a tavern 
owner in a murderous rage. 

In the wake of victory came the revelations of the Holocaust, 
evidence of man’s limitless capacity for evil, and in the explod- 
ing of the atomic bombs the realization of the possibility of total 
self-destruction. The violent content in the postwar noirs had a 
ferociousness like nothing ever seen before. Audiences who had 
lived through the war had formed a higher tolerance, knew that 
humans were capable of anything. In Kiss of Death (1947), 
Richard Widmark (his film debut) as giggling mob thug 
Tommy Udo pushes an old lady in a wheelchair to her death, a 
scene of blunt savagery previously seen only in horror movies. 
The 1947 release Born fo Kill featured Hollywood's most amoral 
couple to date, Lawrence Tierney (the movies’ original 
Dillinger) as a sadistic, impetuous murderer without a shred of 
conscience and Claire Trevor's wealthy divorcée sexually aroused 
by his homicidal brutality. ** ere’s 4 


kind of ity i ti 
of depravity in you, Sam, 
she says, and means it as a compliment. 

A film like the penitentiary-set Brude Force (written by a 
veteran, Richard Brooks) reached a level of physical violence 
that would never have been permitted before the brutalizing 
experience of the war. The film’s apocalyptic climax, a fiery 
prison riot and breakout, contained images that brought to 
mind the hellishness of battle as seen in newsreel footage of 
sprawled piles of dead bodies, bombing-raid carnage, 
flamethrowers raking enemy troops with fire. The noirs of 
director Anthony Mann—such films as 7’ Men (1947), Border 
Incident (1949), Desperate (1949)—had a detailed, painful 
violence bordering on sadism—torture beatings, point-blank 
shootings, the horrible crushing to death of an undercover cop. 
The violence in the most brutal postwar noirs evoked more of 
the pain and horror of the battlefield than such ostensible re- 
creations in war films like 7he Sands of lwo Jima (1949) and 








Virginia Huston & Robert Mitchum, Out of the Past, RKO, 1947 
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Battleground (1949). The ferocity and visceral punch of these 
films and their acceptance by the censors and audiences in the 
late '40s had much to do with a society coarsened by recent 
experience. 


Postwar noirs reflected the 
ultimate paranoiac fantasy, the 
end of the world, in films invoking atomic- 


era destruction and metaphor-charged explosive climaxes. In 
White Heat, crazed outlaw Cody Jarrett, played with demonic 
energy by James Cagney, ends his reign of terror on the top of a 
giant gas tank as it blows him to kingdom come inside a 
mushroom cloud with unmistakable associations. Battling 
hoodlums, an angry black man and a white racist, Harry Bela- 
fonte and Robert Ryan, go out the same way in the seething cli- 
max to Odds Against Tomorrow (1959). In Kiss Me Deadly, 
screenwriter A.1. Bezzerides turned a Mickey Spillane novel’s 
original MacGuffin—drugs—into stolen nuclear material 
that eventually destroys a portion of California real estate. “It 
was not too long after Hiroshima,” Bezzerides said, recalling 
the inspired substitution. “The threat of nuclear war hanging 
in the air... the foremost fear in people's minds . . .” Into that 
lurid detective thriller, directed by Robert Aldrich, Bezzerides 
poured his postwar intimations of annihilation. “I think man 
has been programmed long, long ago so that he self-destructs,” 
said the screenwriter. “And it was finally paying off.” 


Do you know what treason means? 
Who cares! 
Answer the man! 
Is there a law now I got to listen to lectures? 
—Grifter Skip McCoy (Richard Widmark) being grilled by 
the Commie-hunting cops in Pickup on South Street 


Crossfire, the bleak, nocturnal murder mystery about demo- 


Burt Lancaster, Brute Force, Universal, 1947 
“Sympathy for the outsider and the criminal.” 
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bilized soldiers and the anti-Semite killer among them was one 
of the biggest hits of 1947, and one of the most acclaimed films 
in the history of RKO. Hailed as a benchmark for Hollywood for 
its skilled mingling of strong anti-racist message and riveting 
entertainment, it was nominated for assorted critics, festival 
and Academy awards. In the autumn of that same year, the 
Congressional House Un-American Activities Committee began 
soliciting testimony as part of its investigation into the presence 
of Communists and seditious activity within the California 
movie colony. Ten of an initial nineteen so-called “unfriendly” 
witnesses—miost of them active and outspoken political leftists 
when they weren't supplying the world with popular entertain- 
ment—were brought before the committee in Washington, 
eight screenwriters, plus Edward Dmytryk and Adrian Scott, 
respectively the director and producer of Crossfire (they had 
also collaborated on Murder, My Sweet). \n a weird and 
uncomfortable instance of life imitating art, the pair found 
themselves in a position not unlike the victims in their film— 
most pointedly in their subjection to a bullying committee 
member, John Rankin, considered to be the “outstanding anti- 
Semite” in the United States Congress. Dmytryk and Scott, like 
the other members of the “Hollywood Ten,” refused to cooper- 
ate to the committee's satisfaction and were cited for contempt. 
“T was the hottest director in Hollywood,” said Dmytryk, in dis- 
belief, “and I was going to jail.” 

Investigators—official and unofficial—began looking into 
the backgrounds of thousands of studio employees, gathering 
information on their politics, their friends and associates, private 
habits, offhand remarks. Once a person was accused—and even- 
tually, even just suspected —of possible subversion (even if said 
offense occurred decades ago), his choices were at once dramati- 
cally circumscribed—he could refuse to cooperate and face cer- 
tain blacklisting and possible imprisonment; he could flee the 
country; or he could cooperate to the committee's satisfaction, 
which meant—without exception—"“naming names,” squeal- 
ing on friends and acquaintances. Moviemakers found them- 
selves breathing in the poisoned, treacherous noir atmosphere 





they had been creating on film. Paranoia 
reigned in the movie capital. Writers, directors, 
actors went to work wondering when the skele- 
tons in their closets would be exposed, how long 
before someone “named” them, and how long 
before they were themselves ratting on others to 
try and save their skin. People sat in their Malibu 
and Beverly Hills homes waiting for their num- 
ber to come up, the EB.1. agents Knocking on the 
door. “It was like a stab in the back,” recalled 
actor Marc Lawrence (Ziggy in Aey Largo, 1948), one of those 
tracked down by the HUAC. “You're still breathing, but you can 
feel that knife and you can't get the thing out of your back.” 
Some studio heads agreed to a blacklist expediently—it 
seemed the only way to keep the rabid right off their backs; at 
least one, MGM’s liberal Dore Schary, cooperated with great 
regret. But RKO’s new head man, filmmaker-aviator-tycoon 
Howard Hughes, made the blacklist a personal crusade. His 
would be a studio, he declared, “where the work of Communist 
sympathizers will be impossible.” All employees of RKO were 
researched and spied on by Hughes’ secret police force, made up 
of former policemen and federal agents with good contacts in 
official circles. Hughes supposedly had the studio's dressing 
rooms and offices elaborately bugged with sophisticated listen- 
ing devices to further aid his investigations (though his search 
for Commies neatly dovetailed with his prurient, obsessive desire 
to violate the privacy of the actresses and starlets in his employ). 
Hughes’ hunt for subversive directors on his payroll utilized 
a weird litmus test—the screenplay for an oft-delayed 1949 
film noir with a timely cold war premise: / Married a Com- 
munist. Said Joseph Losey, whose career was just getting started 
in the late ‘40s, “I was offered a film called / Married a Com- 
munist, which | turned down categorically—I was the first. | 
later learned this was a touchstone for establishing who was not 
‘a red’: you offered / Married a Communist to anybody you 
thought was a Communist, and if they turned it down, they 
were.” The problem with this plan was that the screenplay 
involved was God-awful, and some of the directors “tested” 
doubtless turned it down because it was going to make a terri- 
ble movie. Which it did, in 1949, directed by the apolitical, and 
not particularly discriminating, Robert Stevenson (cinematog- 
raphy by noir master Nick Musuraca). Also known as 7be 
Woman on Pier 13, 1 Married a Communist starred Robert 
Ryan as a well-placed shipping company exec who was once, 
in his ignorant, hard-labor youth, a member of the Party. Com- 
mie thugs put pressure on him to play ball with the shipping 
union's outrageous demands (to Howard Hughes, “union” and 
“Communist” were synonyms) and perform other nefarious, 
anti-American deeds or risk exposure. “I thought I'd quit,” 


“anenes-"“But you can't quit! 
They won't let Ou! his new bride (Laraine 


Day) finds out too late to save him, but he does the right thing by 
the climax, and dies a noble capitalist. Hughes’ pulpy vision of a 





Soviet spy ring included jealous ex-girlfriend 
Commies and stateside Stalinists who dressed 
and talked exactly like Chicago gangsters. 

Other cold war thrillers followed—7he Red 
Menace (1949), | Was a Communist for the 
F.B.1. (1951)— few with much artistic/aes- 
thetic merit. A notable exception was Sam 
Fuller's sensational Pickup on South Street, a 
film that used a timely plotline about a Soviet 
spy ring and stolen microfilm, but put through 
Fuller's distinctive perspective, resulting in a film that was less 
cold war conformist in spirit than in-your-face anarchic, with a 
pickpocket protagonist who sneers at appeals to his patriotic 
duty. J. Edgar Hoover himself demanded a meeting with Fuller 
and the film’s producer, Darryl Zanuck, to protest Pickup’s 
treatment of an FB.I. agent as something of a schnook and the 
hero's less than gung-ho patriotism. “Hoover hated that,” 
Fuller would recall. “What kind of thing is that for an Ameri- 
can to say? This was the time of flag-waving, "51, "52. I said, 
‘That's his character\"” 

More often, film noir that questioned or reflected negatively 
on the political climate did so obliquely, symbolically, in ways 
that might be hoped to go over the heads of the literal-minded 
witch-hunters. Aey Largo’s Rocco, for example, the vicious mob 
boss returned from exile, was to writer-director John Huston a 
figure symbolic of the right-wing’s grab for power in the post- 
FDR world. (“Rocco,” said Huston, “was supposed to represent a 
sort of evil flower of reaction . . . in other words, |a] return to the 
old order.”) Nicholas Ray's 7 a@ Lonely Place portrayed a Holly- 
wood milieu of paranoia and mistrust, with a troubled, suspi- 
cious protagonist, Dixon Steele, who was, significantly, a screen- 
writer by trade, and a blacklisted one (though his offenses are 
made personal—violent drunkenness—not political). The 
witch-hunters seemed to hover over 7be Enforcer (1951), with 
its paranoid witnesses waiting to testify; and Dark City (1950), 
the story of a group of poker players, guilty of a past transgres- 
sion, stalked and threatened by an unseen enemy. He Ran All 
the Way (1951), scripted by Guy Endore and Hugo Butler, 
directed by John Berry, and starring John Garfield—his last film 
before blacklisting and an untimely death—was a relentlessly 
paranoid work, the story of a family whose lives are thrown into 
jeopardy when a killer invades their home. The 1950 films 
Panic in the Streets and The Killer That Stalked New York con- 
sidered the nightmare of disease, “foreign viruses” to be precise, 
let loose across America. Joseph Losey’s 1950 remake of Fritz 
Continued on page 192 


Lee Server's books on film and popular culture include: Screenwriter: 
Words Become Pictures, Sam Fuller: Film is a Battleground, The Big Book 
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ster epic Fast One is currently under option. His biography of the late 
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ILAERERMIAN 


A TV AND SCREEN (HOME VIDEO) 
An attractive, smart-looking woman of 45, wearing an 
expensive '80s-style suit, reads from a thick sheaf of 


papers. 


MRS. LIEBERMAN .. . so since, if you're all looking at 
this, | am now dead and gone, | want to take this moment to 
say something special to my beloved husband, Joseph Lieber- 
man. (Looks into camera lens) Joe, with the exception of 
the way you drive . . . tailgating every car in the city being 
your greatest sin... my life with you was as good as it gets. 
You were a great partner, in love, in business. And a fine 
father. You have given me my glory days and nights, honey. 
So, if as life turns out, I shozld die before you, Joe, | want you 
to fall in love again and marry, go on enjoying your great 
lust for life... (She looks at the camera lens fiercely) But 
don’t you ever do that thing to her that we did in that pool 
house on top of the—you know what I mean. 


She stops talking, smiles self-consciously at the camera. 
MRS. LIEBERMAN ‘hiat’s all [ want to say. It's done. 
THE TV SCREEN POPS OFF. 

EXT. - POV - A HEARSE - CEMETERY - DAY 


Through the windshield of Lieberman's limousine, the 
hearse moves slowly along the access road. 
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E CEMETERY AND HEARSE - DAY 

eep brown mahogany coffin, covered with white 
roses, emerges slowly, pulled smoothly by eight profes- 
sional, grey-gloved pallbearers past tall monuments lov- 
ingly and obediently placed in homage to the departed. 


EXT. THE COFFIN - DAY 
As it, and the white roses, disappear downward. 


Hearing the CREAKING of the winches lowering the 
coffin, JOSEPH LIEBERMAN looks away, talking quietly 
to his two grown sons. 


MR. LIEBERMAN There's actually nothing for me to do. 
At all. 


EXT. THE BEREAVED - LOW ANGLE UP - DAY 

Flanked by his friends the BLUSTONES and others, 
Lieberman and his two sons look down into the deep 
hole. He babbles on in his quiet grief. 


LIEBERMAN She said she wanted white roses and that’s 
what I got for her. She took care of everything. Yet, I feel, 
somehow, that I have forgotten something— 

He is unable to finish, pulling out a big white linen hand- 


kerchief and weeping. His sons attempt to console him, 
patting his back clumsily. 


MONTHS LATER 

EXT. A GOLF COURSE - SIXTH TEE - DAY 

Lieberman, looking better now; clean-shaven, silver hair 
gleaming, looks on with his friend ALBERT BLUSTONE 
as Albert's brother SAM finishes his swing. 


As Sam's ball sails through the air toward the rough, 
Lieberman sets his ball and swings. He hits a fine one, a 
birdie. The ball rolls into a perfect position on the green. 


The BLUSTONE brothers look at one another, 
impressed, then they look at Lieberman. 


Lieberman's expression is indifferent, almost angry. 


EXT. PUTTING GREEN - DAY 
As Lieberman joylessly selects a club, Albert speaks up. 


ALBERT That was a great drive, Lieberman! You gotta start 
feeling some enthusiasm for life. Marilyn wouldn't want you 
to be like this. 

LIEBERMAN What? And just forget her? 

ALBERT | don't mean that. 

LIEBERMAN | don't want to forget her. 


SAM 0f course not. God forbid. But you're a healthy man, 
Joe. You need to go out. 


LIEBERMAN | am out. 
ALBERT With a woman. A nice person. It doesn’t mean 
anything, except it’s a first step. 


INT. A DINING ROOM - NIGHT 

Sam and Albert Blustone and their wives are seated as 
Lieberman walks around behind the chair of a hand- 
some, if a bit plump, fiftyish woman. She glances up at 
Lieberman as he gallantly pushes in her chair for her. 


NORA Ohhhhh! Thank you. Daniel never did that! 
Lieberman smiles politely as he sits down next to her: 


NORA You remember my husband, Daniel, don't you? 
There is a low and very beautiful arrangement of orchids 
in the middle of the table. 

LIEBERMAN ()f course | remember him. (7 Alberts wife) 
Alexandra? How are you doing on the greenhouse you were 
building for your orchids? 


Alexandra opens her mouth to answer, but— 
NORA Daniel loved orchids. All greens. 


LIEBERMAN Yes. Green. And you are wearing such a... 
pretty blue dress tonight. Also a nice color. On you. 


Alexandra Blustone smiles at her husband. All at the table 
agree. 


NORA Daniel had a beautiful singing voice. Did you know 
that? (Begins to sing) “What would I do, if you, were far 


“eryryet 


ON THE DINNER GUESTS 
Confused, but hopeful, as she sings. 


ON LIEBERMAN 
Lost. 


INT. A LACE-ENCRUSTED PILLOW - BEDROOM - 
NIGHT 

NORA'S voice, still singing, but sounding more astonished, 
like an owl. Lieberman is nowhere in sight. 


NORA (Breathy) Whoooo! Whoooo! Whoooo! 


NORA’ very damp head slides up onto the pillow. She is 


flushed with pleasure. 


NORA 0h, my Daniel never did that! 


SAME SHOT - NORA'S PILLOW 
As Lieberman's exhausted head falls onto the lacy pillow. 
Breathing heavily, he rolls his head around to see: 


A LARGE PORTRAIT OF DANIEL ON THE WALL. 


INT. CHUCKY CHEESE - DAY - LIEBERMAN'S POV OF 
SARA, a very beautiful divorcée sitting with her three 
very active children opposite him. Sara talks incessantly. 


SARA .... that son-of-a—/(Looking at the children to 
indicate she is censoring herself) goat would play golf on 
their gol-darned birthdays! 

CHILD Who? Daddy? 

SARA (Winking al Lieberman) No, sweetie. Not Daddy. 
LIEBERMAN \iarilyn loved to play golf. 


SARA Well, she was out of her mind, it's the most ridiculous 
game! Those silly outfits? Grown men following that teeny little 
white ball around, trying to hit it into another teenier hole in 
the ground? Those ridiculous carts! 


Lieberman pretends to listen as her voice drifts away. 
EXT. GOLF CART - DAY 


Lieberman and the Blustone brothers drive their pink 
cart along the path. 


LIEBERMAN .. . | a7 happy, now. These women, they're 
so... nice. But | want—I want— 

ALBERT (Zaunting him) Love? You want to be in love? 
LIEBERMAN | don’t like being single. You have any other 


suggestions? 
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ALBERT Sex is good. 
SAM He wants to be in love. 


INT. LIEBERMAN’S DINING ROOM - DAY 

Lieberman sits in his pajamas at the elegant Chippendale 
table with ornate silver candelabra in the center. His son 
Michael enters, dressed in a suit, and sits down, watching 
his father distastefully. Lieberman, oblivious, jams his 
spoon into a tiny, child-size torn-open box of Sugar 
Frosted Corn Flakes, then drinks from a large carton of 
orange juice. 


MICHAEL (Grimacing) Dad. Don't you use a glass? 


Lieberman doesn't seem to hear him as he sorts through 
an impressive stack of newspapers from all over the 
world. 


LIEBERMAN ))id you read about that incredible coup that 
Camerata made? Getting all those subsidiary rights out from 
under that senile old fool Abernacky? Brilliant. How did the 
Gooding deal close out? 


MICHAEL You asked me that yesterday, Dad. Why don’t you 
go to Hawaii for the winter like you and mother always did. 
You should— 


LIEBERMAN (/i:/errupling him) Would. Should. I'm so 
tired of those words. | can’t think. 


MICHAEL Jad. You need to get away. 


LIEBERMAN Away from what? (He picks up another blue 
newspaper) Wherever | go, I'll be there. 


Michael knows there is no answer. 


INT. HANA LEI LUXURY HOTEL - DAY 

Balmy day in Hawaii, happy people in gaily colored 
clothes. A limo pulls up and Lieberman steps out. A 
beautiful Hawaiian woman appears out of nowhere, kissing 
him on the cheek and slipping a lei over his head. 


HAWAIIAN WOMAN Welcome back, Mr. Lieberman. 


INT. LIEBERMAN’S HOTEL ROOM - NIGHT 

Joe Lieberman sits, eating dinner alone. He pauses, looks 
up, and smoothing his fresh Hawaiian shirt, looks out at 
the view beyond his french doors. The ocean glitters in 
the moonlight, a palm tree sways gently over the balcony. 


INT. HOTEL NEWSSTAND - DAY 

Lieberman, dressed in beige tropical shirt and pants, 
peruses the papers. Pleased, he picks out an assortment 
from Japan, Seattle, London, Hong Kong. As he reaches 
for the last copy of an Italian (pink) paper, a lovely, 
well-manicured woman's hand pinches the other side of 
the same paper. 


LIEBERMAN’S POV 

The owner of the hand; a woman who is so beautiful she 
literally glows from within, radiating pure sex. She cocks 
her copper-haired head at him, her curls dance away. 


ON LIEBERMAN AND THE WOMAN 

As they hold their piece of the Journal, Lieberman lets 
20, gallantly dropping a fiver to pay for it. She smiles her 
“thank you.” 


Lieberman, poor man, watches her walk away from him 
in her backless white organza dress, her perfect tanned 
legs tapering into perfect gold-chained sandals. 


INT. LIEBERMAN’S HOTEL ROOM - MORNING 

Lieberman, in his pajamas, eating breakfast and reading his 
paper. He has Frosted Flakes and orange juice in a glass. 
The palm tree grates against his balcony, sounding like sex. 


INT. LIEBERMAN’S HOTEL ROOM - LATE AFTERNOON 
Lieberman sitting on the bed in a fresh shirt and pants. 
The sun is going down, the room has long shadows. He 
gets up and walks to the balcony. Stands there looking, out. 


HIS POV - SUNSET AND LOVE 

Below him, in the long shadows, a woman leans against 
a palm tree, pinned there by a lovesick man. His needy 
body presses against hers. They stare at one another 
with passion. 


ON LIEBERMAN 
Turning. It is too much. He closes the sliding glass door 
with a thud. 


He wrenches off his tie, glances at his newspapers, then 
flops onto the bed. He picks up the remote, turns the TV 
on and begins to surf the channels. 


HIS POV - THE TV 

Home shopping, CNN, an ESCORT SERVICE AD. 
BEAUTIFUL live girls. He watches for quite a while. The 
women, their lips glistening, mouthing words, their elegant 
dresses, smiling. 


Lieberman TURNS the TV OFF. 


INT. HANA LEI HOTEL — BAR - NIGHT 

Lieberman leans against the bar, staring at the couples; 
vacationers drinking and laughing. He spots one or two 
ladies-of-the-night, provocatively dressed; they drink 
alone and smile at him if he catches their eye. He downs 
his Dewar's scotch and leaves quickly. 


INT. LIEBERMAN’S HOTEL ROOM - NIGHT 
LIEBERMAN is in a fresh robe with the name of the hotel 
embroidered on the breast pocket. He paces nervously. 


There is a KNOCK KNOCK on his door. 


He reties his robe, picks up his wallet, checks that he has 
the money. KNOCK, KNOCK!!! 


LIEBERMAN be right there! 


He stuffs the money into his pocket and flings the wallet 
into the upper shelf of the closet. 


INT. LIEBERMAN’S DOOR - NIGHT 
As he opens it. A tall woman stands there, smiling. 


WOMAN Mr. Lieberman, I’m Janice. You called the escort 
service? 

Lieberman looks ber over a bit shyly. 

LIEBERMAN Janice? You are . . . very tall. 


JANICE (Siiling sweetly) And you are very short. But | am 
impressed with short men. They try harder to please. 
Lieberman is unhappy. He looks past her down the hall. 
The NIGHT MAID in a handsome grey uniform is coming 
foward him, knocking on doors and distributing mints. 
He doesn't want her to see him with this woman. 


LIEBERMAN Ummm. Janice, uhhhh, I've never done this 
before. Excuse me. |... | think | made a mistake. 


Janice folds her arms, setting her jaw. 
Lieberman checks out the night maid, she’s almost to his 


door. He peels off two fifty-dollar bills, jams them into her 
hands. 


LIEBERMAN No. Please, go. 
THE MAID Hi, Mr. Lieberman. 
LIEBERMAN \(abel. 


He quickly closes the door. 


INT. LIEBERMAN’S HOTEL ROOM - LONGER SHOT - 
DUSK 

He talks on the phone, gesturing wildly, and quite 
embarrassed at his own lack of finesse. 


LIEBERMAN .. . Look, | don’t know how to explain it! . . . 
What do you mean, be more specific? . . . (Mu/lering) Let's 
see .. . Petite? Petite is the word. Sure, yes. What, blonde? 
Sure, | like blondes. That might be in the right direction . . . 
Okay, yes... you said it. Blondes. Truth is, | like company. 
Maybe blonde company would be good. 


INT. LIEBERMAN’S DOOR - NIGHT 
As Lieberman opens it. 


HIS POV 
Two very very very young, petite blondes. 


Lieberman, horrified. Speechless. 


EXT. THE BEACH - NIGHT 
Lieberman walks alone on the beach. Moonlight. Every- 
thing. But he is depressed, seeing nothing. 


Hearing a distinctive tap-tap of high heels, he looks up to 
see the radiant woman from the newsstand walking 
toward him. She looks fabulous in a halter-top sundress. 


She passes him, and after a second of thought, he turns 
and follows her. Discretely, he thinks. 


THE WOMAN - HIS POV 

She turns and looks at him; unembarrassed, open in her 
appraisal of him. She walks on, her smooth back shining 
in the moonlight, her very long legs flattered by the nar- 
row straps on her high-heeled shoes. 


She sits down at an outdoor café, opens her newspaper 
and doesn't try to hide her interest in the passersby. 


EXT. A THIN PALM TREE - NIGHT 
Lieberman stands behind the tree, which is not really 
enough to really be a good hiding place, and stares at her. 


LIEBERMAN’S POV 
Her foot in its exquisite high-heeled shoe, waving up and 
down almost saying hello. 


ON HER 
Noticing Lieberman “hiding” behind the tree trunk, she 
laughs at him. 


THE SCENE 
Embarrassed, he steps out and walks over to her. 


LIEBERMAN Did you see that the European papers are just 
as interested in President Clinton's troubles as we are? | 
expected the French, at least, to be more . . . Parisian about it. 
My name is Joe Lieberman, may | join you? 


SHALEEN Shaleen. Why not? 
LIEBERMAN \acationing here? 
SHALEEN | live here. 

LIEBERMAN So, may | buy you a drink? 


SHALEEN How do you know I'm not somebody's wife who 
just walked around the corner from a suite at the Hyatt to buy 
a coffee and take in some night air? 

LIEBERMAN That's possible, yes. But you're not wearing a 
ring. | thought you might be a woman who would enjoy 
company. 


SHALEEN Mr. Lieberman? The kind of company you have 
in mind is expensive. Are you interested in me? 
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Lieberman gels up, scraping his chair. 
LIEBERMAN 0h), no! | don’t believe this. 
SHALEEN What's wrong? 
LIEBERMAN | was looking for... 


SHALEEN What? Please, sit down and let me see if | can 
help. You are a man alone, vacationing for whatever reason, 
alone. You are looking for a beautiful woman who will go out 
with you for dinner at a great restaurant. She'll be a wonderful 
listener. 


LIEBERMAN (io on. 


SHALEEN After dinner you'll go out to a club, cover 
charge, drinks, the limousine. And all the time, you'll be . . . 
praying to get into her pants. You spend a lot of money, for 
what? You don’t know the outcome. With me, you have a 
guarantee of the company, the dancing, the listening. You 
will have all that plus some very good sex afterwards. And, by 
the way, no glove, no love. 

LIEBERMAN \ery insightful. A bit more than the cost of 


dinner? 


SHALEEN ( feast. 


INT. LIEBERMAN’S HOTEL ROOM - NIGHT 

They have had sex, and both seem quite satisfied. 
Shaleen is sitting up in bed in the hotel bathrobe, finish- 
ing putting lotion on her hands. She starts to get up. 


LIEBERMAN Don't go yet, let's talk. 


Shaleen stands, looks at him pleasantly, expectantly. 


LIEBERMAN 0)n my tab, of course. | want to start a run- 
ning tab. 


She sits back. Content, Lieberman picks up a paper. 


LIEBERMAN ‘his Mrs. Jones, the woman who says President 
Clinton asked her for sex? This woman says she can identify 
Mr. Clinton's penis. 


Shaleen nods, smiling. 


LIEBERMAN ... Shaleen, you've had some experience 
with this. Tell me, how different can one man’s penis be from 
another man’s? 


Shaleen laughs in earnest. 


SHALEEN \laybe it’s bent. 
LIEBERMAN bent’ 


SHALEEN Yes. Some men when they get an erection, the 
penis turns this way or that, some actually are bent. But it’s 
rare... and it costs more! 


LIEBERMAN (/42/¢/s) | want to see you a lot while I'm here. 


SHALEEN | have a small but select clientele, Lieberman. | 
can't afford to cancel their time for a man who | just met. 


LIEBERMAN [1 here for the winter. This is the first time 


I've come alone. My wife died six months ago. 
Shaleen looks at him, takes this in. 
SHALEEN Well, okay. But I'm expensive. 


Lieberman looks at the handsome woman lying in bed 
next lo him. 


LIEBERMAN [1 costs what it costs. 


Shaleen nods. 


INT. SHALEEN’S PLACE - NIGHT 

A very nice, expensive condominium with a view. 
Shaleen has finished pleasing Lieberman. Putting on her 
long silky peignoir, she walks to the bathroom. Turns on 
the shower. 


LIEBERMAN (Calling out to her) Let me cook dinner for 
you! | haven't felt like cooking for such a long— 


SHALEEN ‘hiat’s at least an extra two hours. 


LIEBERMAN Next time I'll shop ahead of time, save a few 
dollars. 


SHALEEN (/aughs) \ery smart. 


He goes to her kitchen, starts opening the refrigerator, etc. 
Shaleen watches him, annoyed, conflicted. 


SHALEEN If you love cooking so much, why don’t you just 
rent a condo? You can have a kitchen, cook there anytime 
you want. 


Lieberman looks up, as if he’s heard a familiar voice. 


LIEBERMAN Ah! Intelligent use of money. Sounds like 
something my wife would have thought of. 


Shaleen steps closer to him, leans against him sexually to 
soften the harsh words she ts about to utter 


SHALEEN Listen, Lieberman, you're definitely green at this. 
I think in all fairness, we should get a few things straight. 
First off, | don’t have a heart of gold. I'm a businesswoman. | 
came from an ordinary family. Grew up in a small town in 
the Midwest. | dreamed of a more interesting life, but | had 
no idea how to get it. So | do what I do. I'm not ashamed of 
the work, sometimes it's hard. | learned a lot from my 
wealthy clients. Do you know what I did as soon as I had 
enough money to do something with? I flew to Switzerland 
and opened myself a bank account. Now, I'm thirty-seven 
years old, Lieberman, and | bet I'm worth more than you 
were at /wenty-seven, maybe even more than you are now. 


LIEBERMAN Probably. You don’t pay taxes. I'll bet you'll 





never be a Supreme Court Justice . .. though you'd be good at it. 


SHALEEN Maybe not, but I’m planning to retire on my 


fortieth birthday. | could just live off the interest from my 


investments. Maybe I'll buy a hotel or a great restaurant. . . 
or a newspaper on the big island. 


LIEBERMAN (Dreamily) \'ve always wanted to run a 


newspaper. 


EXT. HAWAIIAN OFFICE BUILDING — DAY 

One story, built around an atrium. All the different busi- 
nesses have doors opening directly out onto the atrium. 
Lieberman stops before entering a real estate office. 


INT. REAL ESTATE OFFICE - LIEBERMAN’S POV - DAY 
KATE, a pretty redhead who wears no make-up, sits at 
her desk, dreamily tracing the outlines of China on a 
map with her long fingernails. 


INT. KATE’S CUBICLE - DAY 
Kate, startled, turns as he enters. 


“Se — ash. “(ee 
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KATE ‘1.0? 
Lieberman looks at Kate, speechless with awe. 


KATE He-L.1.07 


lo Lieberman, she is a perfect woman. She is rich, gooey 


melting chocolate. She is simple, she loves EVERYBODY: 
KATE You seem lost. 


LIEBERMAN Well, up until now | might have been lost. 
I'm looking for a condo with a kitchen for the winter. You are? 


KATE Kate. Well, you come to the right place and all— 


LIEBERMAN (/):/a/ualed, babbling) Kate. You're from 
the South, aren't you? Let me guess, I'm good at accents. 
Texas? No, wait, Oklahoma. 

KATE Huh! You are good. A small town, south of Oklahoma 
City, to be exact. 

Lieberman glances at her left hand, sees her wedding 
band. 


LIEBERMAN ... What street? 
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KATE (/auvhs) Get outta here! 
LIEBERMAN I'd like you to show me a lot of places, con- 


dos | mean. 


KATE | don’t ordinarily show them. What price range were 
you thinking of? 


LIEBERMAN | don’t care about the price. I'm recently 
widowed and I'm more helpless than I'd like to admit. 
(’mon, you're such a nice girl, couldn't you bend the rules a 
bit? Just for me? 


Kate, disarmed, starts going through her files. Lieberman 
can barely control himself. 


EXT. POOL - NIGHT 

Shaleen and Lieberman are very competitive, they are 
both serious swimmers. Shaleen beats him. 

SHALEEN Yeah! 

LIEBERMAN ))amn! 

SHALEEN (mon. We'll do it again. I'll let you win this time. 
LIEBERMAN No. Thanks. 

He is out of breath and out of sorts. 

SHALEEN Whiat’s the matter, Lieberman? 


LIEBERMAN | swim 10, 15 laps everyday. I’m strong. I'm 
not used to losing. I guess I'm down, I feel like life is going 
on without me. 


SHALEEN Well, that seems natural. You lost your wife . . . 
sadness and depression. 


LIEBERMAN | need to fall in love. 


Their bodies, illusionary under the water, lit from below, 
waver and wobble like their situation. Shaleen rubs bis 
inner thigh with her toes. 


Shaleen dips her head back in the water, her hair is 
sleekened to her head. She is like a creature of the ocean. 


SHALEEN ‘here's no such thing as falling in love. There is 
falling in lust. But love. Love is like a weed—strong, powerful 
and wild, it grows slowly in dark, wet corners. Then people 
die on you, or leave you. I don’t believe in it. 


LIEBERMAN Well, | do. 
Shaleen slides her toes across bis stomach under the water. 


SHALEEN Fall in love with me. I'll fall in love with you. 
But you have to go first. 


LIEBERMAN What kind of a foo! do you think | am? 


He laughs and swims away. 


EXT. A HIGH-RISE CONDO - MOS - DAY 

Lieberman and Kate, looking pretty and fresh, walking 
together toward a beautiful glass security doorway to the 
lobby. She is talking, pointing at the view, the neighbor- 
hood. He is staring at her. They are buzzed inside. 


INT. HALLWAY CONDO #1 - DAY 

As Kate unlocks the door and they go inside. He makes 
a pretense of looking around as she waits. He looks at 
the view. 


LIEBERMAN The great blue Pacific. I'll drown just looking! 
Kale laughs. 


INT. CONDO #2 — DAY 
ON LIEBERMAN 
He stands looking out the window. 


ON KATE 
Watching him. 


LIEBERMAN (111 live here, where will | ride my dirt bike? 
kale smiles. 


LIEBERMAN | in serious. | like to ride a bike in my 
apartment, | need one big enough for me to get up speed. 


KATE Really? (Laughs) Well, let's keep looking then. 
LIEBERMAN [1's vetting late. Are you hungry? 
KATE Mr. Lieberman, you have taken me to lunch three 


times this week. There must be some way you can pick a 
condo! 


LIEBERMAN Lunch helps me pick. We talk... have wine. 


INT. BEDROOM - CONDO #3 - DUSK 
Lieberman bounces gently on the bed, smiling, as he 
looks at the pink curtains and the silky bedspread. 


LIEBERMAN It's like sneaking into someone's house and 
pretending to be them for a while, isn’t it? 

KATE | love seeing how other people live. This was always 
my favorite condo. 

LIEBERMAN | think I'l! have a party and invite lots of peo- 
ple from the building where I lease. Then I'll have friends. 
KATE You'll have no trouble making friends, Mr. Lieberman. 
LIEBERMAN | keep telling you, call me Joe. And I'll take 
this one. I'd be honored if you'd let me take you to dinner 


tonight to celebrate. (Off her look) Just friends, Kate. Business 
friends. At the best restaurant in Waikiki. 


KATE (/auehs) \t would be my pleasure. 


INT. LIEBERMAN’S HOTEL ROOM - LATE AFTERNOON 
Shaleen comes in, using her own key, throws her purse 
down on the bed and sits in Lieberman's lap, playing 
with his handsome silver hair. 


SHALEEN The Big Island's volcano’s erupting now. It’s a 
once-in-a-lifetime sight. We have to go see it. | reserved a 
helicopter so that we could fly over and look inside. It's so excit- 
ing! Of course, it’s your nickel. 


LIEBERMAN Shialeen. | found her. | fell in love. 
SHALEEN Really? Who? 
LIEBERMAN Hier. 


SHALEEN Ummm. That sounds important when it doesn't 
even come with a name. 


LIEBERMAN She's my soul mate. And it’s all because of you! 
Bless you. She's the realtor who's been showing me the condos. 


Shaleen takes this in. 
LIEBERMAN here's just one problem. She's married. 
SHALEEN \arried. 


LIEBERMAN 10 some enlisted man stationed here. She's had 
lunch with me three times. And now she’s agreed to have dinner! 


SHALEEN ()h). Really: 
LIEBERMAN fHiow can | win her over? 
SHALEEN buy her a present. A big present. 


LIEBERMAN ()h), no. She isn’t the type to accept anything. 
A gift would insult her. 


SHALEEN ‘rust me. Offer her something, like m-o-n-e-y 
to pay those bills her underpaid husband can’t. Test her. She's 
been encouraging you. Seeing a lot of you. That means to me 
that she wants something. Not that you're not very attractive, 
Lieberman, and all that. But she’s married. 

LIEBERMAN (0//erded) | believe she genuinely cares 
for me. 


Shaleen gets up. 
SHALEEN Jou. Are. In. BIG trouble. 


INT. NICK’S RESTAURANT — DAY 

As Lieberman follows Kate and the maitre d’ through the 
intimate restaurant. Kate, her red hair up, wearing a 
lovely revealing dress, looks around happily. Lieberman 
helps her with her chair as she looks around. 


KATE Oh, my God! Isn't that Siskel and Ebert over there? 
LIEBERMAN | don't think they EAT together. 


The waiter slips a napkin in her lap, then in Joes. 


LIEBERMAN We '!! have champagne, Chrystal. 


KATE Chrystal? I've never had that before . . . It must be 
wonderful to live this way all the time. 


The waiter brings a “laste of Hawaii,” thin slices of 


papaya to nibble on. 

LIEBERMAN Only when you have somebody to share it 
with. I've been lonely since my wife died. 

kale eats her slice of papaya, the luscious fruit disappearing 
through her pretty red lips, the juice dripping from the corner 
of her mouth. Lieberman sighs; he is in love. 


KATE | know what you mean. 


INT. NICK’S - LATER 
Romance. Lieberman dances with Kate, his arm traveling 
up and down her back, loving the contours of her body, 
smelling her red hair. 


INT. THE LIMOUSINE - NIGHT 
They stop at the hotel, and Lieberman sits a moment 
enjoying just being near her. 


LIEBERMAN ‘he driver will take you to your home. 

He takes both of her hands in his, leans in to kiss her on 
the cheek. To his pleasurable surprise, she turns her face 
and kisses him directly on the mouth. 


INT. LIEBERMAN’S CONDO - TEN DAYS LATER - 
NIGHT 
Lieberman cooks in his new kitchen looking dejected. 


SHALEEN It's after midnight, my busiest time. It’s gonna 
cost VOU. 


He signs a blank check and hands it to her. 


LIEBERMAN | can’t get anywhere with her, Shaleen. Din- 
ner, lots of dinners . . . nothing. She kisses me 07 /he mouth, 
at the end of the evening. Then, phoof, she’s gone! It must be 
the husband. 


SHALEEN Have him killed? 

He looks at her, surprised, shocked? She is suppressing her 
laughter for bis shock. Then they both laugh together. 
LIEBERMAN We're a lot alike, Shaleen. Maybe there is 
something you could do. Maybe her husband would fall for 
you. You could make him, | know. 


SHALEEN |'!! take that as a compliment. 
LIEBERMAN [f he found someone else, why, | could be the 


dear, patient friend. Always there to comfort her in her time of 
need. She'd slowly come to love me. 


SHALEEN Dear Lord! | think I'm going to be ill. 
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LIEBERMAN (Kisses her, easing) Ridicule from some- 
one who thinks nothing of having a man killed does not 
impress me. 


SHALEEN | didn't think nothing of it. I suggested it to see 
what kind of lengths you would go to. 


LIEBERMAN | want her to love me. To get this husband 
out of the picture is my goal. And that’s where you come in. 


SHALEEN (/)yi77¢ fo hide ber feelings) And you thought | 
was expensive before! 


LIEBERMAN Money is not the object. I'm in love. I'll pay 
you anything you want. 


SHALEEN There's a condo two floors above me that’s for sale. 
A hundred and fifty thousand would help me make the down 
payment. It's a penthouse. Great security for my golden years. 


Lieberman s eyebrows shoot up a half an inch. 
LIEBERMAN (\o/ easy /o say’) Fine, it’s yours. 

He reaches for his checkbook and starts writing, a bit 
painfully this time. 

SHALEEN How do you want me to handle him? 


Lieberman hands ber the check. 


LIEBERMAN You're a smart woman. Just make sure he 
leaves Kate. Make him fall for you. 


Shaleen looks at Lieberman. 


SHALEEN By the end of the first evening I'll know how to 
do it. 


EXT. A TROPICAL PARK — DAY 
Shaleen shows up looking like a million dollars. Wearing a 
hat and gloves and the best dress ever made on this earth. 


SHALEEN Mrs. McInally? I'm Shaleen Briggs. Thank you 
for meeting me here. 


KATE Well. | can’t imagine what all the mystery is about. 


SHALEEN | have very unpleasant news, so stop smiling at 
me like that. 


KATE (Jukes the advice) What? 


SHALEEN Your husband has been sleeping with me. He 
loves me and he’s leaving you. 


Kate starts laughing. Shaleen is taken aback. Kate slows 
down, stares at Shaleen. 


KATE No. | don’t believe you. Why would a woman as 
attractive as you sleep with Larry? 


SHALEEN You're... not upset? Why? 
KATE | don’t believe you. But not because I’m arrogant. It's 


a long story about Larry and me. . . all that we've been 
through. Do you know how much he makes? He's a truck 
mechanic in ordinance. He makes less than twenty-five thou- 
sand a year. That's thirteen hundred a month, and there's no 
free housing on the base for us because we don’t have kids. 
The standard of living in Hawaii is very expensive. He could 
never afford a woman like you. 


Shaleen looks at her for a long beat. 


SHALEEN You're not what | thought you would be . . . Are 
you thinking of this Lieberman as a way out? 


KATE How do you know about him? 


Shaleen takes a deep, deep breath. 


SHALEEN | know it’s inappropriate for me to speak this 
intimately to a competitor. How much would it take for you to 
walk away from Lieberman? I'm in love with him, but he 
thinks he’s in love with you. There’s something about the way 
he talks to me that makes me feel, however irrational that is, 
that he loves me, too. He just doesn’t know it. I'm taking a 
drop in the ocean. I think I have to. I love him, God knows 
why. Maybe because he and I are cut from the same cloth. | 
thought you were a golddigger of the worst kind, an amateur. 
But now I see you're a professional—not like me. But still, a 
professional. What would it take to make you walk away from 
Lieberman? I'd be willing to pay you to leave. 


KATE He thinks he’s in love with me? GREAT! I made a lot 
on the condo, now he says he wants to look for a house! 


SHALEEN 1'I! pay you money to stay away from him. 
KATE You love this guy. 


SHALEEN Let's just say I'm a lot older than I look. | 
haven't felt much of anything for a long time and I have. . . 
feelings for him. 


KATE He's rich. 

SHALEEN Jes. That's part of it. I'm rich, too. 

KATE So, he might marry me? 

SHALEEN | hope not. 

KATE Gee. He says he has no friends. 

SHALEEN You're pretty damn good. You should be making 
more money. 

KATE From your lips to my boss’s ears. 


SHALEEN "I! give you fifty thousand dollars to get out of 
town. 


KATE I'd have to think about it. 


SHALEEN (Sy iles in spite of herself) Seventy-five thou- 
sand. Kate. Gash. No income taxes. 


KATE Gee. 


SHALEEN Hundred? 


KATE If he’s worth a hundred to you, he must be worth lots 
more than that. 


SHALEEN You re starting to piss me off, Kate. 
KATE Good. 


SHALEEN One-fifty not a penny more. Right now, right 
this minute, we'll go to my bank, get the money now. Half 
today, I'll mail the other half to wherever you want me to, 
mail it FedEx, you name it. 


KATE (Looking dreamy) \'ve always wanted to go to Paris. 
Study French. Listen to the music. | hated Oklahoma so 
much. I hate it here. One hundred and fifty. 


SHALEEN Jhousand dollars. 
Kale gets up. Shes looking luminous. She hugs Shaleen. 


KATE This is weird. But I wish you luck. You taught me a 
lot. I'm having lunch with him today. 


INT. NICK’S RESTAURANT — DAY 
Kate is toying with her food. She has a tear glistening on 
her cheek, another set to roll. 


KATE It was hard for me to get this lunch hour off, my boss 
is angry with me. 


She is wearing the lovely white dress she wore that first 
night. She reaches out and takes his hand in hers. She's 
genuinely crying. Lieberman loves her flushed cheeks, her 
red eyes. He loves her: 


KATE | don't know what else to do, where else to turn. | 
know you like me... maybe even more. 


LIEBERMAN \iuch more. 


KATE That's why what I’m about to ask you is so awful. If 
you say no, I'll understand. 


LIEBERMAN ry me. 


KATE (Sighs) My husband is having an affair with the most 
beautiful woman. Her name is Shaleen Briggs. He's crazy for 
her and I can see why. I could never compete with her. She's 
beautiful and tasteful and one of her dresses is worth more 
than everything | own. She was very nice to me, she told me 
that Larry is planning to move in with her next week. She's 
going to let him, but she’s not as crazy about him as he is 
with her. She hinted around, intimated that if | had money, 
or could get some, maybe if I had a rich friend who would 
understand and help me out, that she could be bought off. 


She holds his hand even tighter. 


KATE | don’t have any money, and I thought maybe you 
could loan me enough to pay her off. I really love my husband, 


Mr. Lieberman. We want to move away from here and start a 
little mechanics business in Florida. I'd pay you back. 
Lieberman sits back in his chair, bis face immobile. 
LIEBERMAN How much did she ask for? 


KATE (Pauses, holds her breath) \ hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. 


LIEBERMAN ‘That's a lot of money. Are you sure it’s worth it? 
KATE Absolutely. 
Lieberman is trapped. 


LIEBERMAN ['1! ¢/7¢ you the money. No loans. Bad feelings 
come from loans. 


He writes out yet another check. 

LIEBERMAN ‘his is beginning to become monotonous. 
KATE Pardon? 

LIEBERMAN Nothing. | only hope your young husband 


knows how lucky he is. 


kate takes the check with great gratitude. 


INT. SHALEEN’S BEDROOM - DAY 
Shaleen is sitting down as Lieberman paces. 


LIEBERMAN (nce, during the construction of one of my 
high-rises in Denver, some union thugs tried to take advantage 
of me, extorting, demanding a hefty percentage of my profits. 
| arranged to meet them at the site and when their car drove 
up I was on the roof and I dropped a heavy concrete block 
right onto their car. | can still remember the glass of that 
windshield as it rose up like water into the midnight air. 


SHALEEN [Don't threaten me, Lieberman. She asked you for 
a hundred and fifty? Pretty smart. | don't know why you're so 
upset. If there’s anybody who knows I could be bought, it’s you. 


He sits on the bed with ber. 


LIEBERMAN Why didn’t you do what I asked? Take her 
husband away from her? That would have sent her straight 
into my arms. 


SHALEEN | tried it. But she bluffed me, clearly. She's good. 
She smiles at Lieberman, her lips pursed in a kiss. 
LIEBERMAN You don't think you can get away with this? 


SHALEEN | already have. You wouldn't want me to tell 
poor little Kate that you paid me to seduce her husband? 
You're her hero now. For the next 40 years, she’s going to tell 
her children about this wonderful man who loved her so 
much he paid off an evil woman who tried to take their 
father away from her. You're too much of a romantic not to 
love that, Lieberman. It’s the noble gesture of the century. | 
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did it for your own good, Lieberman. 


LIEBERMAN And it cost me three hundred thousand dollars. 


Shaleen starts to caress his face, massage his back. 


LIEBERMAN No more, Shaleen. What you cost, | now 
can’t afford. 


SHALEEN Free of charge. | owe you that much. 
LIEBERMAN And perhaps an invitation to your 


penthouse-warming? 

SHALEEN | didn't buy the condo. | saved you a lot of grief. 
LIEBERMAN ))id | ask to be saved? Miss Wiseguy? Why 
aren't you living in your penthouse? 

SHALEEN | used the money to pay Kate off. 
LIEBERMAN What’ 


SHALEEN She wasn’t in love with you, Lieberman. She was 
_.. Suffering from other problems. She needed the money. | 
gave it to her so she would leave you alone. 


LIEBERMAN \\ hy’ 

SHALEEN Somebody had to look out for your best interests. 
Actually it wasn’t Kate who came to see me. I went to see her. 
LIEBERMAN W/iy did you do that? 

SHALEEN Look. Larry McInally was a jerk. She was 
delighted to get rid of him. You could have fucked her anytime 
from the second lunch on. You were just too gallant and 
infatuated to see it. | offered her a nice sum, she had her own 


idea to get even more from you by telling you that story about 
me... can't you see? 


LIEBERMAN ‘Jhen she did care for me. 


SHALEEN If you want to believe that. But, as we both 
always said, Lieberman, everybody has their price. It was her 
idea to ask you for the additional hundred and fifty thousand. 


LIEBERMAN Jou paid her off with my money! 


SHALEEN | ‘im only willing to go so far. What do you want 
from me. Lieberman, a declaration of love? 


LIEBERMAN How much did you pay her? How much did 


you pocket? 
SHALEEN Does it make a difference? 
LIEBERMAN J in interested to know how much I’m worth 


to you. 
SHALEEN ‘raid not. A working girl has to have some secrets. 
LIEBERMAN | suppose you think | wasn’t in love with her 


at all. that | was never in love with her. 


SHALEEN Jhiat’s what | think. 


LIEBERMAN | suppose you think I'm in love with you. 
SHALEEN {at's what | think. 

Lieberman sighs, gels up and looks out the window, picks 
up bis various newspapers. 

SHALEEN We deserve each other, Lieberman. Each of us 
thinks first of our own best interests. You don’t have an) 
business messing around with sad little cheerleaders from 
Oklahoma City and I'm thinking of having fun and living 
life. As the years go by you'll thank me for what I did, again 
and again. So how are we going to work out who's got the 
upper hand in this relationship? 

LIEBERMAN Don't ask me. Let's just start trying. 
SHALEEN Remember. | don't have a heart of gold. I'm 
interested in gold. 

LIEBERMAN | understand. 

SHALEEN ['I] spend your money. There'll be a premarital 
agreement. What's yours is mine, what's mine's my own. 


LIEBERMAN My wife said something like that once. 
SHALEEN |'!! keep my trick book. Just in case. | only have 


to visit your sons in Denver once a year, in the summer, and 
for no more than 14 days. There'll be times when I'll embarrass 
you, Lieberman. I'll dress like a whore when | meet your 
relatives. You'll look like a foolish old man. 


LIEBERMAN | understand. 
SHALEEN ['I! sleep with your sons. 


Lieberman crosses the room and reaching for her hand. 
pulls her up into his arms. 


LIEBERMAN | ve been widowed once. It could happen again. 


Shaleen laughs into his shoulder. Lieberman's face is 
radiant. 
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When writer, producer and production designer Polly 
Platt wrote the script for Lieberman in Love in 1995, she 
had already had a distinguished film career that spanned 
almost thirty years. Platt began her career in cinema with 
a series of collaborations with Peter Bogdanovich, her 
husband at the time. “Hitchcock, Hawks, Ford, Lang, 
Fuller—we interviewed them all,” she recalls. “The idea 
was always to make films, but who knew how? We con- 
tacted directors and made deals with Esquire or MoMA to 
do an article or a monograph on them in conjunction with 
a picture they were releasing. | participated in all those 
early pieces. | didn’t get any credit, but my way was paid. 

The couple soaked up the wisdom of those cinema 
masters, and were soon aching to make a film of their 
own. An opportunity arose when Roger Corman asked 
Bogdanovich to make a film with Boris Karloff. “I wrote 
the story with Peter,” says Platt. “I just thought, why are 
those Victorian horror pictures not scary anymore? 
Kennedy had been assassinated, but | didn’t believe in 
any conspiracy theory. There was something about the 
inanity and the banality of some asshole deciding to 
shoot the President that appealed to me as a much more 
quixotic and sickening fact of life.” The finished film, Tar- 
gets (1968), juxtaposed the declining career of horror 
actor Karloff with the rise of a neoteric horror—the seem- 
ingly irrational acts of a sniper. “Peter and | started 
researching. What was modern horror? | was thinking 
about the kind of guy that would ring your doorbell, 
you'd open it, and he'd just shoot you. | can't believe 
how prescient the movie was, it’s terrifying.” 

Targets was also Platt’s first film design job in what 
was to become an impressive second career as a pro- 
duction designer. Platt had worked in the theater design- 
ing sets, having studied scenic design at Carnegie Mellon 
Institute in Pittsburgh. “Targets was made out in the Val- 
ley [in Los Angeles], where we lived. | was so affected by 
the desiccated quality of life there—the oil tanks towering 
over the freeway—I had this fear there could be someone 
up there shooting at me.” Platt’s design for the sniper’s 
house was minimalist—cool blue walls, no pictures. “Peo- 
ple were upset by how barren the murderer's family 
house was. | thought,” laughs Platt, “that house would 
make a murderer out of me.” 

Platt was also instrumental in the development of The 
Last Picture Show (1971), which Bogdanovich directed 
and Platt designed. “The film ended up being this extra- 
ordinary document about small-town life that people all 
over the world relate to.” Platt was production designer 


on Bogdanovich's next two films, What’s Up, Doc? 
(1972) and Paper Moon (1973). “Peter wrote Paper 
Moon to be shot in Georgia. | went there, it’s all trees. | 
said to Peter, it’s just not right. There’s no statement 
here. | actually crossed the country looking for the per- 
fect place, and then | saw Kansas. | just said, if we move 
it to Kansas, we can put these two little people in the car 
and show them the elements and the forces that are 
against them, that way we can say so much more.” 

At this point, the careers of Platt and Bogdanovich 
went in separate directions. Platt wrote the feature films 
Pretty Baby (1978, with Louis Malle) and Good Luck, 
Miss Wyckoff (1979), and she continued to work as a 
production designer on such films as Man with Two 
Brains (1983) and Terms of Endearment (1983). Platt 
was also a producer on such films as Broadcast News 
(1987) and Bottle Rocket (1996). 

Lieberman in Love is Platt’s adaptation of W.P. Kinsella’s 
short story Red Wolf, Red Wolf. Platt had read and liked 
the story, as, by coincidence, had actress Christine Lahti, 
who optioned it. “I thought it would make a great movie,” 
says Platt. “I thought the double-double-cross was funny.” 
The film is a romantic comedy that satirically aligns a pro- 
fession that society sees as immoral and illegal, that of call 
girl, against the check-writing prowess of retired business- 
man Joe Lieberman, and it is his dispensing of money that 
ends up seeming like the more unscrupulous act. 

“| was mostly fascinated with how, in this day and age, 
women really have to take care of themselves,” Platt 
comments. “Lieberman tries to take advantage of the 
one woman, Kate. | thought it was such a wonderful cir- 
cumstance that a woman could steal from the two peo- 
ple who were trying to interfere with her life, and that it 
would be acceptable that she con them. And they 
deserved it. It's rare that you find a story where every- 
body deserves what they get. Kate was the key for me. 
She's manipulating, but she was being so manipulated. | 
also wanted to show Lieberman in enormous prosperity, 
so you'd never feel bad for him that he lost his invest- 
ment in his sexual future.” 

Platt wasn’t involved in the script-to-film process. “I 
wrote the script, they went off and shot it, and | only saw it 
when it was finished,” she says. Her script was directed by 
Christine Lahti and won the 1996 Oscar for best live-action 
short. Lieberman in Love played many film festivals, and it 
aired on the Showtime TV network in 1996. Platt’s latest 
script is A Map of the World (2000), written with Peter 
Hedges, based on a novel by Jane Hamilton. —A.N. 
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FADE IN: 


The words SCRIPT DOCTOR appear in the middle of the 
screen. The words remain, but dissolve into a nameplate 
on an office door, which opens to the waiting area of a 
doctor's office. Three or four patients are sitting in various 
chairs around the room. They're all HOLDING SCREEN- 
PLAYS, and a couple of them are reading - absorbed and 
nervous. POV shot dollies in to the reception window. 


RECEPTIONIST \ay | help you? 
ANGLE ON PETER GOULD, LATE 40s 


PETER | have an appointment with Dr. Goldman. 
RECEPTIONIST Your name? 

PETER Peter Gould. 

RECEPTIONIST Peter Gould... 10:45. Very good. Who is 


your insurance carrier? 
PETER Fox. It’s part of a first-look deal I have with them. 
RECEPTIONIST Very good, Mr. Gould. Please take a seat, 


and Dr. Goldman will be with you shortly. 


PETER sits down next to a patient, SCOTT ROSENBERG, 
who is BURIED IN HIS SCREENPLAY. 


PETER Scott’ 
SCOTT (Looking up) PETER! What are you doing here? 


PETER | don't know... it’s probably nothing, but my second 
act doesn’t feel right. 


SCOTT Hmm. . . well, it’s good to get it checked out. 
PETER Yeah. So what about you? 
SCOTT 0h, everything's fine. I'm just here for a punch-up. 


A NURSE appears in the doorway that leads to the examining 


rooms. 
NURSE Mr. Feldman, Dr. LaGravenese will see you now. 


Mr. Feldman, another patient in the waiting room, picks 


up his script and begins to follow the NURSE, who leads 
him into an EXAMINING ROOM. 

NURSE [Do you have your resumé with you? 

He hands her a resumé and she places it in a plastic bin 
just to the left of the doorway (where a medical chart 
would go). 

NURSE You'll need to remove your title page, and the 
doctor is going to need to look at a writing sample. You can 
take that pen and paper to the first door on your left and 
leave it on the desk when you're through. 

The Nurse leaves, and we follow her, passing a different 
room where DR. EPHRON its performing an examination 
on A FEMALE PATIENT. She bas the patient's script in her 
hand and is perusing it. 

DR. EPHRON And how long has the D.A. been in love 
with the serial killer? 

FEMALE PATIENT Let's see... I'd say through three or 
four drafts now. 

Dr. Ephron removes her rubber gloves and washes up at 
the sink. 

DR. EPHRON Okay. I’m sending you to Dr. Whedon on 


the third floor. He’s a dialogue specialist. I'll want to see 
another draft in two weeks. In the meantime, keep the pressure 
off your protagonist. 


We leave that room and enter another examining room 
where a YOUNG RESIDENT is talking to a MALE PATIENT, 
mid-20s. 

RESIDENT If you don’t mind, I’m just gonna take a quick 
history before Dr. Ray sees you. 

MALE PATIENT That's fine. 

RESIDENT Whiere did you go to film school? 

MALE PATIENT \\1. 

RESIDENT Uh huh... and how many screenplays have 


you sold? 


MALE PATIENT None. 


RESIDENT (kay. Any symptoms? 


MALE PATIENT Characters are weak, the plots are dizzying 
and, frankly, the dialogue is nauseating. 


RESIDENT Are you currently taking anything? 

MALE PATIENT Just over-the-counter stuff: Syd Field, 
Linda Segar, that sort of thing, 

The Nurse enters the room with a file. 

NURSE Doctor, here's the Ipcress file you wanted. 

When she leaves we follow her down the hall. Office noises. 
Offscreen we hear two voices. 

VOICE #1 /0.5.) Is Bill Bixby dead? 

VOICE #2 (0.8.) | think so. 

As the Nurse walks down the hall, she passes by an office. 
and we peer inside. An older doctor, late-50s, DR. TOWNE, 
is sitting behind a desk, consulting a couple, MR. and 
MRS. TAYLOR, whose affection for each other is noted by 


the loving strokes of their intertwined hands. The doctor is 
in mid-sentence, and speaks in a warm, calm tone. 


DR. TOWNE... and that’s why the results took a little 
longer than expected. So... how've the two of you been doing? 


MR. TAYLOR | (i say we're both a little anxious. 

Mrs. Taylor laughs nervously. 

DR. TOWNE | understand. Well, let me get right to it, 
then. | know you've had difficulty conceiving . . . 

MRS. TAYLOR We've been trying for seven months. 

DR. TOWNE (/iking oul a file from his desk) Yes... 
know... Mrs. Taylor, your test results show healthy concepts; 


they're ready to grow .. . (Pausing) Mr. Taylor, I'm afraid the 
difficulty lies with you. 


Suddenly, the couple's hands break apart. Mr. Taylor is 
visibly ashamed. 





DR. TOWNE hic tests indicate your ideas are sterile. 


MR. TAYLOR (Breaking down) Oh God, honey. I'm 
sorry. I’m so sorry. 


MRS. TAYLOR Sweetheart . . . it’s okay . . . we'll get 
through this. 


DR. TOWNE Have you considered adapting? 


Mr. and Mrs. Taylor look at each other. We leave the room 
and pass by TWO RADIOLOGISTS standing in the hallway. 
There is a PAGE FROM A SCREENPLAY up on the X-ray 
lightboard, and the Doctors are studying it, pointing and 
conferring. 


RADIOLOGIST #1 Yeah, there itis, Jim. The crusty old cop 
is becoming fond of his new partner fresh from the academy, 
and we're only in the first act. 


RADIOLOGIST #2 ‘hiat’s awfully suspicious growth. | 
think we should cut the scene out and send it downstairs for 
analysis. 


Suddenly a MAN'S LOUD PIERCING SCREAMS are heard 


from off-camera. 


CRAZY GUY /0..5.) Somebody, help! Please, God! Help me! 


We track quickly bebind staff as they spill out into the halt- 
way and rush toward the waiting room. The hysterical 
GUY is standing there CRADLING A SCRIPT: he’s in shock, 
BLACK SPLOTCHES all over bis face. 


NURSE God! He's covered in ink! 
The PATIENT is now mumbling to himself, crying. 
NURSE Whiat is it? 


CRAZY GUY (Looking frantically at his script) Wwo days 
into the shoot, and it just. . . it just stopped working! (A /il/e 
delirious now, speaking like a child) \ don’t understand, 
why won't it work? 
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The CAMERA DOLLIES IN FAST to the Nurse. 


NURSE CODE BLUE! 


The waiting room is in chaos. The Nurse takes the Crazy 
Guy behind the door. The bongo-produced rhythms of ER 
music begin. Doctors are running everywhere. 


NURSE Where's Dr Goldman!” 


RECEPTIONIST ile’s in Bio-Containment Four with 
Macaulay Culkin’s comeback film. 


NURSE GET HIM, STAT! 


The Nurse and the Resident assist the Crazy Guy down the 
hallway. 


NURSE Should we messenger it to Pixar? Maybe they could 
animate. 


RESIDENT No time. Let's get him into exam room four! 


They disappear into exam room four. An ATTENDANT 


charges down the hallway with a CRASH CART, containing 
a MACINTOSH POWERBOOK. We follow him into the exam 
room and find the Nurse and the Resident gently slipping 
their arms under the script that is still being cradled by 
the Crazy Guy. 


RESIDENT 0n my count... |—2—3! Easy, easy! 
They gingerly place the script on the operating table. 
NURSE (Referring to Crazy Guy) We have got to get him 


out of here... Nurse! 


Another NURSE enters and escorts the Crazy Guy to the 
open doorway, where he looks on in horror. DR. GOLD- 
MAN ENTERS, removing industrial-waste-type gloves, 
and the camera begins to swirl throughout the scene. 
DR. GOLDMAN Okay... whadda we got? 

RESIDENT |.ooks like “Batman 5.” 

DR. GOLDMAN Pave count’ 

NURSE Just under 150. 

DR. GOLDMAN Long, but not fatal. Why was | called? 


The Nurse hands Dr. Goldman a viewing instrument, 
and he leans over, flips open the script and inspects. 


The Resident and the Nurse gag and turn away as if from 
a putrid abscess. 

ANGLE ON PAGE ONE OF THE SCRIPT. Under the word 
CAST it reads: 

Batman... Harvey Korman. 


Dr. Goldman recoils. 


DR. GOLDMAN Sweet Jesus! Okay, people, let's move it! | 


want a No. 2 pencil, sharpened, and two CC’s of white-out. 


John, get Elaine May down here and get me Roger Ebert on 


speakerphone. Listen up, kids, we're going to remove the star, 
who's never done this before? 


SURGICAL INTERN | haven't. 


DR. GOLDMAN \No time like the present, son. Get on the 
horn to CAA, tell them we're rewriting for Matt Damon, see 
what they can do. (7o Resident) Okay, locate the first plot 
point. 


RESIDENT (//ipping pages crazily and mumbling) Plot 
point... Let’s see... Batman’s got prostate problems, stops 
wearing utility belt, vulnerable . . . okay, okay! Iraqi terrorists 
kidnap Robin, GOT IT. 

The Nurse DIPS A SYRINGE INTO THE WHITE-OUT BOTTLE 
and measures two cc's before handing it to the Doctor. 
who squirts a little of it out and then sprays it onto page. 
DR. GOLDMAN (Good work. Who'd they get to play Robin? 
NURSE That guy from “Dawson's Creek.” 

DR. GOLDMAN That'l! do. Scrap Saddam & Co., gimme 
an evil “Dr. Net,” he seduces Robin in a Gotham online chat- 
room. Batman's jealous BUT ONLY if you can bring on Gus 
Van Sant. Ring up ILM, | want six virtual fights spaced 15 
pages apart. Okay, gimme a seven-year-old Bosnian computer- 
whiz our dynamic duo can adopt. Now, who can tell me: what 
do you do with a cute kid? 

RESIDENT Give him a disease? 

DR. GOLDMAN And in this case? 

RESIDENT \ virus! 

DR. GOLDMAN (Scribbling in the screenplay) “Love 
and kisses, the fiendish Dr. Net.” Good call. 

ATTENDANT We have Roger Ebert on speakerphone. 

DR. GOLDMAN Rover, it’s Bill Goldman. I’ve got 
Damon and Dawson in a slightly homoerotic Batman vs. the 
Internet. They take in a cute, Eastern-European cyberstar, 
they rescue him, he rescues them, where's your thumb? 
EBERT /0.5.) Up your ass if you call me with a pitch like 
that again. 

DR. GOLDMAN Thiat’s what | thought. Alright, everyone, 
we're gonna add some flashbacks to war-torn Bosnia, CLEAR! 
They all back up from the table. The Doctor crosses out a 
line, scribbles something new in. 

NURSE Pave count’s rising, Doctor! 

RESIDENT We re losing the adolescent market! 

DR. GOLDMAN Damn it! (Wrifes furiously) Roger, it’s 
got dinosaurs and meteors now! 


The phone line goes dead and the sound of the dial tone 
becomes tantamount to the sustained tone of a FLAT- 
LINE. Everything slows down. There is a look of quiet 
acceptance from everyone in the room. The Crazy Guy's 
eyes fill with horror . . . it’s over. The camera dollies in on 
Dr. Goldman. 


DR. GOLDMAN \0000!!! 


He begins to write frantically, trying in vain to resuscitate 
the screenplay. 


DR. GOLDMAN Alright, two songs by Celine Dion, one is 
a duet with Ice T! Batman falls for the commissioner's deaf 
daughter. GET MARLEE MATLIN ON THE TDD! 


The nurses and attendants look at each other: someone 
has to say something. 


NURSE Doctor... 


DR. GOLDMAN G7 THOSE FUCKING SOUTH PARK 
KIDS IN THERE! 


NURSE Doctor, let it go. (Quietly) It’s over. 


Dr. Goldman shakes his head and sighs. He's disgusted 
with himself. throws off his gloves. 


RESIDENT (ai!! it. 
NURSE |:15. 


Writing 


There are successful precedents for fraternal writing/direct- 
ing teams—the brothers Quay, Coen, Wachowski, Dard- 
enne and Taviani. Script Doctor was written and directed by 
three brothers: Adam, Jordan and Scott Fields. Born and 
raised in Cleveland, Ohio, they grew up making Super 8 
movies together. 

“It occurred to me that no one had ever combined the 
medical world with the phrase ‘script doctor,’ and it 
seemed like an obvious comparison,” says Adam. “The 
three of us just started spitballing ideas. We decided to 
parody the style of an ER episode. We knew it was a one- 
joke idea, so we had to exploit it in every way we could, 
but it also had to build.” Out of those idea sessions came 
the many “inside Hollywood” jokes in the script. “We 
didn't write from experience, but if you've seen The Player 
and The Big Picture, and you read Entertainment Weekly, 
you know everything about that world,” explains Jordan. 

At the time, Scott and Jordan had a business shooting 
wedding videos. “It provided us with the training to shoot 


Postmortem. Supplies are cleaned up, carts are moved 
away. In shock, the Crazy Guy is escorted away by an 
attendant. Only the Nurse remains. She gingerly closes 
the title page of the script in the way one would close a 
man's eyes if they were still open when he died. The title 
of the script reads: B@TMAN 5. 


Cut to POV the script. Nurse takes a blanket and throws 
it over the script. It covers the camera, which makes the 
screen go black. 


END 


fast and furious,” says Scott. “The whole shoot was eight 
hours.” As for the job of directing, the Fields brothers 
divwied it up. “Scott operated the camera, Adam worked 
with the actors, and | was tethered to the monitor, watch- 
ing the takes,” explains Jordan. 

“Initially, we just thought it would be a fun film for peo- 
ple in the industry to watch,” says Adam. “We just wanted 
to get the tape passed around town for fun, like the South 
Park video was.” The South Park video was a three-minute 
animated “Christmas card” made for a studio executive, 
featuring those characters. That tape has become legend, 
as it landed Trey Parker and Matt Stone their TV series. 

Script Doctor has played in many festivals, and won 
several awards. The film also got the Fields brothers an 
agent and two feature-writing/directing jobs. They will 
continue to collaborate. “When one of us has an idea, the 
other two immediately get it and believe in it,” explains 
Adam. “We share the same vision, we just add our idio- 
syncratic touches.” —A.N. 
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Robert Downey 

Continued from page 9 

funny, but there it is. And sure enough, when I've gone through 
past films, that’s the stuff that tickles me the most, that stuff 
when they're deadly earnest. 


You cite Fellini as an influence. 


| love him as well as Truffaut, Godard, and, of course, Preston 
Sturges. 


What has been more important for you, being a filmmak- 
er or being a writer? 


A writer. Filmmaking to me, the actual act of shooting the film, 
is not as tough as writing it. 


And is writing a film tougher than writing a play? 


Well, | finally figured out screenplays. It’s an unnatural act, if you 
really analyze it. When I’ve had films with no main focused char- 
acter, it doesn’t matter how good the writing is, an audience after a 
while just can’t focus on what's in the center. Because there is 
none. It’s this character, that one. And I finally figured it out so 
that I now have one leading character, and he or she is in a hurry. 
That helps the writing. 


In a hurry? What does being in a hurry do for the charac- 
ter? 


Well, they don’t stay and talk a lot, or if they do, you know they 
want to go somewhere. Or they don’t want to go but the other 
person wants to go, so this person's anxious. And then later you 
can take all that out. I guess it’s like method writing. But it gives 
it an energy, and if someone's in a hurry, everybody who they 
run into is in their way, too. 


How do you make a character real? 


In the thing I’m working on now, a script I’m almost done with 
(I hope) for now, is about a guy who you wouldn’t think is in a 
hurry, but when he moves, he’s in a hurry. He just lost his wife 
and he can’t even face it, so he’s always going somewhere and 
it’s all bullshit. You wouldn't think that a guy who lost some- 
body, who sleeps on the floor, mopes, is suicidal, is moving 
around, but when he goes out, it’s to prove he’s alive. So he’s in 
a hurry to find out if he can live alone. 


From the way you're describing it, it sounds like this is 
much more serious than your satires. 


Well, it's got some serious relief in it. We've had two readings, 
and it’s been so helpful just to hear the visuals come back from 
the narrator and then the actors. 


“To hear the visuals,” that’s an interesting concept. 


What I like to do is get a guy with a music stand, and he reads 
the visuals and he’s in black and all the actors are in black 
except the main actor, and so it’s like a kind of a chorus kind of 
thing. And if you're looking at people in black, you start to 


think, OK, cut to this, cut to that. And then you hear some dia- 
logue, and it’s really like watching a movie live. 


Are the actors reading or acting? 


Well, some of them act, like the last reading we had someone got 
up and chased Ann Magnuson around because she took her top 
off. And Phillip Seymour Hoffman showed me that a part that | 
had written for somebody older than him, we just had him read 
it. It turns out that it is his part because it shouldn't be who it is. 
He gives it a little tension. 


Putney Swope certainly changed social attitudes. Do you 
think films can and should change attitudes? 


They should change something, if it works, and I don’t know 
how, or which ones. To hear that you as a young man went to 
see these films, that's great. I didn’t know who was going, who 
goes and who doesn’t. You just don’t know. Maybe the film did- 
n't do well but 4,000 people saw it, and those 4,000 were affected 
one way or another. 


Off the Page 

Continued from page 11 

encourages interaction. A cabaret setting is generally better than a 
straight theater venue. Try not to make it too hard to get to and 
choose a night and time of year when not too much else is going 
on. Tuesdays are generally good nights (personal growth night). 
Monday’s are also a good choice because theaters are generally 
dark and more actors might be available if you live in a town that 
is short on acting talent. 

PUBLICITY & INVITATIONS. Make a thorough list of persons 
to invite. Mix it up evenly between friends and industry people. 
Write a brief press release including a blurb about the screen- 
play, your bio and the names of the actors who'll be reading. 
Fax or mail these out in advance and absolutely follow up with 
telephone calls. Don’t count on a piece of paper cracking the 
haze of white noise that surrounds the lives of people in this 
business. If someone makes a verbal promise on the phone that 
they will attend the reading, you have a reasonable, 50/50 
chance they'll show up. If you can’t stomach this kind of phone 
work, hire someone to do it. Otherwise, don’t bother to give the 
reading—it will be a huge waste of time and an insult to the 
actors if you have an empty house. Ask people to confirm their 
reservations. Keep a very accurate list of who confirms and who 
actually attends. 

COST. High end—soup to nuts, if you pay for absolutely 
everything, including venue rental, casting director, duplication, 
travel and meals for the actors, postage, printing, phone, mes- 
sengers, script editor, plus a phone surrogate or PR person—as 
much as $2500. But if you're creative, have talented and sup- 
portive friends, and are willing to work like mad for a month, 
there’s no limit on how low you can go. Just finding a free space 
for the reading and doing your own script edit and PR work will 
cut the cost in half. 

REHEARSAL/STAGING/DIRECTING. One rehearsal is enough. 


‘Two rehearsals is one too many. If there are young children in the 
piece, you might give them some extra rehearsal time. But in 
general one rehearsal, the day of the reading, is all you want to 
have. This imposes least on the actors, who are, after all, giving 
you their time for free. It keeps the work fresh and spontaneous 
and keeps the focus of the audience on the text, not the perfor- 
mance. Also, it prevents the material from looking too much like 
a summer stock presentation. Basically, the rule we use is that an 
actor can do anything he or she wants as long as it’s in a chair. 
Costumes, fancy lighting, dozens of music cues, slides, fancy 
handouts all have nothing to do with the purpose of the reading 
and generally eat up your time and money and often end up 
annoying or distracting the audience. The one concession we 
allow is headset mics for the actors. This gives the actors a broad 
volume range and makes the reading feel more like a film. 

As for directing, this is again a less-is-more scenario. Try to 
focus on helping the actors clarify character intent. Use the 
rehearsal to pin down timing and cut the narration still further 
if necessary. A good rehearsal is one in which you exit the the- 
ater feeling very depressed. That generally means the actors have 
been doing their work—concentrating, not wasting their energy 
performing for you. They'll sound flat and uninspired. You'll be 
rewarded in the actual reading. 

THE READING ITSELF. Print up a clear program showing 
which actors will read which parts; include short bios of the 
actors. Have someone make a very brief, unemotional (light 
humor is good here) introduction. Sit as far away from the stage 
as possible, try not to scare the actors, try not to throw up. After 
the reading, stand up, take a polite, humble bow, and applaud 
the actors. The audience needs to see your face. It’s an important 
moment. Screenwriters generally work in obscurity. Let the pro- 
ducers with fat checkbooks get a peek at you. After all, you would- 
n't want some other frustrated screenwriter in the crowd to filch 
your next writing assignment. Hang around as long as possible, 
soak up all the adulation you can, kiss the casting director, take 
everyone out for a drink, including yourself. 

THE MORNING AFTER. Now your work really begins. Pre- 
sumably, you've made a good quality audiotape of the reading. 
You were probably too nervous to really listen during the perfor- 
mance. A videotape is generally a waste of time. Think of the 
driving force behind these readings as something akin to old- 
fashioned radio plays and you'll have a better sense of what they 
should feel like. A videotape of ten people sitting down talking 
from 40 feet away is about as helpful as a still. Apart from the 
prospect of hours and weeks of listening pleasure, you now have 
in your possession an important list of industry names. Some of 
those listed may take the initiative and contact you, but you 
shouldn't waste any time waiting for the gods to respond—fol- 
low up with everyone who attended. Even those who didn’t 
attend should get a call—no place for thin skin in this process. 
Follow-up calls should be brief and to the point: Did they like 
the script? Do they want a copy? Should you meet? After you've 
completed that joyous assignment, take one day off, no more, 
and immediately get back to work on your next script. 


Steve Martin 

Continued from page 61 

Which brings us, maybe, to comedy, and how it’s created, 
perhaps, with non sequitur. 


Comedy is in some way profound, in the sense that it distorts 
reality. In that it’s a way to deliver a message, politely. And what 
| mean by that is not that comedy isn’t aggressive, it’s that if you 
confront someone with your thesis, then they're defensive. 
There’s an argument already, and suddenly nobody hears what 
you have to say because you're antagonists. When it’s done 
through comedy, it’s a way of saying something that’s received 
easily. Of course, that’s just a general statement, because some 
political comedy is not received easily. But socially, there’s a way. 
It’s like, how do we find out that anorexic, New York, Fifth Avenue, 
sixty-year-old fashion plates are ridiculous? Through comedy. 


One definition of comedy is simply that it’s the release of 
tension. You build up tension, then you release it and people 
will laugh with relief. 


I'm still not sure what it means, even though I've said that 
before, myself. 


Someone, | think it was Gilda Radner, said that comedy was 
having your pants down around your ankles. 


Yeah, that’s good. Comedy is impossible to define because it’s 
infinitely large. It’s like trying to say, what is art? I think with 
comedy, how you can easily understand what works in comedy, 
not that it’s easily understood, but the way I understand it is— 
try to imagine a world without it. 


(Steve Martin was interviewed by Annie Nocenti in his home in 
New York City.) 


Charlie Kaufman 

Continued from page 105 

How it’s been manipulated by people, but also by natural selec- 
tion. What's so amazing about orchids is how they trick insects 
into pollinating them, by looking like insects or by smelling like 
rotting meat. There's also this play between Darwin and Aristotle 
because the orchid people talk about Darwin and a screenwriting 
teacher in the script talks about Aristotle, and the difference 
between nature and art. 


Natural selection versus creation? 
Yeah, the screenplay opens before there's any life on the planet. 
And then you have a script called “Human Nature”? 


That's being shot in January. Spike and I are producing it with 
Good Machine. That’s a spec script, | wrote it shortly after 
Malkovich. It’s about a guy who was raised in the wilderness by 
a guy who thought he was an ape. He's ultimately captured and 
civilized by a behaviorist who is involved with a woman who has 
a hormonal problem—her entire body ever since puberty is 
covered with hair. As an adult, she’s trying to conceal it. She's 
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selling her soul a bit to be in a relationship with this behaviorist 
because she’s been an outcast for so long. It’s a triangle between 
these three people. It's a lot of people manipulating and controlling 
other people. It’s told after one of them is murdered, and it’s told 
in three narrations by the three main characters. One of them is 
dead and telling the story, one of them is in the police station 
confessing to the murder, and one of them is testifying before 
Congress. You don’t find out what the truth is until the end. It's 
a comedy, but it's kind of sad. 


And who’ directing that? 


Michel Gondry. He’s a French video director. He does most of 
Bjork's videos, and he’s brilliant. 


Do you eventually want to direct? You've made short films? 


When I was a kid, but also in film school. After I finish this 
script for Michel, | want to write a spec. I took jobs and every- 
thing started to snowball and now everyone is waiting for stuff 
from me, there’s been a lot of pressure. I'm overwhelmed and | 
don’t like working like that. | also don’t like the idea that I'm 
working for somebody when I'm writing, so I have an idea for a 
script that hopefully I'll be able to direct. I have a better chance 
of being able to if it’s my own. I want to work with actors. When 
| write something I have an idea of what the rhythm of a scene 
is, and what it sounds like, and I would like to see what some- 
thing that I wrote and directed would look like. 


Like how Hal Hartley has a stylized vision? 


Exactly. Hal Hartley is a perfect example of someone who's got a 
completely idiosyncratic world that | believe exists because he is 
the sole visionary of it. 


His films have their own language, and actors spit out their 
lines in an almost non-inflected manner. 


That's the thing with me—my stuff can be stylized. Spike's 
thought, and you can maybe see this in the movie after you've 
read the script, is to play down that stylizing, the awkwardly 
phrased things. 


But when he left it in, it worked so well. Like when Maxine 
says, “lam dubious but I don't welsh.” That was an amazing 
line, the way it was delivered. 


| agree, but most of the focus was to not do that. They were trying 
to make everything sound conversational because that’s what 
Spike believed would ground the movie. I think he was afraid of 
it not feeling believable. There’s another line in Malkovich that | 
thought was delivered exactly as I had heard it, and it’s the guy 
at the end of the line when Malkovich comes in [sees a line of 
people] and asks, what is this line for? And he says, “You get to 
be Malkovich for 15 minutes, 200 clams. No cutting, by the 
way.” That guy [Gerald Emerick] was great. It’s such an awkward- 
sounding line and I just love hearing it. 


The first client that goes in, he had a long bit that got cut. 


That was a big disagreement we had because it was a speech 
that I could hear in my head and I could feel it working. “I lived 
for a year on imitation mayonnaise. Did it work? You be the 
judge.” It didn’t take away from feeling the torture of his character. 
I think Spike thought it was silly and ended up cutting it. 


But when lines are cut, on another level you just end up read- 
ing things into it. That speech explained one guy’s desire to be 
Malkovich, and without it, the viewer imprints whatever they 
want on these people as to why they are going through a portal. 


Yeah, and maybe that was Spike's feeling, too, and maybe that’s 
correct. I grow attached to a turn of phrase, something makes 
me laugh when I read it. It might not have been in the best 
interest of the movie to keep it in, but | missed it. We had to cut 
an hour, so it became a moot point. It was like, cut anything 
that isn’t on story, that doesn’t move the plot, and all the flourishes 
and extravagant lines were the first things to go. Hemingway 
said he writes really long and then cuts, but the echo of the stuff 
he cuts remains in his books. 


What about the influence, or maybe anti-influence, that 
lelevision writing has had on you? 


I've never really considered that. | was writing before | did 
television. I always hated writing in a group, hated writing for 
networks, hated feeling like everything had to be softened for 
mass appeal. Characters couldn't do anything that was at all 
questionable, and if they did, it had to be resolved with some kind 
of redemption shit. So I don’t know what I learned from television. 


Was your work produced? 


Yeah, I worked on several different shows—Get a Life, and Ned 
and Stacey, and The Edge, which was a sketch show, and Dana 
Carvey, another sketch show. I did a development thing where I 
wrote pilots for Disney, which didn’t get produced. 


They were considered too strange or odd or something? 


So it says in something I read about myself. I got close with a 
couple, | got attention for a lot of them, but ultimately television 
did not welcome me. | think I could go back now and have 
more of a chance because I have more of a name value. 


Your “training” if you want to call it that, was NYU? 


I’m not sure what value that experience had for me. | wrote a lot 
there and made some short movies. After I graduated from college, 
I started collaborating with this guy I went to school with, Paul 
Proch. We wrote a screenplay together, a few stage plays, fiction, 
we wrote for the National Lampoon. Working with him was 
good for me because he’s very funny and we spent a lot of time 
talking about this stuff. | would say that that was more important 
to me than college. 


And how are you finding the producer role? 


Spike and I were talking about starting a company, so “Human 
Nature” was going to be our first venture. I wanted to feel like | 








controlled as much as possible of the production. That script is 
really delicate, and I have complete faith in Michel but I also 
want to be there and I want him and the people at Good 
Machine to have to listen to me. So this is the deal that we struck 
which allows me to do that. And both Malkovich and “Human 
Nature” are mine. | didn’t write them for anybody, I wrote them 
for myself, they are personal. | want to make sure someone doesn’t 
turn it into someone else. 


(Charlie Kaufman was interviewed by Annie Nocenti in New 
York City.) 


What’s So Funny 

Continued from page 13 

the incongruous thoughts that spring to mind at funerals. Mike 
Leigh's 1996 Secrets and Lies is unusually realistic, and doesn’t 
much exaggerate the weirdly inept reactions so common in real 
life but which are often unnoticed, for we mentally edit them 
out and concentrate on what does make sense. The film doesn’t 
manufacture comedy so much as make space for it. 

Comedy loves blurring boundaries, even useful ones, like 
those between comic genres: situation comedy, character come- 
dy, gag comedy, parody, satire, burlesque—you name it. Once 
upon a time Woody Allen used to switch between genres—com- 
edy and heavy drama a la Ingmar Bergman. Then he evolved 
his “crossover” genre, where his screen persona dispenses 
improbable one-line gags, as the other characters play serious 
light drama, with quite somber undertones. The resulting 
inconsistency is postmodernist, yet hangs on to old humanist 
norms by its nostalgic fingertips. 

Mocking and loathing the human race—or relishing its 
wickedness—is an old comic tradition. Berthold Brecht’s 7he 
Threepenny Opera (‘Just one knife has MacHeath, dear / And he 
keeps it out of sight”) merely revamped a 200-year-old English 
satire on political corruption. As a critique of modern capitalism, 
it quite lacks the sharpness of America’s own self-criticisms like 
How to Succeed in Business Without Really Trying (1967) and 
Save the Tiger (1973). Cynical comedy, stressing human mean- 
mindedness, is much in vogue just now, with unexpected rein- 
forcement from a key market sector: teenyboppers and kids rel- 
ishing saturnine stuff like Beavis and Butthead. 

Two prehistoric genres have recently enjoyed revival. Gross- 
out comedy updates the phallic farces and “satyr plays” of 
Ancient Greece and Rome. Their pallid modern descendant, bur- 
lesque shows, was long ostracized by Hollywood. But their spirit 
stayed livelier in England, and inspired the 26 Carry On films. 
Some found favor in unexpected places. Carry On Nurse 
(1959) was the biggest grosser ever in Maoist China. Eventually, 
Hollywood farragoes like Police Academy (1-6), and Canadian 
parallels like Porky's (1-3), carried on where the Carry Ons left 
off. From one angle, Withnail and | (1987), a highbrow cult 
film in Britain, is gross-out of a refined kind. 

Gross-out comedy panders to post-puritan ideas and teenagers 
of all ages. It celebrates not just permissiveness, but a sort of prim- 


itivism. If political correctness is a neo-puritanism, gross-out is a 
neo-primitivism. Perhaps they're opposite extremes, reacting 
against each other, but avoiding direct confrontation. 

Also neo-primitive is the mania for violence. As shotgunned 
persons fly backwards through the air, bespattering walls with 
gouts of blood, young moviegoers mix shock with delighted 
laughter. Sadism as comedy “went critical,” | think, around 
1970, with Clint Eastwood's “Go ahead, make my day” and “Ask 
yourself, do you feel lucky, punk?” Happily amoral atrocities in 
Quentin Tarantino films explosively amuse my students, and 
when I commented on that, they assured their naive old prof 
that “It’s a comedy.” Woody Allen worries about these matters in 
Bullets over Broadway (1994, written by Allen with Douglas 
McGrath), whose Mafia killer is not just more virile, but also 
more sensible, artistic and emotionally aware, than the earnest 
playwright. Crimes and Misdemeanors (1989) has a variation 
on the theme: A respectable citizen kills his nuisance mistress for 
a mixed bag of reasons, some family-related, some selfish. It’s 
an Agatha Christie—type crime, less of a danger to society than 
Mafia stuff as it’s an amateur one-off that doesn’t come easy, not 
a regular line of business. In comedy and drama alike, the xor- 
mality of killing is currently obsessive. 

Traditional comedy genres still flourish, and more richly than 
ever. That staple genre, the romantic comedy, skims in and out of 
lightly serious drama. It’s easily underestimated, especially as 
many thoughtful critics yearn for the streamlined elegance of 
1930s screwball. But that wouldn't have suited the postwar 
thoughtfulness about how people relate. Some artists adapted 
very well: Billy Wilder, for instance, and Katharine Hepburn, 
queen of '30s screwball, whose postwar comedies, with Spencer 
Tracy, were more solid and warm. 7he Owl and the Pussycat 
(1970) and Blind Date (1987) combine screwball elements with 
anarchic moral seriousness. Ow! takes old literary themes (the 
mismatched couple, the writer and the prostitute, class, taste) 
and tackles The Great American Nightmare—double failure, of 
career and of one’s self-image. Written by Dale Launer, Blind 
Date, \ike many Blake Edwards films, is a plush meditation on 
trendy mental compulsions: workaholism and alcoholism. As for 
his 1986 7hat’s Life, written with Milton Wexler, is it a comedy, or 
a tragedy, of double loneliness? As Julie Andrews awaits the result 
of her cancer test, her self-centered husband (Jack Lemmon) 
chatters away insensitively. It’s a comic talkie on top of a silent 
tragedy. Jack Lemmon is brilliantly bittersweet, as ever. 

Screwball comedy was mostly female supremacist. Female 
spectators, whose presumed tastes dominated boxoffice, enjoyed 
watching wily women manipulate mere males into marriage. 
The converse theme, males getting away with serial seduction, 
was hamstrung by censorship. As for sexism today, a colleague of 
mine advocates the reversibility test. Gender-reverse Nine fo Five 
(1980), and three male employees kidnap their female boss. 
Gender-reverse 7he First Wives Club (1996), and three wronged 
husbands plan stings on their ex-es. Offensive to whom? Working 
Girl (1988) has a halfway switch. Sigourney Weaver is the wicked 
boss (elitist, exploitative, turbo-capitalist), and gets her comeup- 
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pance from a female underdog (Melanie Griffith). 

Switch (1991, Blake Edwards again) is a paroxysm of twists. 
A male chauvinist dies and Heaven gives him a chance to 
redeem himself by deserving a woman’s love. But the devil 
insists that he’s reincarnated as a woman (Ellen Barkin, butch- 
ing it up as a man’s mind running a woman’s body). Sex 
switching, in itself, is as old as the hills: in Greek myth it’s Tire- 
sias, in screwball comedy it’s 7urnabout (1940) and Goodbye, 
Charlie (1964). As so often with bold concepts, the more 
thoughtfully it’s approached, the trickier it gets. Swifch swings 
between gross-out (the male mind lusts after its own female 
ass), kink-like ambiguities (is male/female symbiosis like les- 
bianism?) and solemn biology (death in childbirth). Edwards 
ducks and dives around myriad touchy points: Do serial seducers 
unconsciously wish they were the other sex? Does the feminist 
work-ethic masculinize women? Is the male principle selfish, 
the female principle unselfish? Is anatomy destiny, as Freud sup- 
posed? How do mind, glands and social input balance out? Are 
women like men but sabotaged by motherhood? Are men narcis- 
sists sabotaged by women? Is sex basic and parenthood acciden- 
tal? Perhaps the devil’s clever trick is to make responsibility 
depend on fully understanding the other sex. 

Screwball fantasy, a hot genre in the early ’80s, is hot again 
now. Zelig (1983), All of Me (1984), Being John Malkovich 
(1999) all ask: Am I Me? The complementary question, Which 
World Is This?, besets Mia Farrow in 7he Purple Rose of Cairo 
(1985), Bill Murray in Groundhog Day (1993) and Jim Carrey 
in Zhe Truman Show (1998). Screwball comedy, too, had its 
metaphysical moments, like Lubitsch’s Heaven Can Wail 
(1943), where Heaven and Hell negotiate over a playboy. But the 
New Metaphysics are more frenzied, intricate, absurdist—less 
moral, more thoughtful—spiritually, a new mutation. 

It used to be that drama was serious, and comedy superficial. 
But these examples suggest how the balance has been changing. 
Comedy’s license to go a bit crazy, to play with ideas, lightly, there- 
fore intricately, and to mix sympathy with mockery, has been 
giving it a special edge. Has it become the more probing genre? 


Behind the Shadows: Film Noir’s Dark Roots 
Continued from page 171 

Lang's M (a proto-noir German production) allowed for a simi- 
lar subtextual interpretation in light of Losey’s own tenuous, 
about-to-be-blacklisted position at the time, the film’s wrongdo- 
er hunted by police, civilians and criminals; anyone might turn 
him in, his back marked for identification by his pursuers with 
the letter of the title, though in the climate of the times a “C” for 
Communist might have worked just as well. 

Film noir’s heyday as a commercial genre utilizing major 
stars and sizable budgets had faded by the early 1950s. By 
1952 only one third as many noir titles were produced as 
there had been three years before. There was no single factor 
to account for it. Just as the genre had been formed in 
response to various and unique circumstances, so did it come 
undone, a confluence of social, technical and commercial 





exigencies. The blacklist, of course, did not help, ending the 
Hollywood careers of many of the filmmakers who had con- 
tributed much to the development of film noir. Those produc- 
ers, writers and directors who remained at work were alsc 
influenced by the witch-hunters, fearful of creating anything 
likely to be deemed subversive or less than patriotic. 

Among audiences, enthusiasm for the shadowy, convolut- 
ed noir films that thrived in the ’40s had dimmed, the paying 
customers grown tired of the relentless supply of private eye: 
and flashbacks and rain-spattered streets. Anyway, cop anc 
detective mysteries were a dime a dozen now on the new 
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medium of television, and they were free. The studios woul 
soon be offering fresh thrills to lure the crowds from their liv 
ing rooms, wide screen and stereo and three dimensions 
glaring technical innovations that had little place in th 
evocative world of film noir. Noir features continued to b 
made throughout the '50s, but in increasing isolation. By th 
time of the release of Hitchcock's Vertigo and Welles’ Zouci 
of Evil in 1958, those two incomparable masterpieces towerei 
as much like monuments as capstones to a genre tha 
already belonged to the dark past. 


Erratum: The artist who drew the storyboards for 7he Birds 
which we showed within the interview with Evan Hunter las 
issue, is Harold Michelson. 


COMING NEXT ISSUE: 


M. Night Shyamalan’s 7he Sixth Sense 


Roman Polanski’s Rosemary s Baby 


and much more 





If It Were Any Easier... 
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* When a short story is good, it fills 
in ideas, characters and plot without 


describing them step by step. 


-Francis Ford Coppola 





(As for the bad ones, well, at least they're short.) 
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